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Shaft. Couplings | 





The American Mfg. Co. 
Ropes and Twines 


65 Wall Street, New York 





Bristol's Patent Steel Belt an 


SAVES 
Time, Belts, Money. 
Greatest Strength | 
with Least Metal | 
Send for Circus | 
larQandFree | 
READY TO APPLY FINISHED JOINT Samples 


| 
THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
New York: 114 Liberty Street | 
Chicago : 753 } Monadax ock Building 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


Also Massachusetts and Phoenix 
See page 230 Brands 


SAMSON GORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


TORNBUCKLES 


eel 


Branch Office, 11 Broadway. New York. 
Cleveland City Forge and Iron Co., - Cleveland, O. | 


TURNBUCEHKIES. 
MERRILL BROS., 

AT 465 to 471 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn, E.D.,.N.¥ 

COKE KE — ee Cre » New York 

TIME IS MONEY 

and by the use of 
Apollo 


Best Bloom 
Galvanized Sheets 


you save time in construction 
and cost of repairs. 





PILLING & CRANE 


Girard Building, Philada. 
Machesney Bldg., Pittsburg 








See 
AMERICAN 
SHEET & TIN PLATE 
COMPANY’S 
Ad. on Page 17. 


Thursday Morning 


New York, Thursday June 6, 1907 


AGE 


Place, 


IRON 


by David Williams Co. 14-16 Park New York. 





$5 OO a_Year,including Postage. 
Single Copies, 18 Cents. 


HAS PLEASING LINES, 


LOADS ITSELF AND BREECH PERFECT FINISH, 


iebonnonne uo os SSE 
WITH CLIP IN ¥2 SECOND. 


USES RIFLE CARTRIDGES OF GREAT POWER 


* POINTS THAT SELL THE 


emimorlon 
AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


You can easily point out in a Remington Autoload- 
ing Rifle the features that appeal to a big game 
hunter. All of the good qualities of the old style 
big game rifle combined with wonderful rapid fire 
execution—s knock-down blows in a second. 
Do you buy big game rifles to sell? Remingtons sell themselves. 


Remington Arms Co. 
llion, N. Y. 


Agency: 
315 Broadway,- 
New York City 


Sales Office: 1 
515 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





‘WATER TUBE 064e Babcock @ Wilcox Co. 
B 85 Liberty Street 


OILERS See page 70 New York 


THE LARGE AND STEADILY IN- 
CREASING DEMAND FOR 


HORSESHOE NAIL 


‘‘THE CAPEWELL ”’ 


Is attracting wide attention among HARDWARE DEALERS 
who appreciate the fact that a large demand results in QUICK 
SALES; quick sales in more frequent DIVIDENDS, and a higher 
annual RATE of INTEREST upon every dollar invested. 


Made by 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co., 
JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


do not require constant regrinding. When necessary to repair, a new Disc 
will usually make the valve as good as new. /enkins Discs are inexpensive, 
and can be readi!y applied by any one without taking valve from the pipe. 
All parts interchangeable. Write for booklet. 

All genuine bear Trade Mark as shown in cut. 


JENKINS -NKINS BROS., New York New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicagu. 


“Seta” Gold Rolled Steel‘. Drawing = stamping 


celled for 
THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY ee 
Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PAGE 


MAGNOLIA METAL 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearing. 


Fac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


SSS. MAGNOLIA METAL CO. 


Owners and Sole Manufacturers. 113-115 Bank Street, 
Chicago, Fischer bidg. NEW YORK. 


Hartford 
Conn. 


San Franciseo, Montreal and Pittsburg. 
We manafacture all es of Babbitt 
Metals at competitive prices. 





AGE 
| 4 


THE IRON 


BRASS, 
COPPER: 


GERMAN | 7: 
SILVER | 


WIRE 


LOW BRASS, SHEET BRONZE, 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
TUBING, BRAZED BRASS AND 
BRONZE TUBING : + « +: 


WATERBURY BRASS CO., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
99 John St., New York. Providence, R. I. 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 
& Metal Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Phosphor and Deoxidized 
Bronze 


WIRE 
| SHEET 
ROD 

WIRE 


TIN PLATE 


SHEET 
STEEL 


DEEP STAMPIN 
DRAWING 


FOLLANSBEE 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


' PITTSBURGH 


Composition, Yellow Brass and Alumi- 
num Castings, large and small 


| 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. — 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


BRASS Finisners JJ RYAN & CO, 


INISHERS 


105-109 So.Jefferson St., Chicago. 
Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals Brass and Aluminum CASTINGS 


GERMAN SILVER | 


The Seymour Mfg. Co., - - Seymour, Conn. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Brasicrs’ Bolt and Sheathing 


COPPER, 


OCOrPrPrvirHR WIRE AND "RIVETS, 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


NICKEL ANODES 


BRASS, BRONZE, and GOPPER 


THOMASTON, CONN. 


man Silver. 
=| German Silver Wire. Brazed and 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet ana RollBrass 
WI R E 


Printers’ Brass, Jewelers’ Metal, 
German Sliver and Gilding Metal, 
Copper Rivets and Burrs. - <- = 


Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kerosene 
Burners, Lamps, Lamp Trimmings, &c. 


279 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Room 508 Heyworth Building, East Madi 
son St., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Factories : 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
I NEA RE ee eSATA 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER, 
Sheets Nolls, Wire Rods, 
Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shells Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Goods. 
Special Brass Goods to Order. 
FACTORIES: 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
DEPOTS: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


Henry Souther Engineering Co. 
Consulting ieee. Metallur- 


Complete Fnyaical Testing Laboratory. 
Expert Testimony in Court and Patent Cases. 


Arthur T.Rurter & Go. 


256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
Copper, Brass and 


Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


| "PHONO-ELECTRIC™ 


WIRE. “It’s TOUGH.” 
TROLLEY, 


TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


yay anal "2 
Broadway and say he ew York 


PHOSPHOR -BRONZE 
GERMAN SILVER 


_ THE RIVERSIDE 
METAL CO. 
RIVERSIDE, &. J. 


Millis 
ridgeport 


Conn. 
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Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, @ doz., N« 
Morrill’s, No. 2, 0 


seonsoeeil 60@60&10% 


ne— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........s.esce000020% 


Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots... .20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Pointa, dos. 

ours 


Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Pla 


Socket $1.60 
Bullard, # doz 
Excelsior Stretcher and~ Tack iam 
mer Combined, $ doz. $6.00 
Woven Fence— 
Franklin.. yi 


Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop 


Stuffers, Sausage— _— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.........- 25@25&7% % 
National Specialty Co., 

1902 

Sweepers, Carpet— 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany..... $36.00 
Triumph, Fancy Veneers... - $33.00 
Parlor Queen, Figured ‘Rose- 


WOOE ascepessaves 
Hungarian 


Elite, 
American Queen, 
‘Mapk 


hogany 
Nickel, 


Ideal, Bird’s-Ey 

Grand Rapi ds, 
“Nickel, $22.00 
Jewel, Nickel, 


Ash 
Figured 


"$29.00 


Japan 
Standard, 
Crown 

Japan 
Crystal, 
Grand, 
Club, 4 in. 

Hall, 28 in, 
National Sweeper Co.: 
Louis XV, Roller 
Plated 

Hepplewhite, Roller 

ver Plated 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 

dized Coppered .00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, 

Glass top, Nickeled 
National Queen, Roller 

Fancy Veneers. 
Loyal, Roller 

Nickeled 
Triple Medal, 

Nickeled 
Marion, Roller 
Marion Queen, 

Nickeled 


Bearing, 


Bearing, 


Plate 
00 
Bearing, 


24. 

Bearing, N’'kel.$24.00 
Roller Bearing, 
24. 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, N'kel.$22,00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. . $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N‘kel.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, Ja . $18. 00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), 
Bearing, Nickeleds 
Monarch Extra (17 in, 
Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: ‘SOc per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots, 
Streator Meta! Stamping Co.: 
Eureka Japanned 
Model Sanitaire 
Model A, Sterling 
Model Sterling, 


Model 


Model 
Model 


&c. 

New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. .90€30% 
American Cut Tacks 9E30 7, 
Swedes Cut Tacks....... 90430 % 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90&407 
ES OO aaa 9k 40% 
Behee  BOGRG.. oon tne ause 90440 
Trimmers’ Tacks 904 30”, 
Looking Glass ‘ %o 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

904 40% 


case), Roller 
00 


Sterling, 


Sterling 
Sterling 


Finishing Nails, 


Hungarian Nails 
Finishing Nails L 
Trunk and Clout Nails...... 80% 
NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% ia given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 10&5% 
ds given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 
9044 or 5 tens 
also Nails, Wire 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Each 
R_M, Co.: Oil 
Gal Emerald 
3 $3.40 
60 $4.25 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 
l Gasoline 


See 


oil 
Queen City 
$3.65 
$4.50 
Oil 
$3.00 


$4.00 
$5.75 


Gal, 
30 $2.75 


“0 oe 
5.00 


130 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..59@—% 
Patent Lecther.......-. Hass ¥ 
Steel penne ak awh 6 ete $3 1-345% 
Chesterman’s 5G2545% 
Kenuffel & Esser Ce.: : 

Favorite, Ass Skin 04&10@50", 

Favorite, Duck and Leather 

AAIBR IO 


Metallic and Steel, lower, , ae. sea 
35&5°.; Pocket, %5@35 


For 





Galvanized W = 


| Flax 





India 3-Piy Hemp, 


_ THE _TRON 


Lufkin’s: 
Asses’ 
Metallic 


Steel 

Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman's Metallic, 
etc. 
Chesterman’s 
etc. 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 

per 100 lbs.$2.75@$3.00 

Thermometers— 

lin Case 80 10@80E 10485 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Single Loop. [bnaneeee - 8041085 % 

Monitor, Cross Head, &c.70424,.% 

Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick ‘Ties...........0... B&10% 

Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 


Steel, 


sold 


| Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
| See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I, J. White 


Myers’ Hay 

Stowell’s Hay Carriers, 50% 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50° 
Mi iniature— 


Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, 


Atkins’ 
Salmouds 
Simonds’ Crescent 


L. & I. J. White 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G $1.5 ; $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Choapien or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
ame— 
Imitation Oneida 
NEWHOUSE ..ccccccccccsccceccecs 49 todo e@ 
Hawley & Norton ° 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
; case of 


(Genuine) : 
# doz., $13.25 
$11.50 doz. 


No, 1, Rat, 
, $6.50; case of 


24 

No 
50 $5.75 doz, 

No, 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 


$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, #@ doz. $3.85; e 
02. 


case of 150 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


Trimmers, Spoke—*” °%* 
Wood's » 


Troweis— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston_** Standard Brand ” ‘and Gar-. 
den Trowels. 
Kohler’s Steel Garden zm. 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., 
Never-reak ‘Steel 


Cross Cut Saw Tools....35 
improved 


Mouse, 


# gro., 
‘aan Trowels.. 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 7 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 

New York Pattern 

Western Pattern.. 

Handy Trucks.. 

Grocery 
Daisy Stove Tr 

tern . 
McKinney Trucke.... 
Model Stove Trucks 

Tubs, Wash— 

M’f’gr’s list, poe per gress. 

No. 1 2 

$65 $76 $84 $06 1045 % 
Tubs (a. . nr: 


No 2 30 
Per doz., net. 's5't0 6°30 7° ‘bp 6.60 120 819 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
7Vwine: 
No. 9, and 1%-lb. 
No. 12, and \%-lb. 
No. 18, and \.-Ib. 
No, 24, and %-lb. Balls.17a19¢ 
No, 36, and %-lb. Balls.16@18¢ 
halk Cotton th, 
Balls 
‘otton Mops, 6 
to doz 
‘otton Wrapping, 5 Balls to in.. 
according to quality. ..154,@23¢ 
Imerican 2-Ply Hemp, '4 and 
%-Ib. Balls..........Up4@is%e 
imerican $8-Ply Hemp 1-th 
Balls 514 16'.¢ 
India 2 u Hlemp, 4 and \-lb, 
Bails (Spring Titne) .10% fa 11 o¢ 
1-lb. Balls 
10Y%4,A1N4¢ 
Balls. 
10@ 11¢ 
and 5-Ply Jute. %%-ih 
ieee se0eee eu 1344 @ 144¢ 
Line, Linen, \%-Ib. Bls.4%¢ 
Vattress, 14 and \-lb 
according to quality, 
30G 4Ne 


.B 9¢; A 1¢ 


Galvanized. 


Balls.23@25¢ 
Balls 21 22¢ 
Balls. 18@20¢ 


. 12 and] h 


India $-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. 


° @ 5 
Ralls 

Mason 

Vo. 265 
Balls, 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply... 


the Table of “ 





Current Metal Prices ” see the First Issu 


_ AGE 
: | Vises— 


Solid Boe 50@ 50410 % 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co. 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian Hdw. 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ 


Co 
No, 1, 


Machinist and Tool 
4A, $12.50: No. 6A, 
10A, $22.50, 
Presto Quick 
Jaw, 25@25&10 


Tiger Machinists’ aa 
Fisher & Noses Double Screw, net, 
each, 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00, 4, 
$20. 50; 27.00 
Fulton Ma ach. & Vise Co,: 
Reed, Swivel 
Star, Solid Jaw 
Hollands ; 
Machinists’ 
Keystone 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch, 50%; 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher -_ 
Perfect, 15 
Merrill's 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern 6&10 
Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25%; 
Vulcan's 
ombination 
Prentiss 
Snedikers X. L. 
Stephens’ 
Saw Filers-— 
Disston’s Lb 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 


Reading 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, 


$15.00; No. 


Makers’ No 
$10.00; No, 


Acting, 
; Solid J 


pdjnstable 
Jaw 
3543510 
| 


° 


40@ 4085 
6560B70", | 


Solid Jaw.. 


; Lightning Grip.... 


On © 


Regulars 0@25% 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mow & Vise Co,: 
Reed 
Star . 
Massey 4 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect 15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Actioy, 6 
in., $6.00: 9 in.. $7.00; 14 in., b 
Miscellaneous— 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe. 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
= 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


W.is— Price per M. 


B. Ba Ee Ds 002 
. B., 9 and 10 


Ir 
| Size bolt.... 





yy * 
. &., 
_ 
+ Eee 4 
E. 
| 
Ely’ 8 'B. EB. , ll and ons $1. 70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .88.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollew— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww Ware: 
Enameled 
Ground 
Plain or Unground 
ome Hollow Ware, 
thes. 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Ketties......... 65410 % 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned 


per 100 





Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Ps ésa0s 7 8 9 
Each ‘ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5% 


Avery Kettles 60%, 
Porcelained 50& 54504 10%, 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
6585 % 


Never Break Kettles 60%, 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. 6454 
Solid Steel Kettles...... 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: # doz. 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3,70 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector $3.7 
Double Zinc Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 

ary protector $3. 

Cable Cross, family 

ary rotector 
Single Zine Surface: 

Naiad, family size, 


perforated 
Single Saginaw Globe.... 


Brass Surface: 
Brass King, cae Surface 
back . 
Nickel Plate Surfs 
No, 1001 Nickel 
face . 


Glass Surface: 


Glass King, Single Surface, 
back 


Enamel Surface: 

Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 

lated back $3. 
Washers—Leather, Axle— 
OEE 00.60 e nade S0E10G S84 10.6 10 % 
Patent INAINES Y, 

Coil; % Tach 
10%4¢ 11144 12%4¢ 16¢ per bor 


40@40& 10%, 


size, station- 


open back, 
$2 


. +» $2.90 
- $2.75 | 
open | 
»» 98. 
ngle Sur- 


open 





May 30, 1907 


ron or Steel— 

5-16 %® h& % % 
"$5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 
prices are based on 


Washers.. 
The above 
$5.50 off list. 
In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add %4¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible + 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 
Moore's Unlined, oe Tio ft., $2; 


Oil Finish 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. C 


.a 3¢ 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 

Eastern District 

Southern Territory .$24.00@ 25.0 

Western and Central 

Districts ... 

Wheels, Well—_ 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2. 

$2.50 ; 1j-in., $5.00. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed; 

6 to 9. 

10 to 18. 


- $25.00 @ 28.5) 


00; Ld-in 


SNETG 
- 804214 %, 
Gatvaniocd: 
‘ - HBS % 
10 to 14 * “img oaett? 
3 - 724 aa 
19 to 26 
27 to 36. 
Coppered: 
CTO Benes 
10 to 14 
et oe ee 
Oe OR Oils ksv cs ene 
fe eee 
Tinned: 
6 BO Bh. nw cccccccce IGMaee 
15 to 18 T5AT YY? 
Ps 560 KRW ek One 24¢ Ib., base 
Copper -32¢ 1b., base 
Cast Stecl 
spooled V Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
WELVG7T5 £1) %, 
Brass and Copper. .60¢é10@65¢é10 *, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.25 @$2.50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord 
right Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods 904 10% 
Brass Wire Goods 5 
Brass Cup and Shoulder 


I iid 106214? 
° 75610883 4 


Hooks. 3 
80 15% 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting. .80dé5 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 

Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
, Per 100 sq. ft. 

Nos. 2, 24% € 3 Mesh...... $3.40 

Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh........ $3.05 

BO. aac onhs oa6anee $3.90 

No. 8 Mesh.. 5.40 
Wire, Barb—Ssee 7'rade Report 
Wrenches— 

Agricultural . - H@ME10 

Alligator or Orocodile. . a 
Baater Pattern 8 Wrenches... 

Ree 3 10% 
Drop Forged 8. 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull my e105 
Bemis & Call's: 

Adjustable 8, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, ‘ 

Steel Handle Nut 

Combination Black.. » A0K5% 

Merrick Pattern ne 

SOI. Sesntncacecenecscccenscaial 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5: , 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&54&5%, 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5", 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 

40.& 108 5&5 7 

Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’, _ 08108108585 
Donohue’s Engineer... 40&1) 
Eagle 
Elgin Wrenches, # doz 
Elgin Rethreading Attachmen 

with one die, a 

Elgin Extra Dies, # doz.. 

Elgin Extra Jaws. ® doz 

Be Monkey Wrench Pipe Jams 


Hercules 
W. & B. Machinist: 
UT SNL « cxcassrvdiecckacksds tonal 50k 5% 
Less than_case lots.............000+ % 
: Railroad Special: cn% 
& 108 5 4 
50& 5 


Case 
Less than case lots 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W. 
Stillson 
Vulean 
Vanghan 
Handy. 


Mfg. 
:; Always Ready 

Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 6 gross 
lots, # gross. $7.50: GOR, isa cst $9 


i 
Co 

oy 

: 


& Bushnell 
70%: 


| Wrought Goods— 


Stables. list March 
f7, 8410 ~ 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows-- 


Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight 
CPS’. coccee 1 Y 


lTooks, €c., 


tn 


Sheet 


of Every Month. 





0S> Grades 


— NPS 
Gr Graded Or 

~o ° 

sf st 


Se 
dA 8€ 
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New York, Thursday, June 6, 1907. 


A New Garrison Universal Mill. 


The three-high 25-in. universal mill of the National 
Department of the National Tube Company at McKees- 


Fig. 1.—A Three-High 25-In. Universal Mill Installed for 


the 


ing of the metal during the latter part of the operation 
of rolling, when the and thin, the time 
be reduced to a minimum, and the mill 
must be heavy and rigid with rolls of the least practical 


plate is long 


of rolling must 
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National Tube Company by the A. Garrison Foundry Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fig. 2.—Details of One Housing, Showing a Part End View, 


Part Sectional View 
port, Pa., was designed for rolling skelp in long lengths 
and light gauges and from 9 in. up to 42% in. wide, and 
has been in successful operation for some months. For 
this work it is obvious that on account of the rapid cool- 


a Lateral Section through the Center of the 
Inside of 


CENTRE LINE OF MILL 


CENTRE LINE OF HOUSING 


Vertical Rolls and a 
the Housing. 


diameter in order to easily maintain the gauge. The 
rolls also must be capable of accurate and ready adjust- 
ment, and one end of the top roll must be arranged so 


that it can be raised independently of the other, in order 
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that bowed or curved plates may be straightened in the 
succeeding passes. And particularly the driving engine 
must be capable of acceleration in speed as the piece ex- 
tends in rolling from the slab until on the last passes it 
should run at the highest speed practicable. 

This mili, which is illustrated in Fig. 1, was designed 
and built by the A. Garrison Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh. It is driven by a 4000-hp. tandem compound 
Porter-Allen engine, capable of being speeded at will 
from 80 to 135 rev. per min., and plates 120 ft. long, 22% 
in. wide and 0.127 in. thick have been rolled in 14 min. 
For the size of the mill—that is, for the diameter of the 





Fig. 3.—Plan Sections of the Housings, the Upper Part Being 
Taken through the Vertical Rolls and the Lower Part through 
the Center of the Driving Shaft. 


top and bottom rolls—the weight is exceptionally great, 
being 530,000 Ib. The rolls, however, while small in diam- 
eter, are unusually stiff, due to the fact that they are 
only 57 in. long, more than a foot shorter than the com- 
mon length of rolls of universal mills of even less diam- 
eter. 

The housings, sections of which are shown in Figs. 2 
and 3, weigh 70,000 Ib. each, and are, as will be seen, con- 
structed to support this short roll on an extra long neck, 
while allowing the maximum spread of the vertical rolls. 
These vertical rolls are carried in a frame in the usual 
manner, but their necks rest in a vertical housing, which 
rides on the horizontal] frames, and the bottom neck of the 
roll is supported in a step and is completely protected 
from scale. It is readily accessible and is arranged for 
vertical adjustment by means of the large capstan, 
headed nut. 

The miter wheels are held in gear by a bonnet over 
the long hub on the wheel on the horizontal shaft, and 
the wezr is taken up by means of a collar, which bears 
against a bronze liner and is threaded on the long hub 
of the horizontal shaft miter. This collar is secured by 
a key which registers with a number of keyseats in the 
On the arrangement of the vertical rolls a patent is pend- 
ing. 

An objection to the universal mill has been the 
difficulty of changing the vertical rolls, it being frequently 
necessary to remove the horizontal driving shaft to do 
this. In this mill this is obviated, as by removing the 
bonnet and backing off the miters, the vertical rolls with 
their housings can be taken out together, after the front 
bars of the horizontal frames have been removed. 

The independent adjustment of one end of the top 
roll is accomplished by means of a wedge under the 
breaker operated by a hand wheel, and the pinions driv- 
ing both the horizontal and vertical rolls are all inclosed 
together in an oiltight case, having, however, large doors 
on top, to allow for inspection. 

+e... 

An Omaha, Neb., dispatch says that the Burlington 
Road has advanced salaries of employees over the entire 
system, dating from May 1. Each department is given 
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a 10 per cent. additional allowance, which is distributed 


by the head of the department. The advance does not 
apply to trainmen, whose pay is fixed by conference, or 
to telegraphers, the latter having recently received an 
advance, 

a 


The Cannon Ball Rotary Shear. 


Combining the advantages of speed and accuracy with 
that of making straight, curved or circular cuts, rotary 
slitting or splitting shears are an important part in the 
equipment of modern sheet metal working shops. The 
earlier tools of this type that had any considerable throat 
capacity were generally limited in cutting power to sheets 


‘of thin gauge; those strong enough to cut No. 10 gauge 


and heavier are usually built with shallow throat depth, 
and are consequently unsuited for miscellaneous shop 
practice, which includes the splitting through centers of 
stock width sheets running up to 4 ft. wide. 

The rotary slitting shear, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, called the ““Cannon Ball,” is a product of the 
South Bend Machine Tool Company, South Bend, Ind., 
and is designed to slit No. 12 gauge to a depth of 12 in. 
Two other sizes of this tool are made with 16-in. and 25- 
in. throat, respectively, the latter cutting up to and in- 
cluding No. 10 gauge. The machine is back geared and 
belt driven, the driving shaft being supported upon bear- 
ings which form a part of the shear frame. The driving 
shaft of the shear carries tight and loose pulleys and the 
belt shifter is within easy reach of the operator. 

An adjustable gauge faced with hardened steel pins to 
prevent wear is provided and is held in position on the 
lower jaw of the shear by a bolt secured in a T-slot in the 
side of the shear body. The crucible steel wheel cutters 
are made reversible, and when one side is dulled the 
wheel may be reversed and the other edge used. <A prac- 
tically automatic feed is supplied by the rotary motion 
of the shear wheels and a cutting speed of 60 ft. per 





The Cannon Ball Rotary Shear Built by the South Bend Machine 
Tool Company, South Bend, Ind. 


second can be maintained. The shear body is mounted on 
heavy cast iron legs, the feet of which have bolt holes 
for anchoring the tool, to the floor. The tool herewith 
illustrated weighs 700 Ib. and is furnished with a hand 
crank if desired, since itamay be operated either by hand 


or power. 
————_ > o> ___—_- 


Announcement is made that the Australian Govern- 
ment will guarantee debentures to the amount of $6,250,- 
000 in the projected mail shipping syndicate, the fleet 
to comprise 12 vessels of 11,000 tons, with a speed of 15% 
knots, and will also give an annual subsidy of $625,000. 
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A Large Mesta Engine Bed Plate Casting. 





One of the largest castings ever made was success- 
fully poured recently in the foundry of the Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The casting, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, forms the bed 
plate for the low pressure side of a cross compound con- 
densing piston valve engine built by the Mesta Machine 
Company for the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. The engine is to be used for driving the fin- 
ishing rolls of the latter company’s new rail mill. To 
make the casting required 220,000 Ib. of metal, and the 
bed plate weighed when finished 201,000 lb. It was made 
of air furnace iron and required the charge of six fur- 
naces. The bed plate is 11 ft. 8 in. wide, 29 ft. 3 in. long 
and 9 ft. 9 in. high. It has two journal bearings, 29 in. 
in diameter and 46 in. long. As can be seen from the 
illustration, which shows the casting ready for shipment, 
the bed plate had to be set on its side and down in the 
pocket of the car, its extreme width not permitting it 
to be carried otherwise. 

The engine for which the casting was made has a 
high pressure cylinder 44 in. in diameter, while the low 
pressure cylinder is 76 in. in diameter, both having a 
60-in. stroke. The flywheel of the engine is one of the 
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and all feeder circuits were connected directly on the 
machine without switches, or fuses, by means of jumpers 
without a single mishap to cause a shutdown. Last fall 
one of the screws worked out of one of the split oil rings 
on the pulley end. Not being able to shut down, we ran 
along with the remaining one till March 28, 1907, when 
the machine was shut down for three days. It was then 
thoroughly cleaned out, new oil put in the bearings, col- 
lector rings turned true, the broken oil ring fixed, and 
service commenced as usual. The alternator is belt 
driven, and an engine is located at either side with belt 
attached in case of emergency. Bearing in mind that this 
machine carries a continuous overload of 25 to 60 per 
cent., its record is truly wonderful.” 
—— +. e—_—_ 


The Duty on Rhodium. 


The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
decided that rhodium, a rare metal found in platinum 
ore, is properly dutiable at 10 per cent. under the pro- 
vision in the tariff act for “ unenumerated unmanu- 
factured articles.” The Wells-Fargo Company, the im- 
porter, was assessed at 25 per cent. under the provision 
in the law for “chemical salts.” General Appraiser 
Fischer, who writes the decision of the board, has no 





A Large Mesta Engine Bed Plate Casting Made 


largest ever built, it being 22 ft. in diameter and weigh- 
ing 200,000 lb. finished. The engine is one of three built 
by the Mesta Machine Company for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. In addition to the engines, the Mesta Machine 
Company has an order from the same company for a 
large blooming mill, together with all the tables, 
shears, &e. 
—_—__—.§--- 


An Electrical Generator’s Nonstop Run. 


Electrical generators have become such a standard 
product that attention is seldom called to that thorough- 
ness of design and construction which results in such a 
record of reliability as that shown in the following state- 
ment concerning a 150 kw. three phase, belt driven al- 
ternator built by the General Electric Company. This 
generator ran more than four years, 24 hr. a day, with 
a single stop of 15 min. due to a defective pulley. The 
details of this performance are given by Assistant Man- 
ager Rhodes, of the United States Smelting Company, 
West Jordan, Utah, as follows: 

“The generator was received about June 1, 1902. It 
was put in service October 15, for 11 hr. per day until 
November 9, when 24 hr. per day service was required. 
On January 25, 1904, shortly after noon, the paper pul- 
ley on the exciter went to pieces. A cast iron pulley 
being on hand, a shutdown of 15 min. was recorded. 
From June 13 to 18, 1904, the switchboard was moved, 


by the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 


difficulty in finding that the product is not a chemical 
salt. He says: 

“The testimony shows that rhodium in association 
with platinum, palladium, iridium and other metals of 
the platinum group, is found in platinum ore. To obtain 
it from the ore it must be isolated or extracted from 
the other metals with which it is found in chemical com- 
bination. We find that rhodium is incapable of being 
wrought and that the only theory which would permit 
its classification as platinum, palladium or iridium would 
be by similitude, and this is prohibited so far as arti- 
cles provided for in the free list are concerned. Rhodium 
is not a chemical salt, as assessed. It is not a platinum 
or other metal of the platinum group, for which pro- 
vision is made in the free list, nor can it be -classified 
under any of the provisions for such metals. It is not 
a crude metallic mineral substance, nor can it be re- 
garded as a metal unwrought, in view of the ruling in 
Hempstead vs. Thomas. We find that it is an article 
unenumerated and unmanufactured and sustain the 
claim in the protest that it is dutiable at 10 per cent., un- 
der the provisions of section 6 of the tariff, and modify 
the decision of the collector accordingly.” 

— oo 

The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company, 
Pittsburgh, has appointed the Southwestern Engineering 
& Supply Company, St. Louis, as its agent in that 
district. 
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An Extra Long Shuster Wire Straightener 
and Cutter. 


The automatic wire straightening and cutting off ma- 
chine, shown in the illustration, is unusual on account 
of its great length, being capable of cutting %-in. wire 
into lengths up to 32 ft. It is made in two sections, the 
second section being detachable, so that when the ma- 
chine is used for cutting short lengths, all unnecessary 
wear and tear is avoided. Its purpose is to meet one of 
the many requirements of the wire goods trade, in this 
instance especially the automatic straightening and cut- 
ting of long lengths of brass wire of %in. and smaller, 
directly from the bundle. It is one of the many adapta- 
tions of the line of wire machinery built by the F. B. 
Shuster Company, New Haven, Conn. 

In this machine, a shaft about as long as the greatest 
length of wire it is intended to cut, is attached to the 
fulcrum of the cutting off lever and rotates with each 
movement of the lever. The guide bar, situated above 
and forward of the shaft, is connected with both the 
shaft and the cutting off lever and has a groove running 
its entire length and containing an adjustable gauge, 
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Export Freight Rates Not to Be Withdrawn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1907.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is being besieged with inquiries, 
based upon misleading reports published in the daily 
press, to the effect that the export business of the United 
States in iron and steel products “is threatened with 
grave disaster because of the determination of the rail- 
roads, just announced, to discontinue giving specially 
favorable rates to the seaboard on goods intended for 
export.” It has: been further specifically stated that on 
the Ist inst. domestic and export rates to the seaboard 
on iron and steel products were placed on an absolute 
parity. In the various communications received by the 
commission it has been asked whether the railroads pro- 
crush out the export trade” in iron and steel, 
and suggestions are solicited as to the proper method of 
bringing before the commission formal complaints of 
shippers whose business is threatened with disaster by 
the alleged action of the carriers. 


“ 


pose to 


Erroneous Report. 
The correspondent of The Iron Age is authorized to 
state that the action of the railroads has been entirely 





A 32-Ft. Automatic Wire Straightening and Cutting-Off Machine Built'by the F. B. Shuster Company, New Haven, Conn. 


which is connected at its outer end by a wire to a clutch 
on the cam shaft. When the straightened wire strikes 
the gauge, as it passes through the groove from the bush- 
ing die, it throws in the clutch, causing the cutting off 
lever to work instantly, and at the same time the rotary 
motion of the shaft throws the cover off the groove in 
the guide bar, by means of arms attached to it, and the 
cut wire drops out. If straightened wire is run out too 
far without support the end will drop out of line more or 
less, according to the size of the wire, and if fed out by 
power against a stop gauge, it will either bend or spring 
before it can be cut off, and cannot, therefore, be cut 
into accurate lengths. The grooved guide bar, with cover 
and gauge, overcomes these difficulties. 

The so-called back feeding device employed in the ma- 
chine consists of a pair of roils on the end. They assist 
in feeding the stock which first passes through them and 
then into the rotary straightener, serving to increase 
production and decrease wear. The machine illustrated 
is 87 ft. 7 in. long, 4 ft. 7 in. wide and weighs 6400 Ib. 
Larger sizes also are built having capacities respectively 
of 5¢-in. and %-in. stock. 

ee 

Electrolytic Action Overcome by a Counter Force.— 
Trouble having been experienced in condenser tubes of a 
zine-copper alloy, due to impurities in the water and to 
electrolytic action from leaks from a nearby trolley sys- 
tem, resulting in rapid corrosion, the condensers were 
insulated from stray currents by the use of insulated 
joints for all pipe connections, and also by lengths of 
glass lined pipe. A counter electromotive force of 0.6 
volt was then provided to overcome the positive electro- 
motive force of 0.42 volt, set up when the alloy of the 
condensing tubes was placed in the cooling water, this 
counter current being provided by a 3-kw. generating set, 
provided with wiring and switchboards as for electro- 
plating work. he apparatus worked satisfactorily for 14 
months, during which time only 10 tubes, or less than one 
per month, were destroyed by the electrolytic action. 


misrepresented in the publications referred to. The ex- 
port business in iron and steel is in no way threatened 
by the changes in rates that have been decided upon, and 
the actual advances amount to only a small fraction of 
the differential which for several years has prevailed in 
favor of shipments intended for foreign consumption. In 
accordance with tariffs filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effective January 1, 1903, rates were 
established on iron and steel products intended for ex- 
port which were about one-third lower than the rates 
between the same points on domestic shipments. These 
schedules of rates were put in force for a period of six 
months, but the differential has been extended semian- 
nually and in the ordinary course would expire on July 
1 next, unless further extended. Under the new inter- 
state commerce law 30 days’ notice of changes must be 
given in all cases, except in certain emergencies, and as 
this rule applies to the iron and steel export differen- 
tial the leading railroads during the past week have 
filed new tariffs disclosing their policy with respect to 
the treatment of these shipments. In the opinion of the 
experts who have received these schedules the export dif- 
ferential has been reduced from 2 to 3 per cent.—that is 
to say, the concession in favor of export business will be 
2 or 3 per cent. less after July 1 than it has been since 
January 1, 1903. This curtailment of the differential, 
however, is less than 10 per cent., and does not apply 
equally throughout the iron and steel tariff, but is so 
adjusted that the change will be smaller on the principal 
articles exported than on others. So far as iron and steel 
rails are concerned, the rate now in force has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1907. The commission’s experts 
do not believe that the changes which take effect at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year will injuriously influence 
the export business in iron and steel products, which has 
grown to very large proportions, nor do they regard the 
action of the roads in slightly reducing the export dif- 
ferential as foreshadowing any plan to place export and 
domestic business on a parity. w. LL. C. 
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THE 
The Quick Sharpening Edge Tool Grinder. 


The functions of an ordinary grindstone and an oil- 
stone are combined in the machine illustrated, which is 
known as the Quick Sharpening edge tool grinder, and 
is claimed to be quicker and more satisfactory for sharp- 
ening edge tools. The machine and its equipment are 
manufactured by the Mummert, Wolf & Dixon Company, 
Hanover, Pa., for which Barwood & Snider, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are agents. 

The spindle of the machine carries oilstone wheels on 
each end and is driven at the center by spiral gears from 
a tight and loose pulley shaft, which extends to the rear. 
The pulleys being on the back of the grinder keep the 
driving belt where it offers no interference with the work 
of grinding. At normal speed the tight and loose pulleys 
run at 340 rev. per min. A deep pan mounted on top of 
a pedestal contains the wheels and is provided with 
covers to enclose them when not in use. Fig. 1 shows the 
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Fig. 1—The Quick Sharpening Edge Tool Grinder Made by 
the Mummert, Wolf & Dixon Company, Hanover, Pa. 


machine open, ready for service, and Fig. 2 with the 
covers closed. 

The grinding wheels can be run in either direction, 
but it is preferable to have them run toward the front. 
One of the wheels has a very sharp and comparatively 
coarse grain, and is adapted for fast grinding; the other 
wheel has a very fine and also sharp grain, which gives 
the tool a very smooth edge. It is not necessary after 
grinding the tool on the fine wheel to do any whetting 
on an oilstone. The wheels run in a bath of oil, usually 
ordinary kerosene, which prevents the tool from heating 
and also keeps the surface of the stone clean and sharp 
and prevents glazing. By closing the lids or covers 
when the machine is not in use dust and dirt are ex- 
cluded from the oil and the surface of the wheel. When 
the lids are open they act as oil trays to catch any oil 
which may run out along the tool and drop off. On being 
closed the lids return the oil into the receptacle in the 
casing. Another way to use the wheels, which allows 
them to run at double speed, does away with the bath, 
the wheels being soaked with oil. Centrifugal force 
brings the oil to the surface when the wheels are run- 
ning and the occasional adding of a few drops of oil is 
sufficient. 

Two oilstone wheels, 8 in. in diameter by 2 in. thick, 
and two round face grinding wheels, 34% in. in diameter, 
3-16 and % in. thick, respectively, are regularly fur- 
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nished with the grinder. For grinding gouges and mold- 

ing bits a round face emery wheel is provided at the 

back. There is also a separate attachment, which is 
furnished extra, for sharpening long bladed knives. 

ccanenieianensiiaiibidliias 

Metal Trades Labor Bureau Service. 





The Rhode Island Metal Trades Association, compris- 
ing many prominent manufacturing establishments of 
Providence and vicinity, has decided to establish a labor 
bureau. The association has issued the following state- 
ment, which is intended to correct false reports which 
have been circulated regarding the objects and purposes 
of labor bureaus as at present maintained in many cities 
and towns of the United States by branches of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. 

“The labor bureau is essentially a medium where 
members of the association can secure competent help 
and where workmen out of employment can, without 


Fig. 2.-—The Grinder with Covers Closed When Not 
in Use. 


expense to themselves, secure positions. It is not, as 
has been stated by the labor agitators, a record office 
for blacklisting members of the labor unions, since as 
the Metal Trades Association is pledged to the open shop 
such action would be contrary to their fundamental prin- 
ciples; and as a matter of fact the question as to whether 
a man is a member of any labor union is never asked 
of an applicant for work—it is immaterial, provided he 
is a good workman and attends to his duties. 

“The assistance rendered the working man by these 
bureaus is far reaching, as is shown by the fact that in 
Worcester over 10,000 applicants have been provided with 
positions in a period of four years; in Cincinnati in one 
year over 5400 skilled workmen were provided with po- 
sitions. In Chicago the growth of the work has been 
very rapid, as is shown by the following records: The 
first years after starting the bureau there were 4100 
applicants, of which number 2960 were provided with 
positions; the second year there were 7446 applicants 
and 6084 positions secured; the third year there were 
10,629 applicants and positions provided for 8689. These 
figures show the value of the labor bureau service and the 
good that it can do for both employer and employee.” 

—— 290m 

The circulation of national bank notes has passed 
$600,000,000 and stands at the highest point in the his- 
tory of the national banking system. 
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Foundry Design and Construction.” 
BY GEO. K, HOOPER, NEW YORK. 


The foundry business has become so specialized and 
such rapid strides have been made in the elementary 
knowledge of the methods and requirements of manu- 
facture that it is difficult to make any general remarks 
on the subject of foundry construction. I will, however, 
endeavor to describe some of the plants which I have 
designed and which comprise foundries devoted to the 
casting of the smallest forms as well as large sections 
with practically no core work, to the most specialized 
shops using machines almost exclusively. 


A Heavy Work Foundry. 


For plants engaged in heavy work I have made de- 
signs in two ways. In one instance, owing to the form 
of the site and the location of the railroad tracks, it was 
found advisable to place the stock house and melting 
equipment at one end of the foundry, permitting all of 
the other operations to divide from that point as a basis. 
For this shop a straight open building, three bays in 
width, was designed, the second bay having been provided 
with cranes of sufficient capacity to handle the largest 
ladles, as in this case the work was such that the ladle 
of iron was the heaviest thing to be handled. Single rail 
electric travelers were also installed in the main and 
side bays, provided with suitable wedges to facilitate 
their movement from one department to another. In ad- 
dition to serving the foundry these trolleys were used for 
cleaning up and for conveying scrap, sprues, gates, &c., 
from the foundry to the stock house. 

The melting equipment was in the middle of one end 
of the foundry and was separated from it by a brick 
wall. The spouts of the cupolas projected through the 
latter and were adjustable, so that large or small ladles 
could be filled at any distance from the furnace. The 
brick wall also kept the slag fumes out of the foundry, 
and the drop was likewise confined, which made the 
work of cleaning up comparatively easy. The cored and 
small work was done close to the cupolas, while the 
large work, on which the temperature of the iron could 
vary considerabiy without affecting the castings, was 
placed where most convenient. It is unnecessary to state 
that such work is required the use of cranes was done 
in the middle bay. 

CLEANING DEPARTMENT. 


The cleaning department was located at the end of the 
building opposite the cupolas, partly in the center and 
partly in the side bays, the design being such that as 
the foundry increased its output the building could be 
increased in length and the cleaning equipment moved 
along to provide additional molding space. With the 
growth of the plant in view mills, grinders and the sand 
blast machine were placed as far down as possible, that 
they need not be moved until the second extension to the 
foundry was made. The contour of the site was such 
that the waste material could be moved out of the side 
and end of the shop for filling purposes. 

Owing to the peculiar location of the railroad tracks, 
the stock house was placed across one end of the build- 
ing and the track was extended up to the charging floor, 
making it possible to unload several carloads of coke and 
iron onto this floor. The space underneath the trolley 
was utilized for the storage of iron, coke, sand, fluxing 
material, &c., and the whole was inclosed by a like build- 
ing which contained a single rail electric traveler for 
handling material to the cupolas and the foundry, and 
which connected with the trolleys in the latter. 


THE MAIN BUILDING. 

The main building was of steel frame construction, 
with brick curtain walls, and was provided with a wooden 
roof covered with slag roofing and with large wooden 
frame sliding sash windows. The floor of the foundry 
consisted of molding sand laid on filling, although no 
pit work was done. Ventilators with tilting sash oper- 
ated from the floor extended practically the width of the 


* Paper read at the annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa., May 21-23, 1907. 
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center bay, and while there were no skylights, sidelights 
were depended upon for all of the illumination, the win- 
dows having been carried as high as possible for this pur- 
pose. Large galvanized iron ventilators were placed in 
the roof at every other bay, to provide for the circula- 
tion of air when not pouring and in inclement weather. 
The foundry was about 350 ft. long, and if it were 
increased in size to make other melting equipment nec- 
essary the cupolas would be installed at one side suffi- 
ciently far down conveniently to distribute the iron ac- 
cording to the varying classes of work to be poured. 
It is not probable, however, that this will be done, as 
there seems to be no reasonable limit to the distance 
which a ladle of iron for heavy work can be carried. 


A Foundry for Machinery Castings. 


A foundry of another type for the production of me- 
dium and large machinery castings, with a fair propor- 
tion of cored work, was laid out partly in accordance 
with the contour of the site on which it was located, 
due regard being given to the location of the railroad 
tracks. This foundry was of the usual three bay type, 
having one large center bay and two smaller ones on 
either side. The stock house was placed at one side of 
the property adjacent to the railroad track and contained 
all of the raw materials except the iron, which was car- 
ried in the yard commanded by a crane. The stock house 
has an elevated track extending through it, that all sup- 
plies could be dumped by gravity from the cars in which 
they were received and thereafter conveyed under cover 
into the foundry. This stock house need not darken 
the side of the foundry which it adjoins, since it can 
be located far enough away to permit the placing of 
windows down to a level about 7 ft. above the floor, with 
a light well at least 12 ft. wide. In any event it makes 
little difference whether the light is somewhat obstructed 
on that side, since the melting equipment occupies some 
of it, and with a foundry for this class of work there are 
core ovens, drying ovens, sand mixers, core storage, core- 
making and otler departments which do not require much 
light, while others can be suitably lighted by skylights. 


CONVEYING APPLIANCES. 


The coke is raised to the charging floors on cars 
by means of a plunger elevator, while the iron from the 
stock yard is carried by a single rail traveler directly: 
to the charging floor. 

Both the melting and cleaning departments are fixed 
points in this scheme, the foundry with its stock house 
and yard growing away from these departments, and 
additional melting equipment can be placed in the side 
bay if required. 

Cleaned castings are stored in a yard or ‘building at 
right angles to the foundry, communicating with the 
machine shops. As there is cosiderable core work a 
large amount of refuse has to be elevated by cheaply 
built conveyors to a set of overhead bins, discharging 
into cars or wagons. 

Since a foundry of this type will have some pit work 
the flooring will naturally consist of sand to a considera- 
ble depth, with brick or concrete floors in the cleaning de- 
partment. The cleaning floor space will absorb some of 
the molding room as the foundry is extended, but other- 
wise this department will not be disturbed. 

This type of plant presupposes a large establishment 
divided into departments, castings being made at the op- 
tion of the foundry rather than in response to some de- 
mand from the machine shop. This plant is to be built 
with masonry walls, having a wooden roof covered with 
slag or gravel, wooden window sash, partly sliding and 
partly tilting, large monitor with tilting sash, galvanized 
ventilators, coreroom partitions fireproof, and with floors 
in front of the drying ovens and the coreroom of concrete 
construction. 


A Foundry for Chilled Castings. 


Another type covering several classes of large work is 
designed to grow in two directions, being devoted to a 
large amount of chilled work. The melting equipment, 
including air furnaces, is located in the center of the 
building, and the space immediately in front is occupied 
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by the ladle and chill storage and ladle mending depart- 
ments. Inasmuch as the molds for the sections made in 
this plant are cast on end a proportionately greater ton- 
nage can be secured from a limited floor space, as com- 
pared with a plant where floor molding is done exclu- 
sively. Considerable room is required in a shop of this 
kind for handling ladles. Separate power cranes are also 
required for each pit, and liberal head room is necessary. 
The floor about the pits in front of the drying ovens 
should be made of concrete. The growth of the other 
end of the plant devoted to the production of general 
castings will be similar to that of the large foundry al- 
ready described. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLANT. 


A plant of this kind may be divided into three or more 


bays, the furnaces being so located that they are accessi- 
ble to the main bay cranes. The stockhouse and iron 
storage may be located as previously explained. The 
charging floor, on account of the cupolas necessary to 
supply all of the mixtures required, should be served by 
an overhead crane, which can carry large pieces of scrap 
and carloads of pig iron to any cupola or furnace. 

While the area required per molder in lighter gray 
ironwork may be as great as in heavier work, or even 
greater, the tonnage handled is proportionately much 
smaller. Frequently no overhead equipment is required, 
tracks or trucks being amply sufficient for handling the 
iron. Certain floors may require comparatively large 
amounts of iron and separate handling appliances, but in 
general the buildings will be divided into bays, with the 
melting done at one end or one side, and the cleaning de- 
partment directly opposite. The pickling department 
should be located away from the natural line of growth, 
so that extensions will not disturb this department. For 
this class of work the coreroom can be established at a 
distance from the foundry, and it is not essential to have 
it directly in or adjacent to the foundry building. 

The stock sheds and iron storage should, of course, be 
convenient to the melting department, and the overhead 
crane is not essential to the iron yard. Tracks and cars 
connecting with the elevator are as economical as a yard 
crane, when all of the handling is considered. A separate 
building should also be provided for the storage and re- 
pair of molding machines. 

In a foundry of this type it will be found necessary 
to install light overhead travelers, which can serve either 
the molders or the machines, and which in any event can 
handle the iron. Considerable space is also necessary in 
a plant of this kind for stacking flasks, as it is not prac- 
tical to have a large flask yard or to build a separate 
structure for them. Galleries can be used very well as 
storage room. 


Plants Equipped for Special Work. 

Foundries equipped with machines for special work 
will next be considered. They can be built several stories 
in hight, with a foundry on the upper floor and the other 
departments underneath, or where there are a number of 
foundries in a group the buildings should be two stories, 
with the foundry on the top floor. The various foundry 
buildings should be located so as to conveniently receive 
their supplies from one stock house and their cores from 
another, with a pattern storage and repair department 
over one or the other of these buildings. The buildings 
should be designed with sufficient head room in the lower 
story to accommodate large tumbling mills, with a plat- 
form over them for suitably distributing stock, the mills 
being high enough to dump their contents either into bar- 
tels or onto conveyors. A floor should also be provided 
for the foundry, with a frame for a suitable grating, 
through which the sand can be dropped and on which 
castings can be piled after shaking out. 

The roof should have sufficient strength to support 
travelers for carrying the molds and iron, and all bracing 
should be kept above the trusses, as far as possible, to 
provide for conveyors for handling sand to the molding 
machine hoppers. The trusses should be designed with a 
stiff lower chord, and should be of such form that the ap- 
paratus may be fastened to it anywhere without punch- 
ing or drilling. A durable floor can be made of paving 
brick laid on planks, with a cushion of sand, the planks 
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having previously been covered with a waterproof ma- 
terial to prevent dry rot. A floor of this kind can be 
changed for any purpose more easily than one of steel or 
concrete, and is furthermore much lower in first cost. 

The castings are dropped through chutes in the floor 
to the mills below, where the sorting, cleaning and grind- 
ing are done, although a certain amount of sorting can 
be done on the foundry floor by judiciously locating the 
machines on similar work. 


Specialty Foundries. 


Plants for highly specialized work, involving carriers 
for handling molds, flasks, castings, &¢., will next be con- 
sidered. There are two types, one with the building two 
or more stories in hight, with a carrier on the upper floor, 
while the other has the carrier and the other departments 
on the ground floor. The price of the real estate and the 
size of the cores largely govern the design of a plant of 
this kind, as the output is large in volume and must be 
handled by conveyors, and there is little advantage in the 
use of gravity. 

I have built plants of both types and have found 
either well suited for the work for which it was planned. 
In one case the coreroom and core storage were located 
so that the cores for all classes of work could be placed 
on the carrier with a minimum amount of handling, and 
each car of the carrier brought a fresh core to replace 
the one taken away. All departments, including the clean- 
ing room, were on the ground level. Such a plant requires 
a large amount of light and ventilation, and windows and 
skylights are placed wherever possible. The floors are 
preferably of concrete, as practically no sand collects up- 
on them, and as the pouring is done while the flasks are 
in motion on the carrier there is little danger of spilling 
or spiashing iron, In another plant producing very small 
castings the carrier was placed on the second floor, and 
the finished sections were delivered by means of a con- 
veyor through a separator and cooling tank to a continu- 
ous cleaning apparatus on the first floor. The cores were 
handled in trays. 

The roof of such a foundry should be very heavy and 
substantially braced in all directions, as it must support 
considerable overhead conveying apparatus for the hand- 
ling of sand, with concentrated loads at various points 
where the sand happens to be located. The floor should 
be of brick or concrete, preferably the former, for reasons 
which I have already given. There are no great floor 
loads with carriers, but a complicated flooring system is 
usually necessary on account of many conveying devices 
which are used. 

Wall Construction. 


In the construction of buildings brick walls, either 
with or without steel columns for supporting the trusses, 
have been used. There are other forms of wall construc- 
tion from which choice can be made, such as reinforced 
concrete, concrete plaster on wire lathe, concrete blocks, 
terra cotta hollow blocks with or without steel reinfore- 
ing strips, brick, corrugated iron and wood. The last two are 
rarely used at present, wood being objectionable on ac- 
count of the fire risk, and corrugated iron in view of its 
short life. Of the other materials the question of relative 
cost is a large factor, and a suitable selection must be 
made to fit the case in hand. 

OBJECTIONS TO CONCRETE. 


I have always presented plans of all my buildings to 
the reinforced concrete contractors, that they might com- 
pete with the other forms of construction, but I have not 
yet been able to secure a bid or to have a building built 
as cheaply by them as from other materials, and when I 
say this I accord due appreciation to the question of in- 
surance, as locality and contents are considered by the 
underwriters, as well as the type of the building. 

I am somewhat opposed to reinforced concrete on ac- 
count of its lack of what I term “ manufacturing elas- 
ticity,” since it does not adapt itself very well to altera- 
tions and extensions which are constantly being made in 
plants devoted to foundry work. Brick, concrete blocks 
and hollow tile are the most adaptable, brick probably 
being more so than any of the others. Considering the 
present price of brick, no saving can be effected by the 
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use of the other two forms of covering, although in the 
large foundries to which I refer the weight of the steel 
can be maintained at the minimum by the use of hollow 
tile above the windows. 

For interior partitions hollow tile makes a firm, cheap 
wall. Concrete plaster on wire lathe, expanded metal. or 
galvanized netting usually requires so much supporting 
steel that it is quite expensive and practically costs more 
than brick and does not possess the advantages of the 
latter. 

Roofs. 


Steel roof trusses should be carefully designed so that 
they may be conveniently reached with cleaning and 
paint brushes, especially in foundries of the continuous 
type, where considerable vapor arises from the cooling 
sand. The trusses and columns should be carefully and 
thoroughly painted. Roofs are cheaply constructed of 
wood, with slag or gravel covering. This covering is 
favored in view of its low first cost, as against slate, tile 
and special forms of reinforced concrete. I have had 
only one disastrous experience with a roof of this kind, 
and that was due to the fact that the sprinkler system 
had not yet been connected. 


Windows, Skylights and Floors. 


Windows, except where there is an exposure, are gen- 
erally made with wooden frames, glazed with factory 
ribbed glass, and should be fitted to tilt, thereby securing 
the greatest possible opening. There was at one time a 
craze for making walls almost entirely of glass and steel. 
These buildings, however, are difficult to heat in winter 
and to ventilate in summer, while the glare of the direct 
sunlight is most unpleasant. Many plants of this kind 
have adjusted curtains to the windows and have glazed 
portions of the windows and in some cases large sections 
have been removed. 

A building wall containing 50 per cent. of window 
space will usually be very completely lighted for any 
width of structure and in any event passages and storage 
departments can be placed in the darker sections. 

I am an advocate of metallic bars and ribbed glass for 
skylights, and in continuous foundries where a large 
amount of vapor is present a copper bar is cheapest in the 
end, 

All of the floors I have described have been used suc- 
cessfully, but there is one type that I have not referred 
to and which is built of ordinary brick, with rails laid 
thereon, over which the flasks of the machines can be 
moved as the case may require. The rails should be laid 
down on sleepers in a sub-base of concrete, if this floor is 
on the ground level. The floors of the charging depart- 
ments should be made of steel plates without tracks, or, in 
fact, any ridges of any kind to interfere with the free 
movement of trucks and the use of shovels or forks. 


Cupolas. 


The cupolas should be set fairly high so that a man 
may work conveniently under them and to facilitate also 
the handling of ladles of various sizes. This is especially 
a desirable feature for continuous foundries where a 
ladle reservoir is provided with a skimming device which 
is located between the cupola and the pouring ladle. 

The charging door I usually make very large, with a 
heavy cast iron curb, that a truck of scrap or coke may 
be run right up to it and dumped in. The opening is best 
protected by a wire screen raised and lowered by counter- 
weights. The installation of spark deflectors depends 
somewhat on the location. 

I sincerely hope that some one will soon devise a prac- 
tical cupola blast regulator. I have some ideas on the 
subject myself, but have been too busy to develop them. 

Depending on the work, I advise from 11 to 14 ft. 
above the tuyeres as the proper hight of the opening in 
the cupola for economical and rapid melting. After con- 
siderable experience with tuyeres of various types, I still 
adhere to the old-fashioned square box tuyere as being 
the most reliable and efficient. Blowers vary in accord- 
ance with the service they are to render, my preference 
being for a positive blast blower for cupola work, with 
independent engine or motor, as circumstances may dic- 
tate. The motor should be provided with a speed regu- 
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lator to control the melting, the latter being imperative 
for continuous practice. For air furnaces the cetrif- 
ugal blower seems to be best adapted, a simple unloading 
device being sufficient for its regulation. It is, of course, 
needless to say that the larger the fan within reasonable 
limits, the smaller the consumption of power. 

I also advocate the slagging of the iron as the melt- 
ing proceeds, and the tonnage of the heats will naturally 
indicate whether or not a special conveying apparatus 
should be used for handling this slag. A wheelbarrow is, 
of course, the simplest device. 


Raw Materials. 

The coke should be kept under cover, and handled 
as little as possible. Scrap should be handled according 
to its nature, as no single method will answer for all 
grades, although the magnet seems to be more adaptable 
than any other method. A system of handling pig iron 
will depend upon the amount consumed. Small quanti- 
ties for small cupolas which must be broken can be han- 
dled more cheaply by common labor, while large tonnages 
offer a prolific field for the use of a magnet and adds con- 
siderably to the storage space. I have yet to be con- 
vinced of the value of a cupola charging machine. Stor- 
age yards for charging materials should be served by an 
overhead crane and industrial tracks should be used as 
little as possible. 

Plunger elevators are best adapted for charging floor 
service. Whether the machine should operate directly by 
hydraulic pressure or with some elastic medium inter- 
posed between the water and the source of power will de- 
pend largely upon conditions. In large foundries, and es- 
pecially for continuous work, I usually provide a speak- 
ing tube between the melter and the charging floor that 
the chargers may supply coke in accordance with the de- 
mand for iron from the floor. From this you can see that 
the melting ratio is of comparatively little importance in 
this work, when compared with the cost of a completed 
mold. Frequently the core alone costs several times more 
than the coke employed in melting the iron. 


Cranes and Conveyors. 

For handling large fiasks I prefer a locomotive crane, 
as it gives the greatest tlexibility with the least expense. 
The practice of running an overhead crane through an 
opening in the end of the building is very expensive and 
unsatisfactory, requiring as it does expensive building 
construction. It is furthermore impossible to keep tight 
against the weather while the flask yard is limited to the 
space directly in line with the crane runway and genet- 
ally in line with and obstructing the growth of the foun- 
dry. By the use of the locomotive crane a site of any 
shape can be utilized and the crane can enter the foun- 
dry at almost any point. As it is operated by steam, it 
can be driven independently of the plant. For indoor 
flask storage, trucks and elevators provide suitable and 
convenient means for handling. 

Belts of a liberal size with bucket elevators are best 
adapted for handling sand when it is to be delivered to 
the various parts of the foundry mechanically. Belts 
may safely be used for receiving hot sand dumped out 
of flasks, though containing many sprues, much shot and 
chaplets. Belts also may be used for handling flasks in 
continuous work even though they are hot and of con- 
siderable weight. I also advocate sand riddles with 
bronze wire, as it lasts longer than iron, steel or brass. 
Wood or reinforced concrete is the best material for 
sand hoppers, conveyor troughs, etc., while all the advan- 
tages are in favor of wood. 

In designing continuous systems, whether wholly or 
partly automatic, care should be taken to keep the vari- 
ous operations independent of each other, that any inter- 
ruption to any one may not affect the others. The effi- 
ciency of this method of producing castings depends 
largely on the care given to this feature. I have known 
of some who have failed entirely as a result of the too 
close adjustment of the various operations, whereas a 
little room between them would have made the plant a 
success, 

When cranes and tracks are used, care should be 
taken to prevent points of congestion at meeting or trans- 
fer places. 
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Core Rooms. 


Core rooms naturally depend on the nature of the 
work. For large and intricate work they should be lo- 
cated in the foundry, while others can be placed in sep 
arate buildings and can deliver the cores to the foundry 
on conveyors and can later be distributed by boys. For 
making cores of moderate size to be handled in dryers, 
I advocate that the benches should be so spaced that the 
oven cars can operate between them, permitting the fin- 
ished cores to be placed directly on the cars and when 
filled they can be run directly to the ovens over suitable 
tracks. After the cores are baked the cars can be de- 
livered to the core storage room, thus obviating unnec- 
essary handling. 

For cores of large or moderate size I prefer an ovei 
which has a long arch at the bottom with fire and com- 
bustion chambers underneath, and the heat thus radiated 
will circulate through every part of the chamber. For 
small cores I had devised an oven heated by oil or gas 
containing a conveyor. Learning later that the same 
could not be patented owing to a previous right on 2 
continuous baking machine, I lost interest in the same. 
A plant which I built has eight of these in operation, 
using oil in conjunction with waste heat from the mal 
leable annealing ovens. 

——9-e_—__—__ 


A New Lidgerwood Mast Hoist. 


An electric mast hoist developed by the Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company, New York, to meet some exacting modern 
engineering conditions is herewith illustrated. It is spe- 
cially compact, containing as it does the electrical motor, 
controller and resistances, the two drums for operating 





Fig. 1.—Hoisting Engine of the Lidgerwood Mast Hoist, Built 
by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York. 


the boom and fall lines of the derrick, all within reach 
of the operator. Fig. 1 is a view of the hoisting engine, 
while Fig. 2 shows it as installed for operating. This 
derrick was designed especially for preparing the founda- 
tions of the new terminal building in course of con- 
struction for the Hudson Companies at Cortlandt, Church, 
Dey and Fulton streets, New York. In preparing the 
foundations for several of the huge structures recently 
erected in New York it has been found that where a 


number of caissons were to be sunk closely together it 
was necessary for rapid and economical working to equip 
travelers with derricks and to keep the dimensions as 
small as possible in order to allow for the use of a num- 
ber of similar derricks within a limited space. The new 
Lidgerwood derrick goes far toward solving the problem 
and the one shown in operation has given good satisfac 
tion. 

A decided advantage of the derrick is that the oper- 
ator has full control of every operation, including the 
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Fig. 2.—YVhe Lidgerwood Hoisting Engine as Installed for Oper- 
ating a Mast Hoist. 


application of power, while he stands constantly facing 
his work. The hoist meets the conditions for compact- 
ness as it eliminates the space necessary for the leads 
where full wheel derricks and separate hoists are em- 
ployed, and it is adaptable for the operation of two booms 
mounted on a single traveler. The hoist is operated by 
a 250-volt direct current electric motor, and is also made 
to operate an alternating current with induction motors. 
It has a nominal capacity of 4000 Ib. lifted at a speed 
of 150 ft. per minute. The drums, which measure 12 in. 
in diameter and 19%4 in. in width of face, are each com- 
plete with brakes, ratchet and pawl. 

In addition to the regular brakes operated by foot 
levers, the hoist is fitted with electrical solenoid brakes, 
which in many cases are desirable for added safety. The 
solenoid brake is applied to the shaft of the electric 
motor, and when the operating current is turned on the 
motor it passes through the coils to the solenoid, lifts 
the armature and automatically releases the brake. 
When the current is shut off, or in case of its being cut off 
by accident, the armature falls and its weight sets the 
brake with power sufficient to hold the entire load of the 
hoist. According to tests made by the New York Edison 
Company in handling loaded buckets weighing 2200 Ib., 
the derrick requires only % kw.-hr. of current to com- 
plete a cycle of operations, such as lifting a bucket out of 
a caisson through the air lock, raising the boom and 
swinging it through an are of 45 degrees, returning the 
boom to its original position and lowering the bucket to 
the bottom of the caisson. 


a 


It has been suggested that the little Turbinia of 
England, which was the original turbine driven vessel 
of the world, be preserved as a record of one of the 
greatest events in modern marine engineering. The boat, 
which had originally one shaft and one propeller driven 
by one turbine, has now three shafts and nine propellers 
driven by three turbines. 


. 
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The Evolution of the Sheet Mill.* 





BY W. C. CRONEMEYER, M’KEESPORT, PA. 





The First Plant at Pittsburgh, 

In the United States the rolling of iron sheets was 
first started early in the nineteenth century. It appears 
that the first, or at least one of the first, American sheet 
rolling mills was built in Pittsburgh in 1818. In Swank’s 
“Tron in All Ages” we find a quotation from the Pitts- 
burgh Almanac of 1819 as follows: “A very extensive 
establishment under the superintendence of Joshua 
Malen, formerly of Valley Forge and whose talents will 
be an important acquisition to this section of the Union, 
has been made by the Pittsburgh Steam Engine Company. 
At their mill, which has two engines, each of 120 hp., 
will be manufactured bar and rolled sheet iron.” 

The location or the identity of this plant I have not 
been able to ascertain, nor whether it ever went into 
actual operation and produced rolled sheet iron in those 
early days. The first distinct records I have been able 
to find of sheet iron making in America are those of the 
works of Alan Wood near Wilmington, Del., where nail 
plates were rolled as early as 1812 and thin sheet iron 
about 1829. Marshall’s sheet rolling mill near Newport, 
Del., was built in 1836 and several more sheet. iron works 
were established in Delaware, eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey between 1840 and 1860. Alan Wood, the 
grandsire of the Wood family whose name has become 
famous in the sheet iron industry, removed his works to 
Conshohocken, Pa., where the now extensive works are 
still in possession of and are operated by the grandsons 
and great-grandsons of the founder. W. Dewees Wood, 
one of the sons of Alan the first, was the founder of the 
planished sheet iron works in McKeesport. 

In Pittsburgh the production of thin sheet iron began 
to flourish during the fifties and sixties of the last cen- 
tury, especially after the Civil War, when a high protec- 
tive duty was imposed upon such as well as other prod- 
ucts; a large number of the owners of sundry iron works 
then added one or more trains of sheet rolls to their re- 
spective establishments and operated them in connection 
with their merchant mills. At that time Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Shoenberger & Co., A. M. Byers & Co., Zug & Co. and 
others were making common sheet iron along with their 
other products. Prominent among those who confined 
themselves to sheet iron exclusively or made them their 
chief product were Moorhead, McClean & Co. aud Ever- 


son & Preston. The oldest sheet iron mills west of Pitts- 
burgh are, I believe, the Falcon Works at Niles, Ohio. 


After 1875 the production of common sheet iron increased 
rapidly and a large number of new works were built in 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Eastern and Western Types of Mills. 

As the light sheet iron industry grew in both the 
East and the West, two distinct methods and two dif- 
ferent kinds of product were developed. In the East pre- 
vailed what was called the loose mill, or the Philadelphia 
style, while in the West the tight mill, or Pittsburgh style, 
was adopted as a rule. The difference in the two styles 
of rolling and the subsequent product consisted chiefly in 
the fact that the Eastern mills used one piece of thin flat 
bar for each single sheet and the Western mills would 
produce two to four sheets of gauges lighter than No. 22 
from one piece of thicker bar. In the Eastern style the bars 
having been cut into lengths which corresponded with the 
required width of the finished sheet, were first rolled single 
in a roughing mill to about No. 16 gauge. Of the plates 
thus obtained from two to six, according to the required 
thickness of the finished sheets, were matched—that is, 
they were placed on top of one another, a sprinkle of 
charcoal dust being thrown between the several layers. 
The pack thus obtained was then reheated and rerolled 
until it became too cold for further easy stretching, when 
the several sheets in the pack would be separated and the 
pack so rearranged that the sheets which had been on the 
inside would come to the outside and vice versa. A 
further sprinkle of charcoal dust was then applied either 
before or during the subsequent rerolling. The char- 
“nal dust was used mainly to prevent the sheets from 


* From a paper read at the April meeting of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sticking or welding together. By such means the latter 
could be subjected to a much higher degree of heat and 
would consequently stretch more quickly than if no dust 
had been used. The rolls were kept cool by squirting 
water on them. In this manner the sheets came out with 
a cover of black oxide and a surface of practicaliy uni- 
form color, which offered considerable resistance to frr- 
ther oxidation. The still adhering black dust, however, 
was a rather disagreeable feature for the sheet iron 
worker. The finished sheets after being trimmed or 
sheared to correct sizes would be annealed in an open 
fire, generally after the day’s task of rolling was com- 
pleted, in the same furnace in which they had been pre- 
viously heated during the rolling process. 


The Doubling System. 

I believe the principal feature of this system still pre- 
vails in the East, although many improvements have been 
made in the finishing processes. In the rolling of sheets 
not thinner than No. 21 gauge, there was no material dif- 
ference between the East and the West; but for rolling 
sheets No. 22 and lighter the Western milis with, as far as 
I know, but the one exception of the W. D. Wood Com- 
pany in McKeesport, adopted the doubling system. In 
this system two pieces of bar constitute a pair. The two 
pieces are brought out of the furnace simultaneously and 
pushed through the rolls, one right after the other, until 
they are down to about No. 12 or 14 gauge. The pair is 
then matched and put back in the furnace, reheated and 
rerolled,and the pack is bent over in the middle and 
doubled, so that there are now four layers in the pack. 
The pack is heated again and rolled out to the required 
length. Sometimes as the required thickness and length 
of the sheets demand, three single sheets are matched so 
as to make a final pack with six layers. Sometimes when 
very thin sheets are to be produced, packs with four 
layers are doubled, heated and rolled again, so as to make 
a pack of eight layers, and in recent years as many 
as 16 sheets are rolled in a pack. . In this process no dust 
or welding preventer is used between the sheets, and 
therefore they must be rolled: at a lower heat, and the 
raw material must be of:a quality that will not weld too 
readily at that heat. The surface of the rolls, which ex- 
pand in: the middle as they get heated up, must be turned 
to a -comeave shape; that is, their diameter must be 
slightly smaller in the middle than on the ends. The 
doubling of the sheets, which was in the early days ac- 
complished by beating down the bends in them with big 
wooden mallets, is now almost universally done by me- 
chanical devices attached to the shears with which the 
rough edges and ends are cut from the sheets during the 
process of rolling, or by separate machines. 

After the packs have been trimmed or sheared to cor- 
rect sizes the several sheets are separated or opened and 
as they generally adhere pretty tightly it requires some 
little strength and skill to separate them. While the two 
outside or top and bottom sheets of the pack which have 
come in direct contact with the rolls have a smooth oxi- 
dized and uniformly colored surface, the oxide on the 
inside sheets is very thin and when the sheets are torn 
apart will adhere in spots or flowers, sometimes on one 
and sometimes on the other sheet, leaving a corresponding 
clear or deoxidized spot on its mate, and thus bring about 
a variegated surface. While such sheets are not as de- 
sirable as the BDastern style product for stove pipes and 
other similar purposes, where the surface is to remain in 
its natural state, they are more serviceable by far when 
the adhering oxide is to be removed or they are to be 
coated with other substances or are covered up other- 
wise. In the early days many of the Western manufac- 
turers annealed their products in open furnaces, the same 
as was done in the East, but now all light sheets are an- 
nealed while packed in closed boxes—unless it be that 
during the last year or two the quick open fire annealing 
process has been found to be more serviceable for certain 
purposes of work. 

The main principles of the two different styles or proc- 
esses which 1 have tried to describe to you still prevail 
in the making of the ordinary finished or common grades 
of sheets; but on the basis of both of them consider- 
able progress has been made in the production of more 
highly finished sheets. 
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The Bray Mill. 

During the last two decades several inventors and 
mill designers have tried to break away from the old- 
time methods of rolling sheets, and quite a number of 
patents have been issued on improved sheet rolling mills, 
but of all of them only the most recent one has entered 
into actual practice. I refer to the Bray mill, which 
now bids fair to be the means of eventually revolution- 
izing the old methods. 

The Bray mill might be called semicontinuous. It 
consists of a large, continuous bar heating furnace in 
which the bars are heated while they are carried by an 
automatic device from the charging end to and out of 
the discharging end of the furnace, where they drop on 
the fore plate of the mill and are carried successively 
through four or five pairs of rolls set tandem. When the 
plates emerge from the last of these they are in the 
shape of singles, so called. By a mechanical device 
every alternate plate is arrested after it emerges from 
the rolls until the next sheet is also out and lies on top 
of the first, thus forming a pair. The pair moves along 
again until it rests under a pair of rolls, arranged side 
by side horizontally; then a pusher strikes the pair of 
sheets from below, bends it in the middle and pushes 
it into the nip of the horizontal pair of rolls, from which 
later it emerges as a pack of fours which is taken over 
to the black plate finishing mill to be reheated and re- 
rolled to a finish. 

The First American Pianished Sheets, 

The first and tolerably successful attempt to bring 
out in the United States a highly finished sheet iron 
product that could compete with the glossy and uni- 
formly blue colored Belgian sheets, and especially also 
with the Russian iron, of which large quantities were im- 
ported every year, was made by the Alan Wood Company 
of Conshohocken, Pa., about 1865. The Counts Demidow, 
who were making the Russian sheet iron with the help 
of their serfs in the depths of the Ural Mountains, kept 
their process a profound secret, and it was then generally 
believed that such fine material could be produced only 
from the peculiar kind of magnetic ores which were found 
in that region. But the Woods proceeded, nevertheless, 
on the basis of their own methods by thoroughly clean- 
ing their charcoal iron sheets, removing the heavy oxide 
by means of acids. reoxidizing and rebluing the sheets, 
and polishing them in highly ground chilled rolls. About 
the middle of the sixties W. D. Wood branched off from 
the parent concern and came to McKeesport, where he 
carried on experiments on an extensive scale in anneal- 
ing, cleaning, oxidizing and polishing processes. About 
1872 he started to give the material a highly finished 
mottled surface by polishing the sheet under planishing 
hammers with large chilled face dies, and thereby gave 
it the appearance which was one of the chief peculiarities 
of the Russian iron. From year to year the product has 
been further improved, so that the sheets which are now 
being turned out at the works (which in 1900 came into 
possession of the American Sheet Steel Company) surpass 
the original Russian product in finish and uniformity of 
gauge, and have driven the latter out of the American 
market almost entirely. 

Pickled and Cold Rolled Sheets. 


In 1870 or 1871 Rogers and Burchfield commenced at 
their works at Apollo and Leechburg, Pa., the manu- 
facture of cold rolled and pickled and cold rolled sheets. 
William Rogers came here from Great Britain, where he 
had learned the art of producing fine sheets in the Welsh 
tin plate works, and succeeded from the start in turning 
out a superior product which found large demand. His 
methods were in principle the same as were in vogue in 
the other Western mills, but by cautious heating, avoiding 
scaling or heavy oxidation and by keeping the hot mills 
and cold mills in good trim and the rolls well polished, 
he managed to turn out a product superior to the regular 
run of common sheets of those days, and which were to 
form the basis for further manipulations. 

The raw materia) used was principally charcoal iron 
bar, made from hammered blooms, and if puddled bars 
were used they were as a rule refined by forming a pile 
of them, putting a charcoal bar on the bottom and the 
top of the pile, reheating that pile and rerolling it into 
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the required sheet bar. To produce extra fine qualities 
for stamping purposes, &c., the refining process was even 
further extended by piling best refined charcoal iron bar, 
reheating it, forming it into a billet under the steam 
hammer, again heating it and rolling the finished sheet bar. 

If the sheets were intended for purposes that re- 
quired simply good material with a smooth surface, they 
were cold rolled only in polished cold rolls, after they 
had received their first box annealing, and were then re- 
annealed to take out the brittleness produced by the cold 
rolls. But if the material was to be used for stamping 
purposes, or was to be cut up into smaller pieces in dies, 
or if it was to be tinned, the scale or oxide was re- 
moved from the surface by pickling the sheets in sul- 
phuric or muriatic acid before going into first annealing; 
then after annealing the manipulations were about the 
same as with the sheets that were cold rolled only. 

The demand for cold rolled and pickled and cold 
rolied sheets has become very great in late years, but 
the manipulations in producing these finishes have re- 
mained practically the same to the present day, only that 
the pickling which was formerly performed by hand labor 
is now done with the aid of pickling machines. 

The Introduction of Soft Steel, 

While the industry was thus growing an entire new 
feature entered into its development—viz., the use of 
soft steel. The first attempt to roll soft Bessemer steel 
into sheets was made in 1876 at the United States Iron 
& Tin Plate Works, of which I was secretary and busi- 
ness manager. Our works were built for the purpose of 
making tin plates, but we found that without the protec- 
tion which was bestowed upon all kindred industries, but 
was denied to tin plates, we could not make the business 
pay, and were compelled to hunt other sources of making 
a living. At a visit to our neighbors, the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, which were built at the same time as ours, 
where Capt. William R. Jones was superintendent and H. 
Preusse, chief chemist, I saw a large pile of rail bloom 
ends for which the manufacturers had no special use. 
Previous to this we had filled some orders for shovel 
and scoop iron, which required tough stock with an acid 
cleaned, or what we used to call pickled finished, surface. 
It struck me that if we could get the bloom ends reduced 
to sheet bar they would make good raw material for our 
shovel stock. Suggesting this to Captain Jones, he took 
to the idea with celerity and agreed at once to roll the 
ends into a shape of billets that would fit our bar rolls 
so that we could break them down into the proper size 
sheet bar. The experiment was a success from the first. 
The plates we rolled were from 14 to 17 gauge, or singles. 
When our superintendent found how well the steel 
worked into singles he tried to work the stock in doubles 
and fours, but being rail carbon stock, it was too hard 
and stiff. Eventually Captain Jones made a special mix- 
ture for a charge of low carbon steel for our purpose, and 
this experiment again proved a success, in the bar mill as 
well as in the sheet mill, and in the pickling, annealing 
and tinning process. We found that the wasters, or 
seconds, in tinning were-only about 10 per cent., while 
with the use of charcoal iron we had often more than 25 
per cent. We were then living in the hope that this dis- 
covery might help us to continue the manufacture of tin 
plates, but at that time steel billets were costing $55 to 
$60 a ton, against $28 for muck bar and $36 for charcoal 
blooms, and the iron workers, thinking that they must 
get some benefit from the innovation, demanded 15 per 
cent. advance in their wages for working such product. 
Thus the advantages gained were not sufficient to over- 
come the many obstructions to the progress of tin plate 
making, and we had to give up the manufacture of the 
latter in spite of the new discovery. However, we con- 
tinued to use the soft Bessemer in many of our other 
black products, and other mills began to use it soon 
after. It appears that the use of soft steel in the making 
of sheets and tin plate was not introduced at the English 
mills till about 1879 or 1880. Inasmuch as the surface 
of sheet steel is much cleaner and denser than that of 
iron, it can be blued or oxidized more readily. 

How the use of soft steel for sheet purposes has 
grown and how it has displaced iron alinost entirely is a 
matter of recent history. 








THE 
Special Shaw Cranes for Panama. 


For handling miscellaneous freight at the Laboca 
wharf, which is the Pacific terminus of the Panama Rail- 
road, the Shaw Electric Crane Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
has now under construction a lot of eight special cranes. 
The crane is a special crane in the fullest sense of the 
word, nothing of the sort ever having been built before, 
and it would be difficult to classify it under any of the 
type names as now applied to cranes. Perhaps as good a 
name as any would be—an adjustable jib traveling crane, 
although the cantilever tips, unlike a jib crane. In effect 
it combines the functions of a jib crane, a boom crane 
and a traveling gantry crane, with the exception that the 
boom does not swing on a vertical axis. The cranes were 
designed to meet the peculiar conditions existing at the 
wharf, among which might be mentioned the tidal varia- 
tion of about 20 ft. 

The boom, which is 80 ft. long, is shown in Fig. 1 in 
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from the front of the warehouse to the edge of the wharf 
was sufficient for a track of only 11 ft. gauge. ‘This, to- 
gether with the necessary height and reach, made the 
question of stability a serious one. Although the weight 
of frame and machinery has been so disposed that the 
crane will be stable with a load 25 per cent. above normal 
capacity in the extreme position, clamps have been pro- 
vided which are always in engagement with the rear rail, 
to prevent the crane from tippiug if a load should become 
fouled on a hatchway or other part of the vessel. 

The crane is mounted on six wheels, four under the 
front and two under the rear. Anticipating the possi- 
bility of uneven settling of the wooden roof the wheels 
are carried in equalizers so arranged as to compensate 
for any probable irregularities of track without straining 
the structure. The machinery for the various movements 
is placed in the base of the tower, adding to the stability 
of the crane, and giving easy access for inspection. For 
convenience in shipping and erecting each set of ma- 





Fig. 1. 


One of the Eight Special Cranes Now Being Built for the Panama Railroad Company by the Shaw Electric Crane 


Company, Muskegon, Mich. 


its working position, standing at an angle a little over 30 
degrees from horizontal. It was required that the outer 
end should stand at sufficient hight to carry loads over 
the decks of the largest vessels at high tide, while the 
inner end must be low enough to project inside of the 
warehouse door. The boom may be raised to the position 
shown in Fig. 2, carrying the outer end clear of all parts 
of vessels and withdrawing the inner end from the ware- 
house. With it in this position vessels may be docked 
and the cranes placed opposite the various hatchways in 
proper position for loading or discharging cargoes. The 
crane is controlled by cable at any position. 

The main frame or tower is of steel construction and 
stands 62 ft. above the track. There is a clear opening 
through it 10 ft. wide, in which the boom is suspended 
and through which the loads are carried. The base, 
which is 28 ft. 10% in. in length, is so constructed that 
the crane can travel over freight piled to a hight of 6 ft. 
between the tracks, and so that goods may be trucked di- 
rectly from under the crane to the warehouse. The space 


chinery is mounted on a separate frame, which is easily 
handled and put in place. 

The crane has a regular working capacity of 4 tons 
and a reach of 40 ft. from the center line between rails 
to the extreme outer position of the load. The total hight 
of hoist is 70 ft., and the hoisting speed with full load is 
150 ft. per minute. The load can also be racked out and 
up at a speed of 150 ft. per minute. The other two move- 
ments, the traveling of the entire crane and the hoisting 
of the boom, are relatively slow, being required only in 
setting the crane in position for service. The travel is 
operated by chain drive-from a shaft driven by the motor 
to sprockets on the truck wheels. The other movements 
are obtained from drum hoists of the usual motor driven 
type. 

The hoist is operated by a 65-hp. motor, the rack mo- 
tion by a 40-hp. motor and the travel and boom hoist by 
24-hp. and 8-hp. motors, respectively. The voltage is 220 
direct current. Automatic switches are provided to pre- 
vent over travel in hoisting and racking out, and an over- 
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load switch for the hoist machinery. 
under control of one operator, whose cab is so located as 
to give him the best view of his work. The crane weighs 
nearly 50 tons, and with the boom in the raised position, 
as shown in Fig. 2, stands 90 ft. above the wharf. 

The motors and controllers, as well as all structural 
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Fig. 2.—A View of the Special Shaw Crane with the Boom Raised. 


work and machinery, are the product of the Shaw Electric 
Company’s plant at Muskegon, Mich. 
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Cooling and Humidifying Textile Mills —W. H. Car- 
rier, engineer of the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., read a paper before the recent annual convention 
in Philadelphia of the American Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers on “A New Departure in Cooling and 
Humidifying Textile Mills.” This paper describes the 
fan system by which the various departments of a cotton 
mill are humidified and cooled in summer by artificial 
ventilation with cold saturated air, and are humidified 
and heated in winter by first saturating the air at the 
proper temperature and then heating the air after satu- 
ration to a temperature sufficient to maintain the re- 
quired temperature and humidity conditions in the room. 
The system is thoroughly explained, both by lucidly writ- 
ten text and carefully prepared drawings. Tables of 
tests at various mills are presented as part of the paper, 
showing the success derived from the application of the 
system. 


A Robertson Motor Driven Hack Saw. 


Electric motor drive, as applied to the No. 3 rapid cut 
Buf- 
Because of the many 
machines compact and 
and obtained by 
mounting the motor under the bed at the rear end, where 


power saw made by the Robertson Mfg. 
falo, N. Y., is herewith illustrated. 
and 


connection 


Company, 


uses applications of these 


close was desirable, was 
it occupies no extra space. The starting box is mounted 
the the rear end. The 
pinion on the motor and the intermediate pinion are of 
fibre, metal bushed for set screws. The other gears are 
cut from solid metal. The motor is of 4 hp. and is fur- 
nished for either direct or alternating current. 

The saw is of the company’s regular type, having an 
automatic stop gravity feed and quick starting clutch. 
The one illustrated has an adjustable frame capable at 
its greatest extension of using a 17-in. blade for cutting 
stock up to 8 x 8 in. For smaller work a shorter blade 
can be used by adjusting the outer arm on the top bar. 
The equipment is one especially useful for cutting long 
stock in all shapes. 

The demands for these machines is reported to have 


legs, also at 


on the outside of 





Drive as Applied to the No. 3 Rapid Cut Power 


Geared Motor 
Saw Made by the Robertson Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


so increased in the past five years as to have caused the 
company to extend its line from the No. 1 size first made, 
having a capacity of 4 x 4 in., until to-day eight sizes 
are built, the largest cutting up to 12 x 17 in., rounds or 
squares, and angles, tees, I-beams, &c. 


——— ~~ oe 


The Electric Outfit of the Dreadnought.—On the 
British battleship Dreadnought, which has created so 
much discussion and speculation, the electric outfit is un- 
usually complete. At the top of the foremast, and im- 
mediately above the forward funnel, is the fire control 
platform, npon which are placed the range finders, for lo- 
cating the position of an enemy or target at sea. In the 
turrets and on this platform is installed a new automatic 
system of range finding and gun elevating, by means 
of which the range as read will be electrically transmitted 
to each gun position, where, by the use of synchronized 
motors, the elevation of the guns will be steadily and 
continuously changed to correspond with the increasing 
or decreasing range, as recorded by the range finder on 
the platform. This method is said to remove all possi- 
bility of error in the transmission of information as to 
the ranges and in the manual elevation of the guns, and 
leaves to the gun crew merely the duty of traversing the 
guns, and thus keeping them fixed upon the enemy. The 
lofty foretopmast places the fore truck fully 200 ft. above 
the water line. A short mainmast is carried in the usual 
position, mainly for the support of the antennz of the 
wireless telegraph equipment. 
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The Universal System of Machine Molding. 


BY E. RONCERAY, PARIS, FRANCE. 


It may be presumption for an inhabitant of the old 
Continent to come to the United States to talk to foundry- 
men about an improvement in molding machines. Yet 
I have heard that while you are quick to improve your 
methods you also welcome new things, provided they are 
good, and I have been told that mine are good. If our 





Fig. 1.—Nine Stripping Plates and Four Plugs in the Two 
Bottom Plates. 


solution of the problem of machine molding is different 
from any thus far put forth in the United States, per- 
haps it is because our conditions are so different. In the 
United States you have a market not only larger than the 
French, English, or German markets separately, but even 
larger than all the European markets combined. Conse- 
quently, when we Frenchmen have an opportunity of 
making one dynamo you can make 100; where we make 
10 gas engines you make 1000, and where we make 100 
eastings you make 10,000. This is enough to show how 
different are the problems we have to solve, even when 
they appear to be the same. 

Receiving such large orders, you do not hesitate to 
spend money on pattern plates and special molding ma- 
chines, the expense per casting being reduced to a trifle 
on account of the quantity of castings you have to make. 
You have gone as far as to design the castings and make 





Fig. 2.— Stripping Plate Which Is Also Part of Pattern and Core 
Print. 


the patterns to suit the molding machines. In France 
we have had to deal with small orders, with patterns 
made for molding by hand, and the castings are very 
often designed by draftsmen who have never seen a mold 
in their lives. 

We have had to find something to meet the demands 
of our growing automobile industry. Up to the present 
time, in France this industry has not been standardized, 
and consequently the castings are the most intricate that 
can be found. Furthermore, these castings are always 
wanted in a hurry. Consequently, the orders being small, 
we have had to make our pattern plates quickly and 
cheaply, and to make them from the ordinary wooden 
patterns for any intricate casting. After that we had to 
design machines for using these pattern plates and mak- 
ing castings from them. There is no need of telling you 


that the problem was rather difficult. Nevertheless, after 
heavy expense, much time and with the help of several 
bright foundrymen and mechanics, it has been solved. 

The pattern plates we make, which are covered by 
several patents, are of different types, or rather, are a 
combination of different systems. The whole system has 
been devised with a view to making pattern plates and 
stripping plates in the foundry, without the help of the 
machine shop. There is no need of mentioning to an a& 
sembly of founders the trouble and delay involved in ob- 
tuining a pattern or a pattern plate from a machine 
shop; and when after much difficulty and wasted time it 
is secured, in most cases it is useless. 

To make a good pattern plate it is necessary for one 
to be a good molder, a good fitter and a.good pattern- 





Fig. 3.—Plain Stripping Plate. 


maker, accomplishments rather difficult to find in the 
same man. Our processes have the advantage of obviat- 
ing these difficulties and result in a considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of pattern plates. Our patterns are 
adaptable to any castings required by the trade, provided 
50 castings or more are made from the same pattern. 

It is needless to emphasize the fact that these results 
will widen considerably the field of machine molding, 
which up to the present has been confined to a definite 
class of work. According to my understanding of the 
situation, I claim that if 10 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage of castings under 500 Ib. have been machine molded 





Fig. 4.—An Example of the Pattern Plates Used. 


up to the present, 50 per cent. at least will be molded in 
the future by the use of these new methods. 

One of the main points is the method of making strip- 
ping plates. Every founder knows the numerous advan- 
tages of stripping plates and also the various schemes 
that have been invented to do away with them, on ac- 
count of their high cost and the impossibility of adapt- 
ing them to crooked joints or intricate castings. In spite 
of the ingenuity spent here in power ramming machines, 
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hand stripping plate machines still have a good reputa- 
tion, and are certainly capable of turning out fine cast- 
ings. The way we make stripping plates enables the 
founder to use them in profusion whenever there is the 
slightest danger of the sand breaking, or, as we express 





Fig. 5.—Castings Set Edge to Edge to Economize Space. 


it in French, he uses the stripping plates, “a toutes les 
suuces.” The result is that we are absolutely certain of 
getting a good mold at each ramming, as far as this side 
of the question is concerned. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 illustrate clearly to what an extent 
we use stripping plates, and an inspection of them will 
quickly show that no fitting has been done. These strip- 


lig. 6.—Molding Machine with Swinging Head. 
Mold. * 


Ramming the 


ping plates are usually made of a noncontracting metal, 
but in special cases they can readily be made of cast 
iron. A considerable number of loose parts can be used 
on certain plates. For aluminum casings for automobiles 
not less than 25 stripping plates are used and very often 
we take twice as many. 

When the casting is not very large and is of such 
shape as to allow it; we use reversible plates, disposed 
with top and bottom of the same pattern side by side, 
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so that two flasks rammed on the same pattern plate 
constitute a complete mold. Similar work has previously 
been done by setting half patterns on a plate, but in our 
process we obtain it simply by molding, even if the joint 
is very crooked, and the pattern plates thus obtained are 
always absolutely accurate. Fig. 4 shows an example 
of this arrangement which has proven to be most useful 





Fig. 7.—Automatie Sand Distributer. 


in a number of cases. A peculiarity of this reversible 
system is that, when a side of the casting is flat, or al- 
most flat, a great saving in space is effected by setting 
castings edge to edge. Fig. 5 shows a good example of 
this arrangement which effects a saving of 30 per cent. 
of space in certain cases. 


A special application of the reversible process is its 





Fig. 8. 


Molding Machine with Sand Distributer. 


use for making what we have ealled “ cliche.” The cliche 
is a small reversible pattern plate, entirely metallic, of 
constant width but of variable length, containing as 
many of the articles to be molded as can be inserted in 
its surface. These cliches, which are readily obtained, 
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are inserted in a special frame called a cliche table, the 
number of them varying according to their length, and 
this table itself forms a reversibie multiple pattern plate, 
variable at will in its composition. 

The main advantage of the cliche system is that the 
founder can easily remove and replace any of the cliches 
trom the cliche table, and never make-more molds than 
are required of any pattern ordered, which is an impor- 
tant saving. The cliches are kept in store and are always 
ready for any repeat order of the same article. 

It is necessary to add that the time of manufacttiring 
a pattern plate, by these processes, varies from 1 to 2 
hr. for a cliche, to several days for the most complicated 
plates. Perhaps it may be well to state that the pat- 
tern plate, as we have conceived it, is a strongly built 
contrivance, strong not only by reason of its elements, 
but more especially in its design. It is composed, as a 
rule, of a base formed by an iron frame filled with plas- 
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Fig. 9 —Machine Designed for Large Work. 


ter, upon which are set the patterns composed of a thin 
shell of white metal filled with plaster, on which they 
rest during the ramming action. It is evident that they 
are quite different from the pattern plates and stripping 
plates known in America. 

I will now discuss the machines we have designed to 
complete this line of new devices. We, of course, can 
use ordinary pattern plates, and with slight alterations, 
even vibrating pattern plates. But our machines give 
their maximum results with our system of pattern plates 
and stripping plates. 

Makers of molding machines have numerous styles, 
and in each style a number of sizes. It is generally 
claimed to be a talking point. We, on the contrary, ex- 
cepting a few special machines only used for very special 
eases, have only two styles of machines and each style 
is limited in sizes. Each of our machines can handle all 
sorts of castings up to its maximum capacity, from the 
most simple up to the most intricate, using flasks of many 
different sizes and shapes up to the maximum capacity. 
This is the reason we have called our machine Universal. 
The Universal machines are made standard and swing 
ing. The former are in six sizes rangjng from 10 x 10 
in. flasks up to 5 x 4 ft. flasks and even larger; the lat- 
ter are in four sizes covering the same range, making 
10 sizes in all. 
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To operate our machines we use hydraulic power, in- 
stead of compressed air generally used here. I fail to 
agree with most of your manufacturers, who hold that 
compressed air is necessary for machine molding, and I 
will explain my reasons for this. Compressed air is usu- 
ally available at a pressure of 80 to 100 Ib. per square 
inch. This low pressure leads to the adoption of a big 
cylinder to obtain sufficient pressure to ram the mold; 
but as a rule the static pressure, even with such big 
cylinders, is not sufficient, and it is then necessary to give 
biows. You have all experienced this action, which is 
much like that of a steam hammer, and you know how 
destructive it is, both to the pattern plates and the ma- 
chines, 

Regarding the drawing of the pattern, compressed 
air, being an elastic fluid, is not at all adapted to this 
kind of work and to properly perform this operation it 
has been found necessary either to draw the pattern by 
hand or to use what I have no hesitation in calling very 
ingenious devices, but which are somewhat complicated. 

Hydraulic pressure can be obtained high enough to 
use static pressure for ramming with reasonable sizes of 





Fig. 10.—Swinging Machine. 


pistons, and I consider this a great advantage. You not 
only get the exact pressure necessary by the use of a 
gauge and so have it under perfect control, but also by 
simple arrangements you can obtain more or less pressure 
as required, hard in some places and soft in others, which 
is necessary to obtain good work. 

For the drawing of the pattern, the gentle and steady 
motion of hydraulic power is exactly what is necessary, 
and permits the use of time saving devices, to which [ 
will refer. Another important point is the power con- 
sumed. As an average a compressed air machine requires 
about 4 hp.; our machines and arrangements accomplish 
the same work with 1-5 hp. or 1-20 as much. 

One may advance the objection that water may freeze 
in cold weather, in spite of the fact that all modern 
foundries are heated and many hydraulic appliances are 
used in metallurgy without trouble. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that nothing is simpler than making a 
return to the tank and then using a nonfreezing mix- 
ture, such as alcohol or glycerine, in the water to prevent 
it from freezing. The piping generally used is very 
small; it ranges from 3-8 in. inside diameter up to 1 in. 
for very large plants. but the latter is seldom used. 

Our standard machines are divided into two classes, 
Cesignated as A and M. The difference is only in the 
detail of the table. The class A molding machine gener- 
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aily consists of a box or pedestal. the top of which is a 
table on which the pattern plate is fixed. A swinging 
beam, pivoted on the back column. carries the hydraulic 
piston for ramming the sand, and a movable hook placed 
at the other end of the beam allows it to be fixed in the 
right position for ramming. The hight available above 
the table can be adjusted by a telescopic screw, reducing 
the stroke to its minimum in each case and then saving 
water and time, while striking off sand is avoided owing 
to the perfectly flat surfaces so obtained. Inside the box 
is a vertical hydraulic ram carrying a movable table. 
This ram is provided for drawing the mold from the pat- 
tern plate after ramming. For this purpose the table 





Fig. 11.—Machine for Small Work. 


earries four adjustable brackets holding four vertical 
rods, which work outside of the body of the machine and 
engage the corners of the flasks or of the stripping plates, 
so that an absolutely true lift is obtained. 

In a few special cases, where long cores, gears, &c., 
have to be dealt with, we recommend the installation of 
the machine with a double ramming device, which in- 
sures an equal pressure over the whole length of the core 
or gives an additional ramming in the weak parts of the 
mold. The swinging beam has the advantage of leaving 
the access to the flask entirely free for the operator to 
move around, which is shown in Fig. 6. Recently the 
machines have been fitted with a special treadle arrange- 
ment for drawing the flask. 

A useful addition to such a quick machine is the au- 
tomatic sand distributer, Fig. 7, which consists of a hop- 
per in which the sand is fed by a mechanical device, de- 
pending on the general arrangement of the foundry and 
under which a swinging box is filled with sand and emp 
tied when above the flasks. The opening and closing of 
the bottoms of the hopper and box are obtained by a 
simple motion backward and forward of a lever worked 
by the man operating the machine. This device saves 
all shoveling and consequently considerably increases the 
output. Fig. 8 shows a machine operated in connection 
with the sand distributer. 

Class M machines, Fig. 9, have been designed special- 
ly for large work, as mine shafts and tunnel segments, 
truck bolsters, four and six cylinder automobile casings, 
large valves, &c. The chief departure from the other ma- 
chines is in the adaptability of the table to the require- 
ments of the castings to be made. 

With the standard Universal machines previously de 
scribed practically all molds can be produced, but when 
heavy pockets of sand have to be lifted, the use of gag- 
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gers becomes a necessity. This renders the ramming un 
certain and tedious, and the use of the swinging Univer- 
sal machine overcomes this difficulty. These machines 
are also very useful when the sand has no binding power, 
especially for the production of drags, which, after their 
ramming on the machine, are turned over into their pour- 
ing position. In their main points the swinging machines 
are very much like our standard types, only having a 
longer ramming stroke and a shorter drawing stroke; 
but they are pivoted on a horizontal axle which is placed 
about the center of gravity of the machine, when loaded 
with the mold. The operation of these machines is sim- 
ilar to that of the standard machines, but when the mold 
is under pressure the whole machine, with pattern plate 
and mold, is revolved 180 degrees, to draw the mold on 
its base, as shown in Fig. 10. 

The swinging machines can occasionally be used as 
standard machines, and in that case their operation is 
exactly the same as for the standard type. When used 
as swinging machines their operation is decidedly differ- 
ent. The ramming piston is not only used for ramming, 
but also for drawing the mold, and the function of the 
opposite piston is to help the starting of the sand at the 
beginning of the drawing operation and then stop, when 
the mold is out of danger. In fact, the mold is at first 
supported by the two pistons, the ramming piston carry- 
ing the ramming plate, and very often a follow board and 
the drawing piston, to which are attached our usual 
stripping plates and stools, instead of being loose, as in 
the case of the standard machines. “At a certain point 





Fig. 12.-—Large Special Molding Machine. 


the drawing piston, together with its attached stripping 
plates and stools, is stopped while the ramming piston 
continues the downward motion, thus accomplishing the 
drawing of the mold. 

I confess that when we conceived the idea of this ma- 
chine we had grave doubts as to its success, and decided 
to make at first a very small machine. After a good 
many alterations we were successful; with practice all 
doubts were dispelled and we have now made very heavy 
machines of this style for many classes of work. 

Fig. 11 illustrates a small machine for 14-in. flasks. 
Fig. 12 shows a very large special machine made for 
eotton carding machinery. 

——__—_.9-+-—____——_ 

Edward W. Stevess has been appointed receiver for 
the West Penn Foundry & Machine Company, Avonmore, 
Pa. This company builds rolling mill and plate glass 
machinery, and also does general foundry and machine 
work. 5 
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The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Indianapolis Meeting, May 28 to 31, 1907. 


An announcement of the opening of the fifty-fifth con- 
vention of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, at Indianapolis, Ind., Tuesday evening, May 28, 
appeared in these columns last week. Such allusions as 
were made to the sessions of the following day were 
very brief, as it was the purpose to give the report of the 
professional sessions in a single account after the close of 
the convention. The following, therefore, covers the pro- 
ceedings from Wednesday morning to the conclusion of 
the meeting. 

SECOND SESSION. 


Following the usual custom business was the first 
matter of consideration at the second session, which was 
held in the auditorium of the Claypool Hotel, Wednes- 
day morning, May 29. Immediately after the meeting 
was called to order the secretary announced the election 
of Andrew Carnegie as an honorary member, the reason 
for coupling the honor being very curtly given in the 
words of his proposers because he is “ the greatest iron 
master the world has ever known.” 

Submitting the report of the tellers on the election 
of new members, the secretary stated that 254 members, 
associate members and junior members had been taken 
into the society this year, and that 190 applications are 
now pending. Announcement was also made of the 
adoption of the amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws which had been under consideration the required 
length of time. 

On behalf of the committee having that in charge, F. 
J. Miller outlined the measures which had been taken to 
raise funds for defraying the society’s indebtedness for its 
part in the land on which the United Engineering Socie- 
ties building stands. A considerable amount has already 
been raised, and the balance is to be obtained by subscrip- 
tion from the members. A telegram of congratulation 
and a request for delegates to the National Irrigation 
Congress to be held at Sacramento, Cal., next September, 
was next read, and a motion was carried to refer the 
matter to the council for such action as it might direct, 


The Machine Screw Report, 


The revised report of the Committee on Standard Pro- 
portions for Machine Screws was presented by Horace 
K. Jones. This committee consisted of Wilfred Lewis 
(chairman), Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles C. Tyler, National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Horace K. Jones, Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn.; John Riddell, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; George R. Stetson, New Bed- 
ford Gas & Edison Light Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
and Geerge M. Bond, Hartford, Conn. The revised report 
recommends changing the screw gauge outside diameters 
from 0.05784 for the smallest size, with an increment of 
0.01316, which makes the outside diameter of the 21 
standard sizes 0.45204, to an outside diameter of 0.060 
for the smallest size, with an increment of 0.013, which 
makes the outside diameter of the largest size 0,450. This 
change enables the United States Standard form of thread 
to be used without departing from the present pitch 
diameters which are large on the small screws and small 
on the large ones. This change also discards many trou- 
blesome decimal figures. 

Prof. D. S. Jacobus moved the acceptance of the re- 
port, which was seconded by A. Bement. J. M. Carpenter 
of the J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., who also represented 10 other screw manufacturers, 
declared the report to be acceptable to them, and hoped 
it would be received by the society. E. O. Goss of the 
Scoville Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., also indorsed 
the report, and promised that his company would adopt 
the standards, Summing up, Mr. Jones. explained that 
the proposed standards are as near as possible to the 
present standards. A motion to accept the report and dis- 
charge the committee was carried. 


Preliminary Refrigeration Report. 


This report, presented on behalf of the committee by 
Professor Jacobus, was a continuation of the work of the 
committee, which rendered a report on a standard basis 
for refrigeration which was accepted at the New York 
meeting in 1904. The first report defined a standard set 
of conditions regarding the working pressures and rec- 
ommended that what was termed the commercial tonnage 
capacity be based on the actual weight of refrigerating 
fluid evaporated in the refrigerator. The present report 
gives directions for conducting tests for determining the 
items specified in the first report and contains form tables 
for recording the data. It was submitted with a view of 
bringing out discussion and with the expectation that 
corrections or revisions might be necessary. 

The committee consisted of Philip DeC. Ball, St. 
Louis, Mo.; D. 8. Jacobus, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J.; E. F. Miller, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass.; A. P. Trautwein, Carbondale Machine 
Company, Carbondale, Pa,, and G. T. Vorhees, New Or- 
leans, La. 

A discussion by R. L. Shipman, Cornell University, 
criticised some mechanical difficulties in the method pro- 
posed, and suggested means of eliminating these objec- 
tions. By illustrations and description he showed ap- 
paratus used in Sibley College for conducting such tests. 
I’. H. Boyer, Somerville, Mass., stated that he did not find 
anything important omitted from the report. Being a 
preliminary report, no action was called for, and when 
finally completed the report will be offered for accept- 
ance to the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
as well. It is practically a report for both societies, since 
the committee is composed of members from both. The 
first paper, 

** Collapsing Pressures of Lap Welded Steel Tubes,” 


was presented in abstract by its author, Prof. Reid T. 
Stewart, Western University, Allegheny, Pa. It con- 
cerned the effects of the distortion due to successive re- 
tests on the collapsing pressures of 10-in. lap welded 
steel tubes, and was a supplement to a paper on the same 
subject presented by the author at the Chattanooga meet- 
ing one year ago. The tubes were 20 ft. long between the 
transverse joints tending to hold them to circular form, 
and it was found that as the distortion under external 
fluid pressure increased the collapsing pressure decreased 
for each tube according to the law expressed by the fol- 
lowing equation: 
p P, — 47.55 4755 
2 = 0.0026 (M — 0,874).™ t #4 

where P, is the collapsing pressure of a normally round 
tube and P, that of the distorted tube, both in pounds per 
square inch, and M the maximum divided by the mini- 
mum outside diameter at the place of greatest distor- 
tion. This formula is strictly applicable to the 10-in. 
commercial lap welded steel tube 20 ft. long, and ranging 
in thickness from 0.15 to 0.2 in. With the paper was 
given a chart showing the results of successive retests on 
two thicknesses of such tubes of Bessemer steel, from 
which the following conclusions were drawn: 

There is a definite relation existing between the collapsing 
pressure of a tube and its out-of-roundness, as expressed by 
dividing the maximum by the minimum outside diameter at 
place of greatest distortion. This is clearly shown by the re- 
markable smoothness of a curve drawn through the different 
group averages represented on the chart by combined circles and 
crosses. 

An out-of-roundness of 10 per cent., corresponding to a dif- 
ference in diameter of 1 in. for a 10-in. tube, which is about five 
timés that of the commercial lap welded tube while in its nor- 
mal condition as to roundness, causes a decrease in the collaps- 
ing pressure of about one-third. From this it would appear that 
a lap welded steel tube when in service, if designed with an 
ample safety factor, of say five for ordinary conditions, could 
not possibly fail because of any degree of out-of-roundness that 
would be apt to pass ordinary inspection. 


The author explained that the paper was offered sim- 
ply as a supplement in response to requests made when 
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the first paper was presented, and was not to be consid- 
ered as anything else. The original tests were made on 
well casings, and were not intended to disclose facts con- 
cerning boiler tubes. 


** Balancing of Pumping Engines.’ 


This, the second paper, by A. F. Nagle, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was an investigation as to the proper weight of the 
plungers of a vertical, triple expansion, crank and fly- 
wheel pumping engine, and indicates the manner of cal- 
culating the weight of the moving parts. The object is 
to make the loads alike on the up and down strokes, ful- 
filling the conditions frequently specified that the steam 
work shall be equal on each stroke. It was stated that 
if this is accomplished in the manner which was set 
forth, only a small part of the steam work has to be 
carried through the flywheel, thus permitting it to be of 
lighter weight than usual. The author also urged uni- 
formity of specifications with regard to sizes and speeds 
of plungers. 

A discussion of this paper submitted by Irving H. 
Reynolds, William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
recapitulated in the following: Accurate balancing is es- 
sential for vertical nonrotative engines; approximate 
balancing is desirable for vertical rotative engines, but 
may vary within wide limits without harmful effects. 
The use of lighter flywheels is possible on engines which 
are to be operated at substantially full speed at all 
times, but this is not advisable for general practice. 
Modifications were suggested to Mr. Nagle’s recommenda- 
tions concerning specifications for pumping engines. 
There is a tendency to make these too restricting, how- 
ever ; they should be explicit and should be adhered to. 

In oral discussion E. H. Foster called attention to the 
fact that the author had not considered the effect of the 
submergence of the plunger, and made the comment that 
practical rather than theoretical questions were dealt 
with. Professor Jacobus thought that the point was lost 
sight of that the weight of the flywheel is not affected by 
weighting the piston, and Prof. W. T. Magruder asked 
that a few questions be cleared up. 

The next was a paper of interest te cement manu- 
facturers and was on the subject, 


“The Economy of the Long Kiln.” 


It was by E. C. Soper, South Pittsburg, Tenn., and 
recounted tests on 7 x 60 ft. and 8 x 110 ft. rotary kilns 
burning natural gas. In the main it was an attest of 
what has been proved by actual practice, relative to the 
difference in capacity, fuel consumption, &c., between 
long and short kilns. The plants referred to in the 
paper were reported to be successful in operation both 
financially and mechanically. Installations using natural 
gas and in use at the present time were described. The 
heat distribution per barrel of cement burned was given 
for both types of kiln, and the results of tests favor the 
long kiln, the saving in fuel consumption per barrel 
being 25 to 35 per cent. over that for the short kiln, and 
the capacity greater by 100 per cent. 

A discussion from Byron E. Eldred, New York, averred 
that there is room for much improvement in the methods 
of burning cement clinker, and made useful suggestions 
based on his experience. He regretted that the paper 
did not refer to the use of powdered coal rather than gas, 
because the former is in most common use. Forms of 
flame and the operations of calcining were covered in 
this discussion, and this contention was advanced: In a 
long kiln, if used for calcining purposes only, with 
clinkering conducted in a separate kiln designed to be 
operated with regenerative checkers and utilizing pro- 
ducer gas for fuel, the economical length of the calcining 
kiln would be determined by the temperature of the 
escaping gases, which should be reduced to the lowest 
possible degree, allowing for sufficient draft to withdraw 
the products of combustion together with the products 
of calcination. 

The paper was also discussed by W. D. Ennis, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., who mentioned the disadvantages of pul- 
verized coal, but considered it the best fuel where natural 
gas is not available. J. W. Jeffries cited interesting in- 
stallations from which results would be valuable. Prof. 
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R. C. Carpenter, Ithaca, N. Y., who has had considerable 
experience with the design and operation of cement 
plants, contributed the following interesting information: 
The usual consumption of coal is 90 lb. to one barrel of 
cement where the dry process is employed, as in the 
Lehigh Valley. Here the long kiln has demonstrated an 
increase of economy. Professor Carpenter was critical of 
the results given in the paper. His method has been in use 
six years in one plant and in several others, which would 
refute the author’s statement that it is not practicable. 
In it the material is not wet. The wet process advocated 
by the author he considered was extravagant of fuel, but 
might have its advantages under certain conditions. 

At the conclusion of this discussion the session was 
adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY EXCURSIONS. 


The limited time and the distance apart of the plants 
which it was desired to visit Wednesday afternoon made 
it necessary to arrange two trips, the participation in 
either of which was at the option of the individual. One 
party inspected the plants of the Atlas Engine Works 
and the National Motor Vehicle Company and the other 
those of Nordyke & Marmon and the Parry Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

The Atlas Engine Works 


includes a large number of buildings and yards, covering 
about 40 acres of ground, and has an enormous output of 
steam engines and boilers. It was among the first plants 
in this country producing heavy machinery to introduce 
the plan of building for stock in round lots with repetition 
construction. Originally making but a few types and 
sizes, it has gradually extended its line, until it now 
builds nearly every type of boiler and engine and in a 
very wide range of sizes. 


The National Motor Vehicle Company 


was organized in 1900 and for a time was confined to the. 
manufacture of electric vehicles, but later entered the 
gasoline automobile field. It operates two factories, one 
for the manufacture of the engines and another for the 
construction of the complete car. The engine plant is 
considered one of the best equipped of its size in the 
United States. National motor cars are made, ranging 
in power from 40 to 75 hp. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company. 


In 1851 this concern was started as a small mill- 
wright’s shop and has since developed until its buildings 
represent an aggregate of more than 300,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. It is now known as the largest manufacturer 
of mill machinery in the country, and is also prominent 
in automobile manufacture, which field it entered in 
1902, when it brought out the Marmon gasoline touring 
car. The mill machinery made includes everything that 
has to do with the milling of grain. 


The Parry Mfg. Company 


is perhaps the largest manufacturer of light vehicles in 
the worid, and occupies a plant covering 68 acres. The 
mechanical equipment is unusually excellent and con- 
sists in part of many special machines that are the only 
ones of their kind in existence. The power plant con- 
sists of four 250-hp. Stirling water tube boilers; one 250- 
hp. Bates-Corliss engine, with the largest wooden flywheel 
in the State (15 ft. in diameter, 28-in. face, made by the 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind.) ; one 250-hp. 
and one 100-hp. Lane & Bodley engine, and one 60-hp. 
Atlas engine. A complete electric plant is installed for 
light and power. 

The above data concerning these plants were taken 
from a booklet prepared for the convention by the local 
Entertaining Committee, which contains, in addition to 
a considerable amount of general information concerning 
Indianapolis, descriptions of the plants referred to and 
the Pope Motor Car Company, E. C. Atkins & Co., the 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, the Indianapolis Light 
& Heat Company, Eli Lilly & Co., the Premier Motor 
Mfg. Company, the Laycock Power House Company, the 
Chandler & Taylor Company, the Indianapolis Gas Com- 
pany, Adams & Raymond, the Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works, Levey Brothers & Co., the G. & J. Tire Company, 
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The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Indianapolis Meeting, May 28 to 31, 1907. 


An announcement of the opening of the fifty-fifth con- 
vention of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, at Indianapolis, Ind., Tuesday evening, May 28, 
appeared in these columns last week. Such allusions as 
were made to the sessions of the following day were 
very brief, as it was the purpose to give the report of the 
professional sessions in a single account after the close of 
the convention. The following, therefore, covers the pro- 
ceedings from Wednesday morning to the conclusion of 
the meeting. 

SECOND SESSION. 


Following the usual custom business was the first 
matter of consideration at the second session, which was 
held in the auditorium of the Claypool Hotel, Wednes- 
day morning, May 29. Immediately after the meeting 
was called to order the secretary announced the election 
of Andrew Carnegie as an honorary member, the reason 
for coupling the honor being very curtly given in the 
words of his proposers because he is “ the greatest iron 
master the world has ever known.” 

Submitting the report of the tellers on the election 
of new members, the secretary stated that 254 members, 
associate members and junior members had been taken 
into the society this year, and that 190 applications are 
now pending. Announcement was also made of the 
adoption of the amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws which had been under consideration the required 
length of time. 

On behalf of the committee having that in charge, F. 
J. Miller outlined the measures which had been taken to 
raise funds for defraying the society’s indebtedness for its 
part in the land on which the United Engineering Socie- 
ties building stands. A considerable amount has already 
been raised, and the balance is to be obtained by subscrip- 
tion from the members. A telegram of congratulation 
and a request for delegates to the National Irrigation 
Congress to be held at Sacramento, Cal., next September, 
was next read, and a motion was carried to refer the 
matter to the council for such action as it might direct, 


The Machine Screw Report, 


The revised report of the Committee on Standard Pro- 
portions for Machine Screws was presented by Horace 
K. Jones. This committee consisted of Wilfred Lewis 
(chairman), Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles C. Tyler, National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Horace K. Jones, Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn.; John Riddell, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; George R. Stetson, New Bed- 
ford Gas & Edison Light Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
and Geerge M. Bond, Hartford, Conn. The revised report 
recommends changing the screw gauge outside diameters 
from 0.05784 for the smallest size, with an increment of 
0.01316, which makes the outside diameter of the 21 
standard sizes 0.45204, to an outside diameter of 0.060 
for the smallest size, with an increment of 0.013, which 
makes the outside diameter of the largest size 0,450. This 
change enables the United States Standard form of thread 
to be used without departing from the present pitch 
diameters which are large on the small screws and small 
on the large ones. This change also discards many trou- 
blesome decimal figures. 

Prof. D. S. Jacobus moved the acceptance of the re- 
port, which was seconded by A. Bement. J. M. Carpenter 
of the J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., who also represented 10 other screw manufacturers, 
declared the report to be acceptable to them, and hoped 
it would be received by the society. E. O. Goss of the 
Scoville Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., also indorsed 
the report, and promised that his company would adopt 
the standards, Summing up, Mr. Jones. explained that 
the proposed standards are as near as possible to the 
present standards. A motion to accept the report and dis- 
charge the committee was carried. 


Preliminary Refrigeration Report, 


This report, presented on behalf of the committee by 
Professor Jacobus, was a continuation of the work of the 
committee, which rendered a report on a standard basis 
for refrigeration which was accepted at the New York 
meeting in 1904. The first report defined a standard set 
of conditions regarding the working pressures and rec- 
ommended that what was termed the commercial tonnage 
capacity be based on the actual weight of refrigerating 
fluid evaporated in the refrigerator. The present report 
gives directions for conducting tests for determining the 
items specified in the first report and contains form tables 
for recording the data. It was submitted with a view of 
bringing out discussion and with the expectation that 
corrections or revisions might be necessary. 

The committee consisted of Philip DeC. Ball, St. 
Louis, Mo.; D. 8. Jacobus, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J.; E. F. Miller, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass.; A. P. Trautwein, Carbondale Machine 
Company, Carbondale, Pa., and G. T. Vorhees, New Or- 
leans, La. 

A discussion by R. L. Shipman, Cornell University, 
criticised some mechanical] difficulties in the method pro- 
posed, and suggested means of eliminating these objec- 
tions. By illustrations and description he showed ap- 
paratus used in Sibley College for conducting such tests. 
F. H. Boyer, Somerville, Mass., stated that he did not find 
anything important omitted from the report. Being a 
preliminary report, no action was called for, and when 
finally completed the report will be offered for accept- 
ance to the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
as well. It is practically a report for both societies, since 
the committee is composed of members from both. The 
first paper, 

** Collapsing Pressures of Lap Welded Steel Tubes,°’ 


was presented in abstract by its author, Prof. Reid T. 
Stewart, Western University, Allegheny, Pa. It con- 
cerned the effects of the distortion due to successive re- 
tests on the collapsing pressures of 10-in. lap welded 
steel tubes, and was a supplement to a paper on the same 
subject presented by the author at the Chattanooga meet- 
ing one year ago. The tubes were 20 ft. long between the 
transverse joints tending to hold them to circular form, 
and it was found that as the distortion under external 
fluid pressure increased the collapsing pressure decreased 
for each tube according to the law expressed by the fol- 
lowing equation: 
P, — 47.55 -* 

P. = 0.0026 (M — 0,874)5= + #7 
where P, is the collapsing pressure of a normally round 
tube and P, that of the distorted tube, both in pounds per 
square inch, and M the maximum divided by the mini- 
mum outside diameter at the place of greatest distor- 
tion. This formula is strictly applicable to the 10-in. 
commercial lap welded steel tube 20 ft. long, and ranging 
in thickness from 0.15 to 0.2 in. With the paper was 
given a chart showing the results of successive retests on 
two thicknesses of such tubes of Bessemer steel, from 
which the following conclusions were drawn: 


There is a definite relation existing between the collapsing 
pressure of a tube and its out-of-roundness, as expressed by 
dividing the maximum by the minimum outside diameter at 
place of greatest distortion. This is clearly shown by the re- 
markable smoothness of a curve drawn through the different 
group averages represented on the chart by combined circles and 
crosses. 

An out-of-roundness of 10 per cent., corresponding to a dif- 
ference in diameter of 1 in. for a 10-in. tube, which is about five 
timés that of the commercial lap welded tube while in its nor- 
mal condition as to roundness, causes a decrease in the collaps- 
ing pressure of about one-third. From this it would appear that 
a lap welded steel tube when in service, if designed with an 
ample safety factor, of say five for ordinary conditions, could 
not possibly fail because of any degree of out-of-roundness that 
would be apt to pass ordinary inspection. 


The author explained that the paper was offered sim- 
ply as a supplement in response to requests made when 
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the first paper was presented, and was not to be consid- 
ered as anything else. The original tests were made on 
well casings, and were not intended to disclose facts con- 
cerning boiler tubes. 


** Balancing of Pumping Engines.°*° 


This, the second paper, by A. F. Nagle, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was un investigation as to the proper weight of the 
plungers of a vertical, triple expansion, crank and fly- 
wheel pumping engine, and indicates the manner of ¢al- 
culating the weight of the moving parts. The object is 
to make the loads alike on the up and down strokes, ful- 
filling the conditions frequently specified that the steam 
work shall be equal on each stroke. It was stated that 
if this is accomplished in the manner which was set 
forth, only a small part of the steam work has to be 
carried through the flywheel, thus permitting it to be of 
lighter weight than usual. The author also urged uni- 
formity of specifications with regard to sizes and speeds 
of plungers. 

A discussion of this paper submitted by Irving H. 
Reynolds, William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
recapitulated in the following: Accurate balancing is es- 
sential for vertical nonrotative engines; approximate 
balancing is desirable for vertical rotative engines, but 
may vary within wide limits without harmful effects. 
The use of lighter flywheels is possible on engines which 
are to be operated at substantially full speed at all 
times, but this is not advisable for general practice. 
Modifications were suggested to Mr. Nagle’s recommenda- 
tions concerning specifications for pumping engines. 
There is a tendency to make these too restricting, how- 
ever ; they should be explicit and should be adhered to. 

In oral discussion E. H. Foster called attention to the 
fact that the author had not considered the effect of the 
submergence of the plunger, and made the comment that 
practical rather than theoretical questions were dealt 
with. Professor Jacobus thought that the point was lost 
sight of that the weight of the flywheel is not affected by 
weighting the piston, and Prof. W. T. Magruder asked 
that a few questions be cleared up. 

The next was a paper of interest to cement manu- 
facturers and was on the subject, 


“The Economy of the Long Kiln. 
It was by E. C. Soper, South Pittsburg, Tenn., and 


recounted tests on 7 x 60 ft. and 8 x 110 ft. rotary kilns 
burning natural gas. In the main it was an attest of 
what has been proved by actual practice, relative to the 
difference in capacity, fuel consumption, &c., between 
long and short kilns. The plants referred to in the 
paper were reported to be successful in operation both 
financially and mechanically. Installations using natural 
gas and in use at the present time were described. The 
heat distribution per barrel of cement burned was given 
for both types of kiln, and the results of tests favor the 
long kiln, the saving in fuel consumption per barrel 
being 25 to 35 per cent. over that for the short kiln, and 
the capacity greater by 100 per cent. 

A discussion from Byron E. Eldred, New York, averred 
that there is room for much improvement in the methods 
of burning cement clinker, and made useful suggestions 
based on his experience. He regretted that the paper 
did not refer to the use of powdered coal rather than gas, 
because the former is in most common use. Forms of 
flame and the operations of calcining were covered in 
this discussion, and this contention was advanced: In a 
long kiln, if used for calcining purposes only, with 
clinkering conducted in a separate kiln designed to be 
operated with regenerative checkers and utilizing pro- 
ducer gas for fuel, the economical length of the calcining 
kiln would be determined by the temperature of the 
escaping gases, which should be reduced to the lowest 
possible degree, allowing for sufficient draft to withdraw 
the products of combustion together with the products 
of calcination. 

The paper was also discussed by W. D. Ennis, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., who mentioned the disadvantages of pul- 
verized coal, but considered it the best fuel where natural 
gas is not available. J. W. Jeffries cited interesting in- 
stallations from which results would be valuable. Prof. 
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R. C. Carpenter, Ithaca, N. Y., who has had considerable 
experience with the design and operation of cement 
plants, contributed the following interesting information: 
The usual consumption of coal is 90 lb. to one barrel of 
cement where the dry process is employed, as in the 
Lehigh Valley. Here the long kiln has demonstrated an 
increase of economy. Professor Carpenter was critical of 
the results given in the paper. His method has been in use 
six years in one plant and in several others, which would 
refute the author’s statement that it is not practicable. 
In it the material is not wet. The wet process advocated 
by the author he considered was extravagant of fuel, but 
might have its advantages under certain conditions. 

At the conclusion of this discussion the session was 
adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY EXCURSIONS. 


The limited time and the distance apart of the plants 
which it was desired to visit Wednesday afternoon made 
it necessary to arrange two trips, the participation in 
either of which was at the option of the individual. One 
party inspected the plants of the Atlas Engine Works 
and the National Motor Vehicle Company and the other 
those of Nordyke & Marmon and the Parry Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

The Atlas Engine Works 


includes a large number of buildings and yards, covering 
about 40 acres of ground, and has an enormous output of 
steam engines and boilers. It was among the first plants 
in this country producing heavy machinery to introduce 
the plan of building for stock in round lots with repetition 
construction. Originally making but a few types and 
sizes, it has gradually extended its line, until it now 
builds nearly every type of boiler and engine and in a 
very wide range of sizes. 


The National Motor Vehicle Company 


was organized in 1900 and for a time was confined to the. 
manufacture of electric vehicles, but later entered the 
gasoline automobile field. It operates two factories, one 
for the manufacture of the engines and another for the 
construction of the complete car. The engine plant is 
considered one of the best equipped of its size in the 
United States. National motor cars are made, ranging 
in power from 40 to 75 hp. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company. 


In 1851 this concern was started as a small mill- 
wright’s shop and has since developed until its buildings 
represent an aggregate of more than 300,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. It is now known as the largest manufacturer 
of mill machinery in the country, and is also prominent 
in automobile manufacture, which field it entered in 
1902, when it brought out the Marmon gasoline touring 
car. The mill machinery made includes everything that 
has to do with the milling of grain. 


The Parry Mfe. Company 


is perhaps the largest manufacturer of light vehicles in 
the worid, and occupies a plant covering 68 acres. The 
mechanical equipment is unusually excellent and con- 
sists in part of many special machines that are the only 
ones of their kind in existence. The power plant con- 
sists of four 250-hp. Stirling water tube boilers; one 250- 
hp. Bates-Corliss engine, with the largest wooden flywheel 
in the State (15 ft. in diameter, 28-in. face, made by the 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind.) ; one 250-hp. 
and one 100-hp. Lane & Bodley engine, and one 60-hp. 
Atlas engine. A complete electric plant is installed for 
light and power. 

The above data concerning these plants were taken 
from a booklet prepared for the convention by the local 
Entertaining Committee, which contains, in addition to 
a considerable amount of general information concerning 
Indianapolis, descriptions of the plants referred to and 
the Pope Motor Car Company, E. C. Atkins & Co., the 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, the Indianapolis Light 
& Heat Company, Eli Lilly & Co., the Premier Motor 
Mfg. Company, the Laycock Power House Company, tne 
Chandler & Taylor Company, the Indianapolis Gas Com- 
pany, Adams & Raymond, the Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works, Levey Brothers & Co., the G. & J. Tire Company, 
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the Rockwood Mfg. Company and the Indianapolis Water 
Company. 


THIRD SESSION. 


A group of papers of special interest to the automo- 
bile fraternity had been arranged for the third session, 
which was held Wednesday evening in the same place as 
the session of the morning. The first of these, 

** Ball Bearings,°° 

by Henry Hess, Philadelphia, was a discussion of their 
use in general and on automobiles in particular. The 
paper was an unusually exhaustive one and occupied in 
itself 40 pages in the society’s proceedings, in addition 
to which there was an appendix of 46 pages dealing with 
ball bearings for various loads, which consisted of re- 
ports compiled from work done in the Central Laboratory 
for Scientific Technical Investigation by Professor Stri- 
beck, Neubabelsberg, near Berlin, Germany. It was trans- 
lated from the German and supplemented with a résumé 
and notes by the author of the paper. The paper being so 
long, was presented by extracts, which the author illus- 
trated with lantern slides, many of which also appeared 
in the paper. Briefly, the paper was intended to lay be- 
fore the society the results of the last decade in the de- 
velopment of the bal! bearing from a mechanism consid- 
ered suitable only for light work, to one suitable under 
any and all journal conditions, whether of high speed 
and relatively light load or of slow speed and many tons 
load; for shafts from a fraction of an inch to those of 
40 or more inches in diameter. The various factors in- 
fluencing ball bearing design, such as load, speed, shock, 
materials and workmanship, were followed by a consid- 
eration of types of mounting and of size selection for 
a given duty. As the discussion referred more particu- 
larly to the use of bearings in automobiles, the repro- 
ductions of working drawings were confined to motor car 
mechanisms. The broad discussion of principles of con- 
_struction and application was, however, equally appli- 
cable to other lines of engineering. 

A written discussion was offered by T. J. Fay, New 
York, on the one phase of the subject—the materials for 
ball bearings. He had made investigations of ball bear- 
ings with respect to life, wear and materials, and gave 
the gist of his findings. A particularly interesting part 
was the analyses as obtained by chemical determinations 
of the composition of various bearings. 

The time consumed in the presentation and discus- 
sion of this paper curtailed that available for the re- 
mainder of the papers, and the next one, 


** Air Cooling of Automobile Engines,°’ 


by John Wilkinson, Syracuse, N. Y., was read by title 
only. The following is the substance of its contents: 


The science of air cooling presents two particular phases: 
the internal and the external conditions. The proper external 
conditions have not yet been reduced to a science which can be 
confidently asserted, but the correct internal conditions have 
been very closely ascertained and in general may be summed up 
as follows: To present the minimum internal surface to the 
heat; to make this surface as smooth as possible; to carry off 
the hot exhaust gases at the bottom of the stroke before the 
main exhaust valve opens; to get rid of what is left with as 
little surface contact with the cylinder as possible; to reduce 
the friction of piston on the cylinder to a minimum; to keep 
all projections out of the cylinder, and to make the compression 
just right to fit all other conditions. 


This paper passed without discussion, and the third, 
*¢ Material for Automobiles,” 


was presented by Elwood Haynes, Kokomo, Ind. It was 
made especially interesting by the passing of specimens 
about the audience which the author had brought with 
him, among them being broken test pieces of vanadium 
steel, chrome steel, nickel steel turnings and pieces of 
vanadium steel broken by bending. A brief abstract of 
the paper is here given: 

Karly experimenters found that ordinary steels would not 
answer for the construction of parts of an automobile which 
were exposed to vibratory stress. Swedish iron was of too low 
elastic limit ; nickel steel was introduced, which proved success- 
ful. Tempered tool steel was first tried for sliding gears; it 
proved unsuitable owing to breakage. Case hardened machinery 
steel was tried, which was better than tool steel, but still unsat- 
isfactory. Nickel chrome steel was introduced with good results, 
and tungsten chromium steel was utilized for making tools for 
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turning it Vanedium steel was introduced with good effect. 
Aluminum zine alloys were found unsuitable on account of non 
resistance to vibrations ; aluminum copper alloys answered much 
better. Bronzes are strong but have a low modulus of elasticity 


An oral discussion was offered by F. J. Neuman, Chi- 
cago, who gave opinions from his experience on various 
materials. 

** Special Auto Steel,” 

by Thomas J. Fay, New York, the next paper considered, 
was presented by extracts by the author. It was a paper 
of considerable scope, embracing actual tests of current 
products, methods of arriving at the utility and hard- 
ness of the various products, the ranges of uses of the 
steel, and difliculty in fashioning the products, and special 
hints bearing upon the subject. The paper clearly rep- 
resented an intimate acquaintance with the subject pos- 
sible only by long and tedious experimentation. 

Question was raised concerning a number of points in 
the paper by E. H. Neff, New York. He took exception 
to some of the terms used in the paper, arguing that 
they were wrongly applied or were not the correct ones 
as employed in this country, and especially he censured 
the author’s contention that most machine tools, partic- 
ularly those of the automatic or rapid production classes, 
are not suited to the working of alloy steels. In reply- 
ing, the author made clear the meaning of the various 
terms questioned, and maintained his position with re- 
gard to machine tools. In this he was supported by 
Henry Hess, whose experience had corroborated the au- 
thor’s in that none but the simplest tools would stand 
up to the working of some of the new alloy steels. 

The lateness of the hour made it necessary to defer 
the next paper until the 


FOURTH SESSION. 


which was held in the same room on the following morn- 
ing. The subject of this paper was 
** Kuropean Bailway Motor Cars,° 

and the author, B. D. Gray, Providence, R. I. As the 
title would indicate, it was a study and account of ex- 
perience abroad, where railroad motor cars are quite ex- 
tensively used for passenger and light freight traffic, as 
feeders on branch and main lines, and in competition 
with more conventional means of transportation. Under 
certain conditions they have been found practicable and 
of decided utility on some of the important systems in 
England and on the Continent. In many cases steam is 
the motive power employed, but there is a tendency to 
use the gasoline-electric combination on cars of 70 hp. 
or less, for which there are numerous advantages. 

The paper was regarded as a valuable one by William 
Forsyth, in giving the details of European practice. It 
was his opinion, however, that the best way to handle 
light traffic is in an ordinary coach drawn by a light lo- 
comotive. C. D. Young, Columbus, Ohio, pointed out the 
difficulties in the way of adopting motor cars on Ameri- 
‘an systems, for example, in many States, the law re- 
quires a crew the size of which is prohibitive. Another 
obstacle is the tying up of freight traffic, if cars are run 
frequently, as would be necessary for interurban service. 
Ye also thought the economy was questionable and be- 
lieved that electric operation of such cars was likely to 
prove the successful one. 

Prof. W. F. M. Goss also favored a suitable locomo- 
tive and an individual car. A written discussion from 
Harrington Emerson, New York, contended that gasoline 
is too expensive for such constant and extensive opera- 
tion and commended locomotives fired with fuel oil as 
being cheaper and freer from troubles and repairs, as 
well as being more convenient. 

The original plan to devote this session to the sub- 
ject of superheated steam, with the exception of this first 
paper carried over from the previous session, was fol- 
lowed out. As the time had already been encroached 
upon it was decided expedient to read the next three 
papers on superheated steam at once and discuss them 
collectively. The papers and short abstracts of them 
follow: 

** The Specific Heat of Superheated Steam,” 
the paper by A. R. Dodge, Schenectady, N. Y., described 
two methods for determining the value of C,, (the spe- 
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cific heat) and its variation with variation of pressure 
and with variation of superheat at constant pressure. 
One method involved reducing the temperature of super 
heated steam by injecting water until the steam was 
approximately dry and saturated, and determining the 
unknown quantity by solving the equation for heat bal- 
ance, the other quantities being known or measurable. 
The second method made use of the expansion of initially 
superheated steam in a throttling calorimeter. The con- 
clusions deduced from the results of a series of tests by 
each method agreed, and were that C, increases with in- 
creasing pressure, but does not vary with different de 
grees of superheat at constant pressure. At 15 Ib. abso 
lute the value of C, was 0.48 B.t.u., and at 600 Ib. abso- 
lute, 0.666 B.t.u., irrespective of the superheat. 

** Flow of Superheated Steam in Pipes,” 
by E. H. Foster, New York. This paper called attention 
to the difficulties of obtaining information on this sub- 
ject from existing power plants, chiefly because of un- 
favorable conditions in the arrangement of piping and 
lack of uniformity in covering. From a number of plants 
enough has been learned to draw these conclusions: 
That the rate of heat transfer per degree difference in 
temperature per square foot of surface per hour increases 
with the velocity; that this increase is more rapid in 
small than in large pipes; and that the percentage loss 
in heat decreases with the velocity notwithstanding the 
rising rate of heat transfer. Systematic tests are neces- 
sary to deduce a general law. A high velocity of super- 
heated steam in pipes was recommended, 6000 to 8000 
ft. per minute for 100 to 200 degrees of superheat. The 
conclusions were substantiated by curves plotted from 
available data in this country and from German authori- 
ties. 

** Entropy Lines of Superheated Steam,” 
by A. M. Greene, Jr., Columbia, Mo. In this paper the 
results of the experiments of Knoblauch and Jakob, as 
presented in the Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Inge- 
nieure, are described. The method of using the curves 
for the determination of the total heat required to super- 
heat a pound of dry steam is expiained, followed by a 
simple graphic method of computing the entropy change 
from one temperature to another, and by an approximate 
analytical method which gives close results. These re- 
sults are plotted on a temperature entropy diagram on 
which the lines of the total heat are also plotted. In- 
ciuded are tables of entropy change from the saturated 
point to any point of superheat, in order that the results 
of the paper may be used for constructing superheat lines 
on entropy diagrams constructed from other steam tables 
than those used in the paper. 

Professor Carpenter, discussing Dodge’s paper, com- 
pared results of former observers, all differing both as 
to absolute value and law of variation of the specific 
heat of superheated steam. So far results have been con- 
siderably higher than Dodge’s, and he believed that they 
would be finally found so. Many experiments have been 
performed at Sibley College, which have demonstrated 
the difficulty of accurate work because the value to be 
measured is relatively so small. He discussed the calori- 
meter method of determining CC, giving the equation, 
and also described details of a number of the Sibley Col- 
lege tests. 

H. P. Dirks added something to the information given 
in Greene’s paper concerning the Knoblauch and Jakob 
experiments, and described the method by which the re- 
sults were obtained. 

Frank Koester, member of the Verein Deutscher In- 
genieure, gave a chart for the volume of superheated 
steam for various degrees of superheat, calculated by 
Zeuner’s formula and compared it with Foster’s chart. 
Concerning the same paper, Max Toltz recounted a test 
on a 2-in. steam pipe 800 ft. long, carrying superheated 
steam at 90 lb. pressure, in which it was found that with 
a velocity of 100 ft. per second the loss per 100 ft. was 
between 6 and 7 degrees; at half that velocity the super- 
heat was lost entirely. His experience had been mainly 
with locomotives, and it uniformly confirmed the belief 
that the less the velocity of the steam the greater the 
amount of superheat lost. 
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Speaking on Dodge’s paper, A. H. Kreusi explained 
that the tests were made in a large manufacturing plant 
and that the results were accepted by the firm. With 
reference to Foster's paper he gave the results of some 
of his experiments with steam turbines, with regard to 
the flow of superheated steam. 

Prof. Frank Wagner ‘thought Dodge’s results a little 
erratic, believing that his data and curves do not bear out 
his conclusions that C is independent of the temperature 
Greene’s paper showed that it is not constant at atmo- 
spheric pressure, as assumed by Dodge, which would 
make the latter’s conclusion untrue. Professor Jacobus 
concurred with Professor Wagner. He had worked with 
similar apparatus to that used by Dodge in both methods 
and did not consider his results worth publishing. There 
are so many mechanical difficulties that he doubted if the 
results were to be trusted. 

At this point a motion was carried to refer to the 
council with power the advisability of appointing a re- 
search committee to make further investigations on the 
subject of superheated steam. This was proposed in a 
discussion from Prof. S. A. Reeve on Dodge’s paper. He 
could not get the same results from the author’s data and 
did not agree with his conclusions. It was the difficulty 
of getting authorities to agree that led him to suggest 
the committee. 

A discussion from Hosea Webster, New York, ques- 
tioned Foster’s conclusions, but he regarded the tables 
and diagrams as a valuable addition to reliable records 
of observed conditions. He referred to the work done by 
Dr. Otto Berner in 1904, whose final conclusions were 
“that while much information is available as to the gen- 
eration of superheated steam and as to its action in the 
engine, we are still, with regard to its exact behavior 
during transmission, practically groping in the dark.” 
He remarked the danger of erroneous deductions and 
reasons why accurate observations are difficult and cer- 
tain precautions necessary. He considered further ex- 
periments warranted and suggested that observations 
should be made along the following lines: Hourly steam 
weight conveyed through the pipe; hourly condensation 
in the piping; steam pressure at the beginning and end of 
the pipe line; steam temperature at the same points 
where the observations refer to superheated steam, and 
under the same conditions the quality of the steam at the 
same points. 

The remaining two papers of the morning were next 
presented for combined discussion. The first, by R. P. 
Bolton, New York, had for its subject 


** Superheat and Furnace BRelations.°° 


In it the author directed attention to the difficulty 
with present apparatus to obtain a stable temperature or 
amount of added heat, and criticised modern superheater 
boilers for not properly relating the superheating surface 
to the path, volume or temperature of the gases. It is 
desirable to relate the furnace and superheater so that 
superheated steam of defined character may be produced 
in any quantity up to the maximum capacity of the gen- 
erator, and the author suggested that this could be best 
accomplished with a reverberatory type of furnace. He 
believed that stable results are to be obtained by a more 
thorough study of the combination of grate, arch, walls, 
combustion space and draft. 

‘6 WEaterials for the Control of Superheated Steam,’° 
a paper by M. W. Kellogg, New York, and presented for 
him by his representative, R. N. Ingliss, dealt with the 
several articles of this class generally used, such as pipe, 
fittings, valves, joints, gaskets, &c. These subjects were 
separately treated and the best practice in connection 
with each in the opinion of the author defined. The ef- 
fect of heat on the different articles was considered and 
special emphasis was laid on the forms of joints and 
construction most commendable. 

Hosea Webster believed Mr. Bolton too severe in his 
indictment of boiler manufacturers, when he had said 
that superheaters are installed in almost any convenient, 
inaccessible, out of the way place, and are proportioned 
without regard to the travel, volume or temperature of 
the gases. Mr. Webster gave a table of tests on one of 
the boilers in the Waterside Station of the New York 
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Edison Company, where a very good performance resulted 
from the use of a standard superheater as manufactured 
to-day. He maintained that manufacturers always wel- 
come definite suggestions looking to the improvement of 
their product. 

All of the suggestions in Kellogg’s paper were not 
agreed to by Mr. Foster, who gave recommendations based 
on his own experience. 

Mr. Kreusi gave it as his opinion that very high super- 
heat is not only not economical but is undesirable, and 
supported Mr. Bolton against the criticism of Mr. Web- 
ster, submitting figures in substantiation. 

The manner of handling boilers and superheaters was 
discussed by J. R. Brown, who advocated measures at 
variance with what is commonly regarded as necessary 
practice. He also presented a method of determining the 
ratio of superheating surface to boiler horsepower for a 
given degree of superheat. Discussing Kellogg’s paper 
he referred particularly to joints, maintaining that 
threaded joints have worked well when properly made 
up. Gaskets give good joints, but less depends on their 
make or type than on the way they are installed. He 
particularly favored thin corrugated steel gaskets. 

Separately fired as against boiler contained super- 
heaters was discussed by Max Toltz, who mainttained 
that the former effect little or no saving in fuel, though 
the steam consumption is reduced, while with the indirect 
superheater the saving of both coal and steam is very 
material. He quoted from a number of tests in support 
of this. 

Professor Goss believed that steam pressures have 
gone too high in locomotives. Experimental results and 
general experience seem to justify nothing higher than 
180 lb., and he predicted that there will be a falling off 
in the pressure used in the next few years. There are 
now less compound locomotives used than five years ago. 
He stated that locomotive men look to the use of super- 
heaters to warrant the return to lower pressures. 

The next paper was a departure from the general 
subject of superheated steam. Its general title, 

** Cost of Heating Storehouses 


had a more especial reference to a comparison of the 
cost where dry pipe and calcium chloride sprinkler equip- 
ments are installed. In the absence of the author, H. O. 
Lacount, Boston, Mass., the paper was read in abstract 
by the secretary. The substance of the paper is given in 
the following: 


The wet pipe system of automatic sprinklers gives the best 
fire protection but requires that the buildings be heated. As 
storehouses are usually unheated the sprinklers must be installed 
on the dry pipe system if automatic protection is desired. An 
investigation during one winter in seven unheated storehouses 
in different parts of the country indicated: 

That the inside temperature changed gradually, not follow- 
ing the sudden changes out of doors, and that the inside temper- 
atures were a fairly good average of the outside temperatures, 
seldom reaching either the highest or the lowest outside readings. 
Complete notes were made regarding use of storehouses, weather 
conditions, &c. Later, tests lasting several days were made in 
four different beated storehouses to determine the amount of 
heat necessary to keep the temperature above freezing, say 40 to 
45 degrees F., during extreme cold weather. The results indi- 
cated : 

Quite uniform temperature in upper stories but variable in 
first story, due to frequent opening of outside doors for ship- 
ping; variation in steam consumption corresponding roughly to 
changes in outside temperature; temperature of condensed 
steam varied considerably, average being about 200 degrees F.; 
steam consumption per 24 hr. appreciably greater with say 60 
Ib. steam pressure during daytime only than with 10 lb. pressure 
continuously day and night; assuming price of coal $4.25 per 
2000 lb. average cost of steam per 24 hr. per 1000 cu. ft. of store- 
house for the three brick buildings tested was $0.00386: heat 
required by these tests check within a few per cent. with that 
estimated by means of formule developed by certain German en- 
gineers. Compared with the cost of dry pipe equipment, the cost 
of heating in order to permit the use of a wet system would be 
slightly more, but in general the difference would be negligible. 


A written discussion submitted by W. D. Ennis, Sche- 
nectady. N. Y.. gave an estimate of the costs with re- 
spect ‘to the heating of storehouses in support of his 
stand that a beating system would cost less than a dry 
pipe equipment. Discussing the same paper, E. N. Trump, 
Syracuse, N. Y., mentioned the difficulty of keeping an 
air system tight and of locating leaks. After using three 
or four dry systems for several years with continual 
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trouble from freezing of the sprinklers, he tried calcium 
chloride solution and replaced the dry valves in one or 
two large sprinkler sections with chloride of calcium. 
The results were so satisfactory that all of the sprinklers 
in a large number of the buildings and storehouses were 
filled with the same solution. The rather full account 
of the experience with this system and the arrangement 
of its details was very interesting. Prof. J. H. Kinealy 
considered a most important point in the paper was that 
it verified the contention that the lower the steam pres- 
sure used for heating the greater the economy. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


was unassigned, and many of the members took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to hear President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress at the unveiling of the monument to General Law- 
ton. The customary reception took place Thursday even- 
ing and was followed by a dance in the ballroom of the 
Claypool Hotel. 

Friday morning was looked forward to with consider- 
able anticipation, as it combined a 60-mile ride over one of 
the interurban electric railroad lines for which this part of 
the country is famous, to Purdue University at Lafayette, 
Ind., and an inspection of the laboratories and buildings 
of the university. Arriving there the party was received 
by Prof. W. F. M. Goss, dean of the schools of engineer- 
ing, and other representatives of the faculty, and was 
ushered to the Eliza Fowler Hall. Following a few 
words of welcome by the dean and a response by Presi- 
dent Hutton, the society proceeded at once with the con- 
sideration of the additional papers on superheated steam 
that were scheduled for the 


FIFTH SESSION. 
The first paper, 
** Experiences with Superheated Steam,°° 

by George H. Barrus, Boston, Mass., referred to those of 
the author at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with a Corliss engine. (Experiments were made at dif- 
ferent cutoffs, and with different degrees of superheat- 
ing, the cylinder temperature being determined by a cylin- 
der pyrometer) ; an independently fired superheater con- 
taining 120 sq. ft. of surface; a superheater attached to 
a return tubular boiler, supplying a single cylinder en- 
gine; various boilers of the vertical type furnishing su- 
perheated steam to engines; an independently fired super- 
heater attached to a compound Wolff engine having 90 
sq. ft. of surface; an independently fired superheater 
having 2640 sq. ft. of surface furnishing highly super- 
heated steam; another independently fired superheater 
containing 1810 sq. ft. of surface, supplying a Corliss 
compound engine; and a combined water tube boiler and 
superheater, the latter having 595 sq. ft. of surface. 
These experiments, among other matters, give the results 
of tests showing either the quantity of coal required for 
a given amount of superheating, or the saving in coal, 
or in steam, produced by using the superheated steam 
for engine power. 

A. H. Kreusi discussed this paper by emphasizing 
some of the points made in his previous discussions. He 
stated that by using superheated steam the steam con- 
sumption of a turbine is reduced about 1 per cent. for 
every 12 degrees of superheat, and that in general a mod- 
erate amount of superheat is relatively of greater value. 
As high as 250 degrees of superheat, he declared, is never 
desirable. For turbines of 1000-kw. size or smaller he 
does not advocate the use of any superheat. For turbines 
between 2000 and 3000 kw. he recommends 75 degrees of 
superheat at the turbine and 100 degrees at the boiler, 
roughly, and for larger turbines 100 degrees superheat 
at the turbine. The gain due to over 100 degrees is not 
likely to be sufficient to warrant its use. BE. H. Foster 
differed and thought that small power plants are justified 
in using superheated steam, as the remarks made by the 
previous speaker applied to turbines only, and engines 
are also to be considered. He had found that the saving 
very seldom was less than 10 per cent. as reported by 
tests. 

‘*The Use of Superheated Steam in an Injector,” 
by S. L. Kneass, Philadelphia, Pa., was a paper which 
described the principle of action of the injector and the 
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essential feature of complete condensation of steam dur- 
ing the transfer of its momentum to the inflowing water 
are described. When operating with 180 lb. boiler pres- 
sure the combining tube is traversed in 0.008 sec., and 
any additional heat in the steam or water supply inter- 
feres with complete and instant condensation. The ef- 
fect of superheated steam is to reduce the efficiency and 
even prevent the operation of an improperly designed in- 
jector. In almost all plants it is possible to use a special 
pipe to supply dry and saturated steam to the injector. 

This paper passed without discussion, and the next, 


**Superheated Steam on Locomotives,’? 


by H. H. Vaughan, Montreal, Canada, was read in ab- 
stract. It was a report on the progress so far obtained 
in the construction of superheaters on locomotives in the 
United States and Canada, and enumerated the various 
locomotives that have been equipped with superheaters, 
stating the design of superheater and type of locomotive 
on which it was applied. The table showed that prac- 
tically all of these engines are on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the roads in the United States having so far 
only applied superheaters to 15 locomotives, while the 
Canadian Pacific, including those engines now on order, 
will have a total of 372 engines equipped with this de- 
vice. The types of superheaters so far used. namely, 
Schmidt smoke box, Schmidt smoke tube, Cole field tube, 
Cole return bend and Vaughan-Horsey, were illustrated 
and described. Details as to the features of construction 
were given and economical results obtained in tests and 
in service on the Canadian Pacific, and such reports as 
have so far been obtained from roads in the States. The 
remainder of the paper discussed some of the troubles 
experienced, and the methods taken to overcome them, 
and concluded by stating that the use of superheaters on 
locomotives is on the whole satisfactory and that an 
increase in their number may be expected. 

Max Toltz doubted Vaughan’s results where he re- 
ported a coal saving of 15 to 18 per cent. and a steam 
saving of 23 to 27 per cent., because he believed that the 
data was not taken with sufficient accuracy. He made 
it clear, however, that he is an advocate and not an 
antagonist of superheaters. Continuing with reference 
to Barrus’ paper, he answered Mr. Kreusi, and agreed 
with Mr. Foster that there is higher economy with super- 
heat in small plants than in large ones. He insisted that 
turbine builders must design to use higher superheat. 


** Analysis of Locomotive Tests,’ 


by Prof. S. A. Reeve, Worcester, Mass., gave a Hirn’s 
analysis of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s locomotive test 
conducted at St. Louis in 1904. The paper aimed to 
briag out three points in the showing made by the St. 
Louis tests of modern locomotives: The very high effici- 
ency developed at light loads, together with the rapid 
decrease in efficiency as the load comes on; the marked 
loss in ultimate capacity for power from a given fire, or 
ol capacity for handling heavy train loads, amounting 
to as much as 1000 hp., which is involved in designing 
the boiler so as to have its maximum efficiency occur 
under minimum load; and the complete lack of explana- 
tion of this loss in the tests, where upwards of 30 per 
cent. of the heat known to have been developed remains 
unaccounted for, under the heavier loads. 

A written discussion from Prof. William Kent ques- 
tioned the application of the Hirn’s analysis to a boiler 
as it is only adapted to engine tests, and he had never 
known of a boiler test in which the waste heat was ac- 
counted for. Professor Goss discussed one phase of the 
paper, criticising the author for going outside of the data 
that was used by the society’s Committee on Locomotive 
Tests at St. Louis. He also referred a little further to 
locomotive tests, and then presented his own paper, 


*“*The Cole Locomotive Superheater.”’ 


which referred to the performance of this superheater 
as applied to the Purdue University locomotive known 
as “Schenectady No. 3.” This superheater has a total 
heating surface of 193 sq. ft., and is applied to a boiler 
which previously had been used in supplying saturated 
steam. To accommodate the superheater the evaporating 
surface was somewhat reduced, and as it now stands the 
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superheating surface is practically 20 per cent. of the 
evaporating surface. The superheat obtained ranges 
from 120 to 200 degrees, and is greatest when the power 
of the boiler is the highest. Before the superheater was 
applied the experimental locomotive consumed from 24 
to 27 lb. of saturated steam per indicated horsepower per 
hour. It now consumes from 20 to 22 Ib. of superheated 
steam per horsepower hour, the precise consumption in 
each case depending on the conditions of running. The 
author explained that this paper was merely intended 
to be preliminary to a more complete report. 

It was remarked in a discussion from H. H. Vaughan, 
that the amount of superheat in tubes of different lengths 
as given by Professor Goss, was interesting, but that it 
would also have been of interest to have told what the 
location of the tubes was. 

The allotted time having expired, it was decided to- 
close the discussion at this point, requesting others who 
might care to discuss the papers to do so in writing. 

The adoption of a motion of thanks and testimonial 
of appreciation to the local committee and all others who 
had had part in making the stay of the visitors enjoyable, 
concluded the session and formal adjournment was then 
taken. 

Purdue University. 

After a luncheon served in one of the university 
buildings, the visitors were divided into parties and con- 
ducted about the shops and laboratories and such other 
parts of the university as they wished to see. The fol- 
lowing facts concerning Purdue are interesting: It was 
organized in 1862, and now enrolls 2046 students, of 
which 13800 are registered in engineering courses. It 
houses the official laboratories of the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association, and maintains a timber testing station 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Forestry of the United 
States Government. Purdue’s locomotive testing labora- 
tory and its collection of historic locomotives have a rep- 
utation of their own and formed two of the principal at- 
tractions, especially to those concerned with railroad and 
locomotive engineering. The university provides instruc- 
tion in mechanical, civil and electrical engineering, agri- 
culture, medicine, pharmacy, domestic economy, indus- 
trial art and general science. In consideration of the 
occasion the college daily, The Purdue Exponent, printed 
a supplement for distribution among the visitors, con- 
taining a historical sketch of the university’s develop- 
ment and a descriptive account of it as it is to-day, the 
latter covering the buildings, shops, museums, laborator- 
ies, &c. A graphical comparison of the size of its en- 
gineering department and those of other institutions in 
this country shows it to rank third in number of stu- 
dents, Cornell being first, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology second. 


Registered Attendance. 


The estimate given last week of the probable attend- 
ance at the meeting proved to be quite nearly correct. 
The final registration of members and guests was 28). 

a OS 


Investigations by the Department of Agriculture have 
demonstrated that alcohol can be produced from corncobs 
in sufficient quantity to justify the erection of a distilling 
plant in connection with a corn cannery. By simple 
methods of fermentation a product of 11 gal. of alcohol 
has been obtained from 1 ton of green cobs, and similar 
methods have resulted in a product of 6 gal. from 1 ton 
of green corn stalks. The tests show that a ton of stalks 
contains about 240 Ib. of fermentable substances, from 
which about 100 lb. of absolute alcohol and a total of 
200 Ib. of proof spirits should be produced. As a gallon 
of alcohol weighs a little under 7 Ilb., this points to an 
ultimate yield of 15 gal. per ton of green stalks. 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have com- 
menced the erection of a large coal dock, 100 x 750 ft., at 
Sweet’s point, near Detour, at the mouth of St. Mary’s 
River. It will have ore pockets with 1000 tons or more 
capacity each, and will be equipped with two MecMyler 
dumpers, each having a 114-ton grab bucket. The equip- 
ment will permit the unloading of a 4000-ton boat in 
about 24 hr. 
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Trade Developments in Canada. 





Bounties and Exports, 

Toronto, June 1, 1907.—Instructions have been issued 
to Canadian collectors of customs to watch exports of 
pig iron, puddled bars, steel ingots and rolled wire rods 
in order to separate these from the quantities of like 
iron and steel products that are eligible for bounty. Un- 
der the new law exportation is a bar to claims .for 
bounty on these articles. If the collector is in doubt as 
to whether bounty has already been paid, or is to be 
claimed, he may withhold his permit for exportation 
until there is deposited with him a sum equal to the 
maximum amount of bounty otherwise due upon the 
articles, the deposit to be refunded when it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the collector that no bounty has been 
or will be obtained on the material. Previously exporta- 
tion did not involve the forfeiture of the bounty, except 
in the case of wire rods. The bounty on these was al- 
ways conditional upon their being used in Canadian 
wire works as the raw material of wire. Pig iron, pud- 
dled bar and crude steel were entitled to the bounties 
severally prescribed for them, no matter though they 
were exported. Some years ago the greater part of the 
output of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company was sold 
outside of Canada, the United States for a time taking 
the bulk of the company’s raw steel. At that time, how- 
ever, there were not the inducements at present existing 
for the converting of the steel into rolled products. There 
were no bounty on wire rods, no duty en steel rails and 
no great rush of railroad building in Canada. 

Blast Furnaces, 

Mackenzie & Mann have made application to the Mayor 
of Toronto for land in the vicinity of Ashbridge Bay as 
a site on which to construct a blast furnace. No par- 
ticulars have been given as to the plans, but it is un- 
derstood that these are on a scale great enough to call 
for several hundred acres. 

Hugh Sutherland, general manager of the Atikokan 
Iron Company, stated a short time ago that he expected 
the company’s furnace to begin operations next week. 
By that time, he thought, the ore deliveries would be 
sufficient to warrant the starting of the plant. 

As the Dominion Iron & Steel Company found it neces- 
sary to add to its steel making plant in order to bring 
up its raw material supply to the capacity of its rail 
mills, so the Algoma Steel Company finds it necessary to 
add to its pig iron plant in order to keep its rail mill 
fully occupied. It has decided to erect a new blast fur- 
nace, which, according to a statement credited to Super- 
intendent Lewis, is to be the largest in Canada. This 
course is deemed preferable to the importing of pig iron 
from the United States at possibly high prices. 

Another addition to its works which the Algoma 
Steel Company contemplates is a coke plant. This will 
be a consequence of the Dominion Government’s action 
in removing the duty on bituminous coal imported for 
the purpose of manufacturing coke. 

The Electrical Smelting of Iron. 

The plant for the electrical smelting of iron, of whose 
construction in Welland mention has been made in this 
correspondence, is to be used as a demonstration plant, 
and it is the intention of the projectors to use pyrite 
cinders as the raw material. These cinders are the re- 
fuse of sulphurie acid manufactories, and have, so far, 
on account of the large amount of sulphur still left in 
them, been utterly useless. The plant is to be of 3000 hp., 
and capable of producing 40 tons of pig iron per 24-hr. 
day. 

The Vancouver World says that N. Thompson of that 
city, who has in hand a project for the establishing in 
British Columbia of a plant for the electrical smelting 
of iron, is expected to return about July 1 from Europe, 
where he is making arrangements with parties who are 
to be associated with him in the enterprise. 

Big Demand for Steel, 


The building of new railroad lines, though much re- 
tarded by the long and severe winter and by the lack of 
labor, still proceeds at a faster rate than the rail mills 
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of the country can keep up with. Since the opening of 
navigation rails have been sent forward, both to the 
Quebec sections under construction and to the new lines 
in the West. The long ice blockade at Fort William and 
Port Arthur gave the mills more time, but unless track 
laying is kept down to a much smaller mileage than the 
railroad builders had laid out for this season there will 
have to be some importing of rails. 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company proposes 
to expend a considerable sum upon the Booth dock at 
Port Arthur in order to make it suitable for handling the 
rail traffic. 

As an indication of the scarcity of steel in Canada it 
may be mentioned that advertisements in Canadian pa- 
pers for tenders for the steelwork in the Lansdowne Sub- 
way, Toronto, elicited not a single reply. The city engi- 
neer is now advertising in British papers. 

Metallurgical Works. 

On May 28 the ratepayers of Kingston, Ont., carried 
two by-laws granting tax exemption for 10 years and free 
sites to smelters. One of the smelters, which is to be 
built and operated by the Grey & Hadley Company, will 
work upon zine ores. This is to cost $100,000. The 
other smelter, which the Stanley Lead Company is to 
construct and operate, will turn out pig lead. Its plant 
is to cost not less than $40,000, The by-laws were car- 
ried by an almost unanimous vote. The agreements re- 
quire the companies to begin building their works two 
weeks after the passage of the by-laws, and to have 
them completed in October. The two companies’ build- 
ings must be worth not less than $50,000, and they are 
expected to employ 100 hands. They will bring their ore 
from mines in North Frontenac. Each has a 5-acre site. 

It is announced that a large concentrating plant will 
be built at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for the treating of 
copper ores from the Superior mine. The name of the 
concern is to be* the Superior Copper Company, and its 
‘apital $2,000,000. The plant is to have a capacity of 
400 tons per day. Ex-Mayor Frank Parry of the Mich- 
igan Sault is one of the persons named in connection wita 
the undertaking. 


Sundry Industrial Developments. 

Arthur E. Crockett of the Standard Chain Company, 
Pittsburgh, was in Welland about a week ago looking at 
a site which it is proposed to donate to that company for 
the building of a Canadian branch. The Town Council 
of Welland met May 27 and passed a resolution in favor 
of submitting a by-law to fix the company’s assessment 
for 10 years at $3000 and to furnish 3000 gal. of water 
a day. The company had already come to terms with 
Walkerville for the planting of its Canadian branch 
there, but had the privilege of withdrawing. It remains 
to be seen which of the places will be finally settled upon. 

J. F. Smith, president of the Phenix Iron Works, 
Seattle, proposes to build general foundry and machine 
shop works in Vancouver at a cost of $200,000. Land has 
been leased from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for the purpose. C. A. OC. J. 

————9-+-@_—__—_—_ 


Railroad Repair Shops.—One of the heaviest items of 
expense incident to the operation of steam railroads 
during the past few years has been the construction and 
extension of repair shops. Some of the large roads now 
have many millions of dollars invested in such shops 
for the repairs of locomotives alone. Electric lines have 
not found it necessary to maintain such elaborate repair 
equipments, although they are becoming more inclined to 
make their own repairs. The Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company of New York has a small shop, employing 
about 50 men, and containing a few machine tools, all of 
light capacity. In this shop are made all the repairs to 
an equipment of 480 motor cars, each fitted with two 
200-hp. motors, or a total equipment of 860 motors of an 
aggregate of 172,000 hp. On 13 of the largest steam roads 
the average cost per locomotive for maintenance for 
some years has been $2212 per annum, a total of over 
7000 locomotives being included in the return. For nearly 
8000 motor cars this cost was only $107 per car. If it 
takes four motor cars to equal in power one locomotive, 
the corresponding figure would be $428. 
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The Production of Coal in 1906. 


According to statistics compiled for the United States 
Geological Survey by Edward W. Parker, the total pro- 
duction of coal in the United States in 1906 was 414,039,- 
581 tons of 2000 Ib., valued at $512,610,744. These fig- 
ures, compared with those of the preceding year, when 
the output amounted to 392,919,341 tons, valued at $476, 
756,963, show an increase of 21,120,240 tons, or 5.4 per 
cent., in quantity, and of $35,853,781, or 7.5 per cent. in 
value. The figures for the several States are as follows: 


Production of Coal in 1906, by States 





State. Net tons. Value 
pO eee ee ee 13,107,663 $17,467,886 
BE SS te de bh hbew es wee owas 1,864,518 2,999,774 
Caltfornia and Alaska........... 50,831 78,684 
SROTIIN ink wae ened c aaa es eu nn . 10,114,074 12,738,509 
Georgia and North Carolina...... 363,463 407,247 
Idaho and Nevada............. 6,165 24,238 
SN Sic s Wwe awe eee 41,497,435 44,742,440 
ME Fara ene Mie dds cee seen 12,084,281 13,105,168 
SN: SION aa oh ea. aoe enable 2,859,450 5,481,052 
MD as wah Sha eR Aea eRe ES Na 7,321,639 11,688,598 
DA Sth.ces wee eee xecces 6,010,858 8,935,195 
ED bid x Sa eiecanwencewene wae 9,673,536 9,794,823 
PE 6 Wied bie ode ie RK ER ORES 5,434,528 6,473,829 
PR Cn bani 4,4 0 6 tele oe eke wee 1,336,338 2,402,529 
ECS OR RE wee ee 3,755,778 6,163,449 
Montana ...... die haa sees 1,787,934 3,186,620 
ee Ss doc wa wesc mew anaes 1,963,558 2.635.571 
EP NRE sos tae scieba cokes 300,998 437,894 
a i beeue ca an Oe wwe awa eae 27,729,843 30,386,297 
MPN 0.660. cae via deoe ue es eee 79,731 212,338 
Pennsylvania : x 

I, eral aid do a wien Sia Boi phathlare 71,282,411 1: 
SE Seu ware od eee 129,263,673 lt 

co SE ee ee ors ee 6,262,686 
 wcae dk 4b 68 Wa Wawel ee were sha 1,160,707 
NS 60 SEES Ccleden use ekehed ox 1,773,847 2,411,992 
RES Cite! Wate wa aeheie Wels a:21snd wee 4,275,815 4,207,521 
IEEE Gigia a's ak'ela sawed aks 3,276,184 5,908,434 
eS Scio sate aod 0:4Sc 6 wa 43,276,485 . 40,777,382 
WI <a.) ce ee hb) ahem come dias 6,138,152 8,019,486 

NG Ck Wen otire ube owen 414,039,581 $512,610,744 


Of the total production in 1906, Pennsylvania con- 
tributed 200,546,084 net tons, or 48.4 per cent. Its an- 
thracite production was 63,645,010 gross tons (or 71,282,- 
411 net tons), valued at $131,917,694, while the bitumi- 
nous production was 129,263,673 net tons, valued at $130,- 
265,241. The anthracite production of Pennsylvania in 
1906 was 5,694,142 gross tons (or 6,377,439 net tons) less 
than that of 1905, with a decrease in value of $9,961,306, 
while the bituminous production showed an increase of 
10,850,036 net tons in quantity and of $16,874,734 in 
value. 

One of the interesting facts presented in the statistics 
of coal production last year is that West Virginia has 
supplanted Illinois as the second coal producing State, 
West Virginia showing a total output of 43,276,485 net 
tons, while the production of Illinois was 41,497,435 tons. 
This was due principally to the almost complete suspen- 
sion of mining in Illinois (as in other States where labor 
union forces were strong) during all of April and a part 
of May, when the miners and operators were in conflict 
over the wage scale, whereas the majority of the opera- 
tions in West Virginia were more actively worked, as a 
result of the suspension of work in the other districts. 

Notwithstanding, however, the loss of from six to 
eight weeks in the States where mining operations were 
suspended, there was a general increase in production 
east of the Mississippi River, the only exceptions noted 
being in Michigan, Georgia and North Carolina. In IIli- 
nois, where the question of the wage scale is most sharp- 
ly contested, the production increased from a total of 
38,434,363 net tons in 1905 to 41,497,435 tons in 1906. In- 
diana’s production of coal increased from 11,895,252 net 
tons in 1905 to 12,084,281 tons the following year. Ohio’s 
production increased from 25,552,950 net tons in 1905 to 
27,729,843 tons in 1906. 

In West Virginia, where there was no suspension of 
mining, the output of coal increased from 37,791,580 net 
tous in 1905 to 43,276,485 tons in 1906. 
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The Ontario Iron & Steel Company, Toronto, Ont., 
whose new plant at Welland, Ont., is about completed, 
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will be producing open hearth steel ingots this month. 
By July 1 the company expects to be making steel cast- 
ings. and to be rolling billets by July 15. About August 
1 the company will be producing merchant bar iron. 


——__~+-e—____ 


The New Reed Single Spindle Drill. 


The feature of the new 14-in. single spindle sensitive 
drill recently brought out by the Francis Reed Company, 
Worcester, Mass., and shown,in the illustration, is the 
idler adjustment which permitsithree spindle speeds from 
cone pulleys. The slide of the idler bracket has three 
holes, to take the pull pin, which holds the idler in the 
necessary position. It is an easy matter to change the 
idler from one position to another in changing the belt to 
a different speed. Another feature of the machine is the 
foot shipper, for the convenience of the operator in stop- 





A 14-In. Single Spindle Sensitive Drill Made by the Franc’s Reed 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


ping or starting the spindle, an especially desirable at- 
tachment when both bands are occupied in holding the 
work. The spindle has a ball bearing thrust collar. The 
head and table are adjustable on the same slide, which 
permits a wide range of usefulness. The machine is 
capable of drilling holes up to 44 in., and its total weight 
is 250 Ib. 
ee 

Some investigators have found it feasible to use al- 
cohol in internal combustion engines by admitting it in 
liquid form just over a disk valve, the liquid passing to 
the cylinder through a series of brass screens. With this 
method of admission standard gasoline engines are said 
to start easily and to run freely and without smoke or 
odor. Attempts to use any form of carburetor, in which 
the vapor of the alcohol is to be taken up by the air en- 
tering the cylinder, do not seem to have proved success- 
ful, without some means of forcing vaporization, such as 
heating or atomizing. 


































































Trade Developments in Canada. 





Bounties and Exports, 

Toronto, June 1, 1907.—Instructions have been issued 
to Canadian collectors of customs to watch exports of 
pig iron, puddled bars, steel ingots and rolled wire rods 
in order to separate these from the quantities of like 
iron and steel products that are eligible for bounty. Un- 
der the new law exportation is a bar to claims .for 
bounty on these articles. If the collector is in doubt as 
to whether bounty has already been paid, or is to be 
claimed, he may withhold his permit for exportation 
until there is deposited with him a sum equal to the 
maximum amount of bounty otherwise due upon the 
articles, the deposit to be refunded when it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the collector that no bounty has been 
or will be obtained on the material. Previously exporta- 
tion did not involve the forfeiture of the bounty, except 
in the case of wire rods. The bounty on these was al- 
Ways conditional upon their being used in Canadian 
wire works as the raw material of wire. Pig iron, pud- 
dled bar and crude steel were entitled to the bounties 
severally prescribed for them, no matter though they 
were exported. Some years ago the greater part of the 
output of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company was sold 
outside of Canada, the United States for a time taking 
the bulk of the company’s raw steel. At that time, how- 
ever, there were not the inducements at present existing 
for the converting of the steel into rolled products. There 
were ho bounty on wire rods, no duty en steel rails and 
no great rush of railroad building in Canada. 

Blast Furnaces. 

Mackenzie & Mann have made application to the Mayor 
of Toronto for land in the vicinity of Ashbridge Bay as 
a site on which to construct a blast furnace. No par- 
ticulars have been given as to the plans, but it is un- 
derstood that these are on a scale great enough to ¢all 
for several hundred acres. 

Hugh Sutherland, general manager of the Atikokan 
Iron Company, stated a short time ago that he expected 
the company’s furnace to begin operations next week. 
By that time, he thought, the ore deliveries would be 
sufficient to warrant the starting of the plant. 

As the Dominion Iron & Steel Company found it neces- 
sary to add to its steel making plant in order to bring 
up its raw material supply to the capacity of its rail 
mills, so the Algoma Steel Company finds it necessary to 
add to its pig iron plant in order to keep its rail mill 
fully occupied. It has decided to erect a new blast fur- 
nace, which, according to a statement credited to Super- 
intendent Lewis, is to be the largest in Canada. This 
course is deemed preferable to the importing of pig iron 
from the United States at possibly high prices. 

Another addition to its works which the Algoma 
Steel Company contemplates is a coke plant. This will 
be a consequence of the Dominion Government’s action 
in removing the duty on bituminous coal imported for 
the purpose of manufacturing coke. 

The Electrical Smelting of Iron. 

The plant for the electrical smelting of iron, of whose 
construction in Welland mention has been made in this 
correspondence, is to be used as a demonstration plant, 
and it is the intention of the projectors to use pyrite 
cinders as the raw material. These cinders are the re- 
fuse of sulphurie acid manufactories, and have, so far, 
on account of the large amount of sulphur still left in 
them, been utterly useless. The plant is to be of 3000 hp., 
and capable of producing 40 tons of pig iron per 24-hr. 
day. 

The Vancouver World says that N. Thompson of that 
city, who has in hand a project for the establishing in 
British Columbia of a plant for the electrical smelting 
of iron, is expected to return about July 1 from Europe, 
where he is making arrangements with parties who are 
to be associated with him in the enterprise. 

Big Demand for Steel. 


The building of new railroad lines, though much re- 
tarded by the long and severe winter and by the lack of 
labor, still proceeds at a faster rate than the rail mills 
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of the country can keep up with. Since the opening of 
navigation rails have been sent forward, both to the 
Quebec sections under construction and to the new lines 
in the West. The long ice blockade at Fort William and 
Port Arthur gave the mills more time, but unless track 
laying is kept down to a much smaller mileage than the 
railroad builders had laid out for this season there will 
have to be some importing of rails. 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company proposes 
to expend a considerable sum upon the Booth dock at 
Port Arthur in order to make it suitable for handling the 
rail traffic. 

As an indication of the scarcity of steel in Canada it 
may be mentioned that advertisements in Canadian pa- 
pers for tenders for the steelwork in the Lansdowne Sub- 
way, Toronto, elicited not a single reply. The city engi- 
neer is now advertising in British papers. 

Metallurgical Works, 

On May 28 the ratepayers of Kingston, Ont., carried 
two by-laws granting tax exemption for 10 years and free 
sites to smelters. One of the smelters, which is to be 
built and operated by the Grey & Hadley Company, will 
work upon zine ores. This is to cost $100,000. The 
other smelter, which the Stanley Lead Company is to 
construct and operate, will turn out pig lead. Its plant 
is to cost not less than $40,000. The by-laws were ¢ar- 
ried by an almost unanimous vote. The agreements re- 
quire the companies to begin building their works two 
weeks after the passage of the by-laws, and to have 
them completed in October. The two companies’ build- 
ings must be worth not less than $50,000, and they are 
expected to employ 100 hands. They will bring their ore 
from mines in North Frontenac. Each has a 5-acre site. 

It is announced that a large concentrating plant will 
be built at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for the treating of 
copper ores from the Superior mine. The name of the 
concern is to be* the Superior Copper Company, and its 
capital $2,000,000. The plant is to have a capacity of 
400 tons per day. Ex-Mayor Frank Parry of the Mich- 
igan Sault is one of the persons named in connection with 
the undertaking. 


Sundry Industrial Developments, 

Arthur E. Crockett of the Standard Chain Company, 
Pittsburgh, was in Welland about a week ago looking at 
a site which it is proposed to donate to that company for 
the building of a Canadian branch. The Town Council 
of Welland met May 27 and passed a resolution in favor 
of submitting a by-law to fix the company’s assessment 
for 10 years at $3000 and to furnish 3000 gal. of water 
a day. The company had already come to terms with 
Walkerville for the planting of its Canadian branch 
there, but had the privilege of withdrawing. It remains 
to be seen which of the places will be finally settled upon. 

J. F. Smith, president of the Phenix Iron Works, 
Seattle, proposes to build general foundry and machine 
shop works in Vancouver at a cost of $200,000. Land has 
been leased from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for the purpose. 6. 4. Og. 

a 


Railroad Repair Shops.—One of the heaviest items of 
expense incident to the operation of steam railroads 
during the past few years has been the construction and 
extension of repair shops. Some of the large roads now 
have many millions of dollars invested in such shops 
for the repairs of locomotives alone. Electric lines have 
not found it necessary to maintain such elaborate repair 
equipments, although they are becoming more inclined to 
make their own repairs. The Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company of New York has a small shop, employing 
about 50 men, and containing a few machine tools, all of 
light capacity. In this shop are made all the repairs to 
an equipment of 480 motor cars, each fitted with two 
200-hp. motors, or a total equipment of 860 motors of an 
aggregate of 172,000 hp. On 13 of the largest steam roads 
the average cost per locomotive for maintenance for 
some years has been $2212 per annum, a total of over 
7000 locomotives being included in the return. For nearly 
8000 motor cars this cost was only $107 per car. If it 
takes four motor cars to equal in power one locomotive, 
the corresponding figure would be $428. 
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The Production of Coal in 1906. 


According to statistics compiled for the United States 
Geological Survey by Edward W. Parker, the total pro- 
duction of coal in the United States in 1906 was 414,039,- 
581 tons of 2000 Ib., valued at $512,610,744. These fig- 
ures, compared with those of the preceding year, when 
the output amounted to 392,919,341 tons, valued at $476, 
756,963, show an increase of 21,120,240 tons, or 5.4 per 
cent., in quantity, and of $35,853,781, or 7.5 per cent. in 
value. The figures for the several States are as follows: 


Production of Coal in 1906, by States 


State. Net tons. Value 
po ere eee ee eee ree 13,107,663 $17,467,886 
MEI 6. 8kk. Tesh SEO. aw ewe oes 1,864,518 2,999,774 
California and Alaska........... 50,831 78,684 
CO 3 cet uh chaca vas Vuenees 10,114,074 12,738,509 
Georgia and North Carolina...... 363,465 407,247 
Idaho and Nevada............. 6,165 24,238 
ere ere eee a $1,497,435 44,742,440 
DE Pca wore Warad aa das aonk wales 12,084,281 13,105,168 
Indian Territory........... 2,859,450 5.481.052 
OE Je Gialdbs ca 6 Oa eave eee s cx ea'e "gene 11,688,598 
a ee eee 6,010,858 8,935,195 


EEE (ayaa ela. w hae ves ores 9,673,536 9,794,823 


DD Enea be. aaa ee eee oe 5,434,528 








6,473,829 
| PPO Eee errr eee 1,336,338 2,402,529 
EE 3s cn o bed o8G 5 eed area p 3,755,778 6,163,449 
ae alt wialenwa wate 1,787,934 3,186,620 
NN I arora ward maton ao eid ewe 1,963,558 2,635,571 
PNUEN: OONNR < asa cae wre ead crows 300,998 437,894 
CU Sawtierna'e ad Pi iweb enkeee 27,729,843 30,386,297 
SE bien dk swe eae een re 79,73 212,338 
Pennsylvania : . 
Anthracite ....6.c000s rear ae 71,282,411 131,917,694 
SI ER Sede x Ks bie Wk ees 129,263,673 130,265,241 
NE rea as dew aes elm are 6,262,686 7,682,121 
PRR Withee de bbe ee ea wR cea 1,160,707 2,058,731 
CU xs wh uhune ss 6 a nacelee ee 1,773,847 2,411,992 
IIS tu arra te bt Al's we Wits. eee ae 4,275,815 4,207,521 
WES iw a's! ck o's w elererS 6. ae 3,276,184 5,908,434 
We a cont Wak klen Sea menes 43,276,485 40,777,382 
 d5nat's Ube ew Kaw Oe Cemetare 6,138,152 8,019,486 
MO VAtih aes i udicascawr 414,039,581 $512,610,744 


Of the total production in 1906, Pennsylvania con- 
tributed 200,546,084 net tons, or 48.4 per cent. Its an 
thracite production was 63,645,010 gross tons (or 71,282,- 
411 net tons), valued at $131,917,694, while the bitumi- 
nous production was 129,263,673 net tons, valued at $130,- 
265,241. The anthracite production of Pennsylvania in 
1906 was 5,694,142 gross tons (or 6,377,439 net tons) less 
than that of 1905, with a decrease in value of $9,961,306, 
while the bituminous production showed an increase of 
10,850,036 net tons in quantity and of $16,874,734 in 
value. 

One of the interesting facts presented in the statistics 
of coal production last year is that West Virginia has 
supplanted Illinois as the second coal producing State, 
West Virginia showing a total output of 43,276,485 net 
tons, while the production of Illinois was 41,497,435 tons. 
This was due principally to the almost complete suspen- 
sion of mining in Illinois (as in other States where labor 
union forces were strong) during all of April and a part 
of May, when the miners and operators were in conflict 
over the wage scale, whereas the majority of the opera- 
tions in West Virginia were more actively worked, as a 
result of the suspension of work in the other districts. 

Notwithstanding, however, the loss of from six to 
eight weeks in the States where mining operations were 
suspended, there was a general increase in production 
east of the Mississippi River, the only exceptions noted 
being in Michigan, Georgia and North Carolina. In Illi- 
nois, where the question of the wage scale is most sharp- 
ly contested, the production increased from a total of 
$8,434,363 net tons in 1905 to 41,497,435 tons in 1906. In- 
diana’s production of coal increased from 11,895,252 net 
tons in 1905 to 12,084,281 tons the following year. Ohio’s 
production increased from 25,552,950 net tons in 1905 to 
27,729,843 tons in 1906. 

In West Virginia, where there was no suspension of 
mining, the output of coal increased from 37,791,580 net 
tous in 1905 to 43,276,485 tons in 1906. 
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The Ontario Iron & Steel Company, Toronto, Ont., 
whose new plant at Welland, Ont., is about completed, 
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will be producing open hearth steel ingots this month. 
By July 1 the company expects to be making steel cast- 
ings, and to be rolling billets by July 15. About August 


1 the company will be producing merchant bar iron. 
-—— —- +e 
The New Reed Single Spindle Drill. 


The feature of the new 14-in. single spindle sensitive 
drill recently brought out by the Francis Reed Company, 
Worcester, Mass., and shown,;in the illustration, is the 
idler adjustment which permitsithree spindle speeds from 
cone pulleys. The slide of the idler bracket has three 
holes, to take the pull pin, which holds the idler in the 
necessary position. It is an easy matter to change the 
idler from one position to another in changing the belt to 
a different speed. Another feature of the machine is the 
foot shipper, for the convenience of the operator in stop- 





A 14-In. Single Spindle Sensitive Drill Made by the Franc’s Reed 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


ping or starting the spindle, an especially desirable at- 
tachment when both bands are occupied in holding the 
work. The spindle has a ball bearing thrust collar. The 
head and table are adjustable on the same slide, which 
permits a wide range of usefulness. The machine is 
capable of drilling holes up to 4. in., and its total weight 
is 250 lb. 
——————_-  —___—- 

Some investigators have found it feasible to use al- 
cohol in internal combustion engines by admitting it in 
liquid form just over a disk valve, the liquid passing to 
the cylinder through a series of brass screens. With this 
method of admission standard gasoline engines are said 
to start easily and to run freely and without smoke or 
odor. Attempts to use any form of carburetor, in which 
the vapor of the alcohol is to be taken up by the air en- 
tering the cylinder, do not seem to have proved success- 
ful, without some means of forcing vaporization, such as 
heating or atomizing. 
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Making Seamless Steel Bathtubs by 
Toggle Press Method. 


Equipment for the Pressed Steel Sanitary Company, 
Detroit. 


An equipment of presses and dies for producing seam- 
less stamped steel bathtubs has been designed and built 
by the Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, for 
the Pressed Steel Sanitary Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Aside from the fact that the plant represents the develop- 
ment of a second manufacturing industry for making 
bathtubs out of sheet steel, interest lies in it in the fact 
that the stampings are probably the largest in deep 
stamped work yet produced in this country by the tog- 
gle press method. Another feature is that the shell or 
stamping is produced cold in three operations, Fig.1. The 
stamping is annealed but once during the process, and this 
annealing is required, it is stated, only to restore ductil- 
ity to the rim of the tub in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of fracture when the 
finally formed tub is trimmed 
in the third and last operation 
of the forming process. The 
drawing dies and attachments 
for this work are designed also 
to prevent the forming of 
wrinkles or buckles in the sheet, 


so that spinning or ironing No. 
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The base or anvil of the machine is made in three 
sections, tl] ombined weight of which is about 90,000 
lb. The main arch and cylinder and the two housings or 
uprights are securely bolted together on the base or anvil 
and reinforced by four large steel rods or shafts passing 
entirely through the base housings and arch and shrunk 
in position. 

The dies used for drawing the tub consist of a female 
die made adjustable for three sizes or lengths, a male die 
or forming punch for each size, which is keyed to the 
cross head or ram, and a pressure plate for each size, 
which is securely bolted to the blank holder, The special 
design or shape and construction of dies are to prevent 
the buckling or wrinkling of sheet. 

The actual time required to draw the tub in either the 
first or second operation is less than 40 sec. after the 
blank has been placed in position. About the same length 
of time is required to place the blank or sheet in position 
and remove the tub or stamping from the dies when fin- 
ished. The lower die is fitted with an automatic knock- 
out, operated from the blank holder for ejecting the 
stamping from the dies when 
completed. 

The operation of producing 
the stamping consists in the 
first place of placing a plain 
squared sheet or plate of steel, 
-in. thick, in position in the 
die, when the operator then 
brings the small cylinder into 





No. 2. 


Fig. 1.—The Three Stages in Forming the Bathtub. 


processes are unnecessary, and this result, as shown by 
accompanying illustrations, has been accomplished. The 
entire time required to complete the three operations in 
making the deep stamping is found to be not more than 
3 min. The Toledo Machine & Tool Company regards the 
equipment as marking the successful completion of the 
largest set of machinery for producing seamless steel 
stamped work without the use of hydraulics. 

The machine or hammer shown in the illustration, Fig. 
3, while large, is of much less weight because of its special 
construction than would be required, the company says, 
in the other form of toggle drawing presses now in use 
for smaller work of a similar nature. The new design of 
machine is fitted with two steam cylinders distinctly sep- 
arate in their functions. 

The smaller of the two cylinders, which is located on 
the right-hand side of the machine, operates and con- 
trols the blank holder. The blank holder has a vertical 
movement of 19 in. and is controlled by a toggle at each 
of the four corners, the combined pressure of which 
is estimated to be approximately 1400 tons. Two of these 
toggles are attached to each of two horizontal shafts run- 
ning right to left on the front and rear side of the ma- 
chine. These shafts are connected outside of housings 
on the right-hand side of the machine by means of power- 
erful bell cranks and links to the piston shaft of the 
small cylinder previously referred to. The blank holder 
is elevated or lowered and securely locked at will of the 
operator independently of other movements of the ma- 
chine. 

The main cylinder for operating the forming plunger 
is 28 in. in diameter and of sufficient length to give the 
plunger a stroke of 50 in. This piston shaft is attached 
to a steel cross head or ram weighing About 6000 Ib., and 
this, with the male forming die which is keyed to the 
cross head or ram, gives a falling weight of about 20,- 
000 Ib. 


operation, causing the blank holder and pressure plate to 
bear on the sheet when the blank holder remains at rest 
and is automatically located with the required pressure 
on the sheet to prevent its wrinkling or buckling. The 
operator next brings the larger cylinder into operation, 
forcing the forming plunger upon the sheet and forming 
the stamping to a depth of about 12% in., which completes 
the first operation on the stamping, as shown in one of the 
half-tones, Fig. 1. The stamping is then lifted from the 
die, all of which has required not to exceed 1% min. 

The stamping is next annealed and pickled to remove 
the scale. It is then again placed in position in the dies 
(the first operation dies having been previously removed 
and the dies for the second operation placed in the ma- 
chine in the proper position), and the same operation of 
blank holder, pressure plate and forming plunger re- 
peated, finishing the forming of the stamping to a depth 
of 17% in., 24 in. wide and 60 in. long, as shown in an- 
other of the half-tones, Fig. 1. Less time is required for 
the second operation than for the first. 

Some of the sizes of the large press are as follows: 
Width between housings, 96 in.; bed area 96-in. right to 
left, 60 in. front to back; height from bottom of base or 
bed to extreme top of cylinder or arch, 23 ft.; total 
weight of machine, as specified, 260,000 Ib. 

The stampings are now ready for the trimming press, 
to which they are taken, where the flange is trimmed and 
the curved rim formed, the two operations being com- 
plete at one stroke of the press. This press, Fig. 4, is of 
special design, known as the Toledo 84-in. No. 96 double 
geared special. It is fitted with special die holder or 
fixture with swinging open front, Fig. 2. The lower trim- 
ming and forming dies are fitted to this fixture. The open 
front in the die or fixture comes together in the center 
and is securely locked after the stamping has been placed 
in position. The stamping is then trimmed and the 
curved edge of rim formed as previously stated at one 
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stroke, forming the completed tub. The dies are un- 
locked and swung open, when the stamping is quickly re- 
moved. The slide of this press is fittea With positive 
automatic knock out passing down through the upper die. 
As the slide lifts upward with the stroke of the press 
this knock out is brought into action stripping or forcing 
the work out of the upper die. 

The bed and snecial fixtures of the press are fitted 
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Some of the sizes of this press are as follows: Stroke 
or slide motion, 6 in.; width between uprights, 86 in.; 
bed area 84 in. right to left, 48 in. front to back; dis- 
tance bed to slide stroke and adjustment up, 36 in.; ad- 
justment of slide, 4 in. This press is fitted with machine 
cut gears and with three engagement clutch with grav- 
ity releasing device; total weight of machine about 
85,000 Ib. 
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Fig. 3.—Steam Actuated Toggle Bathtub Stamping Hammer. 


with lower cam actuated automatic knock out, which is 
timed to raise with the slide. This knock out is oper- 
ated by the cam on the left end of crank shaft. The 
knock out receives the work as it is ejected from the 
upper dies and prevents the stamping falling back into 
the lower die. The time required for trimming and 
forming the rims is less than 1% min. per tub. This 
equipment has actually trimmed and formed the rims of 
tubs at the rate of 48 tubs per hour. 


MEBAS 





Fig. 2.—Trimming and Rim Forming | f " 
Die Holder. 





Fig. 4.—Rim Forming and Flange Trimming Press. 


Other special presses of the more ordinary smaller 
types are provided in the equipment for punching holes 
for the supply and overflow pipes to the bath. 

a 

Cement for fastening iron to marble may be made of 
30 parts of plaster of paris, 10 parts of iron filings and 1 
part of sal ammoniac, mixed with vinegar to a fluid 
state. As the mixture hardens quickly, it must be pre- 
pared for immediate use. 
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Increasing the Cost of Steel Rails. 

One deduction may fairly be made from the discussion 
on steel rails. That is, that the cost of manufacturing 
steel rails, assuming that the cost of raw material re- 
mains the same, will be greater under the next set of 
specifications generally adopted by the railroads than it 
is to-day. Out of the mass of comment that has been 
printed in the past two months, the measures for bring- 
ing the quality of steel rails up to the level demanded by 
present service, as suggested by those at all competent 
to speak on the subject, have come down in substance to 
two—more time and more steel. By the latter we do not 
refer now to larger rail section, but to an increase in the 
tonnage of ingots required for a ton of rails. The call 
for more time has come in the shape of suggestions that 
rolling mill operations be slower paced, even to the point 
of rolling blooms and reheating these in the old way; 
also that the tests be more thorough and that inspection 
be slower and result in more rejections. 

The absurd and reckless statements put out in some 
discussions, evidently intended to be taken as serious, 
need not be further characterized. Certainly the en- 
gineers and managers of the railroads neither seek nor 
welcome help from such sources in the effort to work 
out the present problem. The charge that the steel com- 
panies have knowingly manufactured inferior rails— 
that is, rails known to depart from accepted specifications 
—is not fathered by the railroads. But the representa- 
tives of the railroads, as is well known, do ask for 
larger discards from ingots and they do urge that the 
manipulation of the metal in the mill is now so rapid 
and the finishing is at such high temperatures that the 
structure of heavy section rails is often too coarse and 
the work put upon them is insufficient fo give the re- 
quired resistance to compression and shock. The specifi- 
cations of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 1908, which are 
not yet in the hands of the steel manufacturers, but are 
substantially determined upon, illustrate the concentra- 
tion of the additional requirements of the railroads upon 
larger cropping and slower working. The main change 
proposed is the cropping of the top of the ingot at least 
25 per cent., to insure rails free from piping cr excessive 
segregation. The drop test will also be required, with 
added care in straightening, and the reduction to a 
minimum of gagging under the cold press, It is under- 
stood that the proposal is also considered by the en- 
gineers of the company of establishing a definite relation 
between the section of the rail bloom and of the rail, so 
as to give more and slower work in the rolls. This latter 
requirement has such a bearing, however, upon the ques- 
tion of rail section and the equalization of the amounts 
of metal in the head and base, respectively, that it is 
not likely to be enforced until a new section is adopted. 

It need scarcely be said that had the rail mills of 
the country been working in the past two years under 
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such a specification as is indicated in the changes above 
outlined the output of rails in the United States would 
have been easily 20 to 25 per cent. less than it was. If 
these changes should now be agreed upon it would mean 
that the rail making capacity of the country must be 
much increased if such a demand is to be met as has 
come from the railroads since 1904. To return one-fourth 
of each ingot to the melting furnace, in addition to all 
the shearing of blooms and the scrap made later 
means a sharp reduction in the output of rail mills and 
necessarily an advance in the cost of manufacture. From 
four rails to the ingot there will be a drop to three rails, 
and in some cases to two full-lengths and one short rail 
from an ingot, a condition that presents no small problem 
unless a considerable reduction is to be counted upon in 
the ra‘l requirements of the railroads. The increased 
rejections which will result from the enforcement of 
the drop test and the narrowing of the permissible oriz- 
inal camber of rails accepted after straightening con- 
tribute further to the enhancement of cost. 

It has been said frequently in the recent discussion, 
as though coming from railroad officials, that the ques- 
tion of price was not so much at issue as the getting of 
rails insuring a substantial reduction in the percentage 
of breakages in service. .Indeed, nickel steel rails, costing 
nearly three times as much as carbon steel rails, though 
having more than three times the life of an ordinary 
rail, have been favored for curves and other places of 
particularly severe service. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, how the railroads will meet the practical outcome 
of their new requirements—in other words, how they 
will meet the bill the steel manufacturer must present 
for more steel, more time and more wear and tear of 
plant to the ton of rails produced. The experience of 
the cast iron car wheel manufacturers is not entirely 
reassuring on this point. They have been beset year by 
year for lower prices, at the same time that the rail- 
roads have increased the severity of tests and added 
each year to the service requirements. The cases are not 
exactly parallel, perhaps. The rail manufacturers, for 
a number of reasons, are not yet in the position of being 
compelled to make bricks without straw. 

But leaving out the question of increased cost and 
assuming that the mills attempt to conform to the pro- 
posed requirements, and that the railroads pay enough 
more for rails to compensate for the added demands, 
there will! still be a large winter crop of rail breakages. 
The vice-president of a railroad recently wrote in re- 
sponse to a request for testimony concerning broken rails: 
“On our road we are not having any trouble because we 
have stopped at a 45,000-lb, axle load and a moderate 
speed.” Given the conditions that prevailed last winter, 
with the same high speeds, the same density of traffic 
and the same deficiencies in rolling stock, and the com- 
bination of all the so-called remedies the steel works are 
asked to provide will not prevent rail breakages in num- 
bers sufficient to excite comment. The causes are so 
various and the responsibility so distributed that the re- 
sults of such changes in specifications as are proposed 
are likely to be disappointing. 


——__s--o——_——— 


A Piece Price for Castings. 


In the general discussion of the relations of foundry 
and machine shop, which was touched upon in The Jron 
Age of last week in connection with the responsibilities 
of the foundry, the question has arisen if it would not be 
a better practice for the foundry to sell its products at 
a piece price rather than by the pound. This method 
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exists already to a limited extent. It is argued that 


its general adoption would have a remedial influence 


upon the relations of the two trades. But foundrymen 
have various reasons for opposing so radical a change, 
While they agree that 


theoretically the piece system 


would have advantages. In practice they maintain that 
the change must be a very gradual one. 

The jobbing foundry in its relations with customers 
such as machine tool builders, who have a wide variety 
of work, usually strikes an average price per pound of 
castings. The foundryman does not tell the machine shop 
that one casting will cost 4 cents and snotber 25 cents 


and yet another 40 cents a pound. The shop would not 
put up with such a schedule, because custom has fixed 
a uniform and apparently lower price, the foundryman 
asserts. So he finds a price which will give a fair profit 
on the total of a variety of work. A lack of facilities for 


determining exact cost, or making exact estimates, is 
another factor in this custom, but its chief reason is 
the preference of the average customer for a general price 
covering all or most of his foundry work, a preference 
largely due to the fact that he has always done the busi- 
ness that way. The individual who wishes a few small 
castings of somewhat complicated form will pay much 
more per pound than the machine tool builder who has 
a long list of patterns in more or less constant use. The 
latter pays for a gear case of small weight and expensive 
lathe bed, 


while the transient customer, or he who has this class 


molding the same price that he pays for a 


of work only, must pay considerably more. 

On the other hand, the customer who wants heavy 
castings only can usually get a better price for them 
than the shop with a wider range of work. If a manu- 
facturer buying miscellaneous castings could get a state 
ment giving a correct price for each. based upon their 
actual cost to the foundry, he would find certain pieces 
higher than he has been paying and other pieces lower, 
With the total differing little from that of the bill pre- 
pared on the one price per pound basis. 

The great objection to the piece system is that it 
would conflict with established custom to the disadvan 
tage of the foundry which conducts its business intelli 
gently enough to make a fair profit. The average cus 
tomer would immediately object to items higher than the 
per pound price he has been paying. and at the same time 


Where he 


he would welcome changes to reduced costs 


has been paying a few cents a pound for all of his work 
a charge of 30 cents a pound on some expensive casting 
would stagger him. He would take advantage of the 
drop in price on heavier and simpler pieces, and then 
shop around to find what other foundries would do for 
him on the more costly work. There are foundries which 
would at least shade the quoted figure and would get the 
work. The foundry that took the initiative in changing 
the system would be placed in the position of losing a 
part of its business and lowering prices on the remainder. 
This is the argument of foundrymen, and doubtless it is 
logical enough, because long established custom has made 
conditions what they are. Yet measured by the stand 
ards of system as understood in almost ev ry line of busi 
hess it is an anomalous situation that makes it necessary 
either to overcharge or to undercharge in order to retain 
customers, 

Foundrymen agree, however, that certain classes of 
work may be done by the piece, where the customer is 
reasonable as to questions of price, If a machine shop 
buys large numbers of identical castings in considerable 
lots, making something of a dependable demand upon the 
foundry, so that cost can be intelligently arrived at, a 
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piece price may be made, fluctuating. perhaps, with the 
iron market. The method has a tendency to eliminate 
disputes as to excess weight of castings. It can best be 
used, probably, where the customer has his heavy cast 
ings made in one foundry and his light work in another, 
so that there is less necessity of averaging costs. 

It is believed that the jobbing foundry of the future 
castings within certain 


will specialize, manufacturing 


limits of weight. The work could either be all heavy or 
all light or all medium. There would be none of the pres 
ent general system of accepting work of all sizes and 
weights. <A foundry confining itself to one class of work 
would probably be conducted more economicaHy as re- 
gards cost of production, as in every other instance of 
specialization in manufacture, and there would be a bet- 
ter foundation upon which to establish a system of as- 
certaining and keeping costs. Such a foundry would 
have strong influence in ridding the trade of its present 
customs. Whatever the means employed the change will 
come gradually. A strong influence in the direction indi 
cated is the constantly increasing number of technically 
trained men in the business. Every impulse of such men 
should be toward putting the foundry trade on the same 
exact basis as exists in practically every other impor- 
taunt line of manufacture. 
a a 


Advance Bookings of Finished Material. 


In the annual report of the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion for 1906 the fact is referred to, in discussing the high 
tide of prosperity in the iron trade, that the United 
States Steel Corporation had on its books at the end of 
that year orders for finished material in excess of 8,000,000 
tons. The report adds that the independent companies 
in this country might be presumed to have as much busi 
ness on their books as the Steel Corporation. since the 
latter produces abaut half the finished steel of the coun 
try, and therefore that orders representing 16,000,000 tons 
were on the books of American steel manufacturers at the 
beginning of this year. The entire output of iron and 
steel in all rolled forms in the United States in 1905 was 
officially ascertained to be 16,840,015 gross tons. The sta 
tistics for 1906 are not yet available, but the correspond- 
ing total for that year was probably 18,000,000 to 18.500 
000 tons. To say that orders for 16,000,000 tons were 


actually booked at the opening of 1907 means that al! 
our manufacturers of rolled iron and steel had their ¢a- 
icity in all lines engaged ahead for almost a year. Such 

statement is far from the truth 

Of the method by which the United States Steel Cor 
poration computes the tonnage booked by its subsidiaries 
sufficient has not been made public to indicate how much 
significance is to be attached to it. It is not known. in 
deed, whether the same method has been followed from 
the beginning in making up this total, particularly as to 
the reckoning of the running contracts for plates for steel 
cars, or those for billets and sheet bars. which are on a 
sliding scale of prices. In a year like 1904, for example, 
the actual taking out of material under such contracts 
would be small, as compared with the rate contemplated 
in the contract or that at which shipments were made in 
normal times. It would make an important difference in 
the interpretation of the quarterly statements of unfilled 
orders whether a year’s installment on such contracts 
were counted as on the books from a given date or only 
that of a single quarter. Another consideration applying 
to the published total is the extent to which concellations 
would cause a shrinkage in case trade conditions changed 


for the worse. This is an old question and one which 
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always affords leeway for divergent views. Experience 
has shown that the binding character of an order acquires, 
in time of failing valucs or of shrinking consumption, an 
elasticity that could not have been suspected when the 
existence of prosperity was everywhere admitted. 

If it is known that the same basis of calculation is 
maintained from year to year these figures of orders 
booked have a value for purposes of comparison, but it 
is not well to give them the dignity of statistics. That 
would lead easily to such unwarranted conclusions as that 
the American iron trade entered upon this year with prac- 


tically a year’s output upon the manufacturers’ books. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pneumatic vs, Electric Drills, 
To the Editor: We have noted the remarks in The 
“Pneumatic vs. 
Electric Drills.” It would appear that in this article 
the same error was made as in other journals taking up 


fron Age of May 9, page 1424, covering 


this subject. The trouble started in the first place through 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, whose article was 
in general instead of making it specific, as the article 
Was especially intended to cover rock drills. . We manu- 
facture and market a general line of electrical tools, in- 
cluding electric drills, portable grinders and blowers, tool 
post grinders, electric hoists and electric compression 
riveters, and such an article as that referred to is mis- 
leading and has a tendency to injure our business. There 
is no doubt about the durability and efficiency of all other 
lines of electrical tools and appliances, and unquestion- 
ably they are the most economical in operation and main- 
tenance of any class of tools on the market. If your 
article had said “ Pneumatic vs. Electric Rock Drills” 
then there would have been no question as to the ac- 
curacy of your comments. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC Toot COMPANY. 

CHICAGO, May 27, 1907. 
— ee ss 


The Gayley Dry Blast at Isabella Furnaces. 


An excellent record was made at the Isabella Furnaces 
of the Carnegie Steel Company with the Gayley dry blast 
in the month of May. <A comparison of the work of No. 
1 Furnace, working with dry air, and of No. 2 Furnace, 
own with natural air, both using the same materials, 
shows the following results: 





Daily Coke 
product consumption. 
No. 1, dry air ....459 tons 2,029 Ib. 
eS ee ..351 tons 2,372 Ib. 


This shows that the average product per day was 
creater by 108 tons, or 30.7 per cent., with the dry air 
blast than with natural air, and that the fuel consump- 
tion was 5438 Ib. per ton, or 14.4 per cent., lower. 

It is worthy of note that No. 1 Isabella, which has 
made to date on one lining 611,679 tons, ought to be 
relined, while No. 2, which was blown in in 1906, bas 
thus far made only 136,718 tons. The extraordinary re- 
sults obtained with the furnace blown with dry air have 
therefore been achieved in spite of the condition of No. 1 
Furnace 

+o... 


Steel Rail Specifications. 

The special Committee on Rails of the American So- 
ety of Civil Engineers, of which Joseph T. Richards, 
chief engineer of maintenance of way of the Pennsylva 
hia Railroad Company, is chairman, held a meeting at 
Philadelphia on Friday, May 31. This committee pre- 
sented a report at the meeting of the society held in New 
York in January, 1906, the specifications at that time 
submitted by the majority of the committee being in 
essential particulars the same as those adopted by the 
American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association and those put forth by the Rail Committee of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. It is under- 
stood that at the recent Philadelphia meeting of the com- 
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mittee proposals for changes in rail sections were con- 
sidered. These and other features of the rail problem will 
be presented in a report of the committee to the meeting 
of the society in the City of Mexico in July. It is stated 
that the changes in rail section favored by well-known 
engineers, and which have been under consideration re- 
cently by representatives of the railroads, as well as of 
the rail manufacturers, will give more metal in the base 
and stem of the rail and thus insure more equal cooling 
in the operations of the mill, giving finer grained metal in 
the head of the rail. 
———— 


Renewal of the International Rail Syndicate. 


Dispatches from Paris refer to a meeting held there 
on May 14 at which the principal rail producers in Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium and France were represented, 
resulting in the decision to continue the present interna- 
tional syndicate in rails for five years. It is to be ques- 
tioned if the time feature of the agreement is given any 
particular importance by the rail manufacturers, as the 
syndicate is understood not to be bound by deposits of 
forfeit money or by other requirements of typical pools. 
The co-operation of the rail mills of the United States is 
reported to be assured, as has been the case in the past 
two years. In the past year the Viscaya rail mill in 
Spain, a Russian mill and an Austrian mill have caused 
some disturbance by operating apart from the interna- 
tional agreement. The Cargo Fleet Tron Works in Eng- 
land, which entered the rail field last year, taking a con- 
siderable contract in Argentina, have also operated outside. 
The London Hngineer intimates that the British members 
of the syndicate have had to stand a reduction in their al- 
lotment, the syndicate managers arguing that the Cargo 
Fleet Works production must be counted as part of the 
tritish proportion of the world’s rail trade. 

How far the mills hitherto outside have been induced 
to co-operate with the syndicate is not known. It is said 
that the German members have endeavored to arrange 
with the Alpine Montau Company, the Austrian competi- 
tor, and that the Spanish Altos Harnos de Viscaya, which 
took some Mexican business last year, has been invited to 
co-operate. The Providence Russe of Mariupol, which 
could market its entire product at home but for the in- 
dustrial stagnation now prevailing in Russia, is reported 
to have applied for membership in the syndicate. One 
report says that a working arrangement has been made 
with practically all the principal makers heretofore out- 
side. The London Engineer says: 

If these outstanding works have been brought within the fold 
of the new convention, it is to be feared that this has been 
effected principally at the expense of the British constituents, 
as the consumption of export rails does not largely increase 
year by year. ‘This is illustrated by the fact that whereas the 
aggregate exports of all countries amounted to 1,500,000 tons in 
1903, they only advanced to 1,375,000 tons in 1906, being merely 
an augmentation of 75,000 tons in three years. The question of 
dhe adhesion of a new rival in the North of England [Cargo 
Fleet] may have been settled; but nothing so far is known on 
the subject outside of quarters directly interested. The British 
producers and exporters of rails still maintain the leading posi- 
tion, but their tonnage and percentage of the aggregate trade 
of the world have considerably declined, and there is little 
hope of any material recovery, owing to the increasing output 
of other countries and the efforts of fresh competitors to gain 
a footing in the international trade. 


As at present constituted the international rail syndi- 
cate is based on an agreement that depends very largely 
on the continuance of good times for its maintenance. 

a 

Steel rail exports from Great Britain in April were 
43.003 gross tons, as compared with 32,841 tons in April, 
1906, and 37,190 tons in April, 1905. For the four months 
ending April 30 the total exports were 141,562 tons, as 
against 133,760 tons in the like period in 1906, and 170,- 
766 tons to April 30 in 1905. It is stated that the demand 
from Argentina is diminishing notably, while for South 
Africa there is an improved inquiry. However, the fall- 
ing off in shipments to British India is the principal fac- 
tor in the decline of this year’s shipments from those of 
1905. In the first four months of that year British India 
took 66541 tons, and in the first four months of this year 
36.300 tons. 
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April Exports and Imports of Iron and Steel. 


According to the figures of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, both exports 
and imports of iron and steel increased in April as com- 
pared with March. The total value of exports of iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof, not including iron ore, 
was $17,684,683 in April, against $16,412,616 in March. 
The corresponding figures for imports are respectively 
$3,723,176 and $3,702,060. 

The exports of commodities for which quantities are 
given reached 132,332 gross tons in April, as compared 
with 112,758 tons in March. The April figures are very 
much in excess of those for any month this year, and it 
will be necessary to go back to May, 1906, to find larger 
exports. For that month the figures were 136,592 tons, 
and in March of the same year the figures were 138,679 
tons. The two months just named were the largest for 
a long period. 

The following table gives the exports of these com- 
modities for April and for the 10 months ending with 
April in 1907 and 1906: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 








April. —, Ten months ~ 
LOOT. 1906 1907. 1906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
ee UR iin nck cans A 7,483 71,701 47,412 
PE Cr aes Wa ehe ees 3,786 974 14,392 8,425 
Bar trom..... a 1.161 5,261 38.765 32,075 
Wire rods. ..ccce- 626 1,117 9,021 5,732 
Steel bars....... S,A85 Selle 36, 17,427 
Itillets, viooms, &ce... 8,732 20,052 102,6 232,938 
Hoop, bund, &c...... 78 t1 5 4,082 
Steel rails...........40,012 24,862 260, 282,041 
Iron sheets and plates 4,234 775 24,23 8,006 
Steel sheets and plates, 9,825 11,389 81,706 62,714 
Tin plates and terne 
plates séewee wees os. 2» oe 2,547 6,086 7,845 
Structural iron and 
ee a eee 13,72 11,236 103,799 15,683 
WEOEE (Stha Redlicwen ave 14,846 16,173 138,666 130,433 
og Ee ae 1,202 146 6,554 5,789 
Were Ms nds BK OWS 4,105 $754 33,277 36,457 
All other nails, in 
cluding tacks...... 566 615 5,651 
Pipes and tittings....10.811 10,201 105,038 
yi) Pee 132,332 120,019 1,044,246 1,087,067 


The increased exports in April over March, as above 
shown, were largely due to the greater movement of steel 
rails. The total of 40,012 gross tons for the month was 
distributed among the following countries: British North 
America, 1362 tons; Central American States, 6218 tons; 
Mexico, 5361 tons; West Indies, 1406 tons; South America, 
11,953 tons; Japan, 1525 tons; other Asia and Oceania, 
12,187 tons. The other items quite generally showed an 
increase in April as compared with March, but steel bil- 
lets and blooms, on the contrary, fell rather sharply, as 
the figures for March were 14,343 gross tons, while for 
April they were 8732 tons. 

The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given show a total of 74,495 gross tons in April, as com- 
pared with 70,611 tons in March. Imports of these com- 
modities for April and for the 10 months ending with 
April in 1907 and 1906 were as follows: 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 





— -~—April. —~ -——Ten months.——, 
L907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
yy 8 ee .. -61,304 22,735 453,685 220,036 
eT ee 1,408 1,200 14,654 23,921 
Oe SO 6c wks cdus - 1,189 1,423 31,244 32,494 
ia. xa tire ace Seiwa 400 50 3,924 8,489 
Hoop, band, &c...... io S91 4,068 8,614 
Billets, bars and steel 
in forms n.e.s...... 926 1,308 
Sheets and plates.... 247 241 
Tin plates and terne 
plates ebaceeedased 6,468 3,563 51,875 44.517 
Wee MN gc eeewes - 1,395 1,631 14,530 15,445 
Wire and articles made 
SE Aad creed wis. 685 810 584 7,002 3,475 
Structural iron and 
BN 6 hii odoe wens 338 4,156 8,926 30,373 
WE bas tue ecs 74,495 37,782 609,088 405,391 


The total exports of all kinds of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, not including iron ore, were valued 
at $149,710.569 in the 10 months ending with April, as 
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compared with $151,214,260 in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Similar imports for the same periods 
were respectively valued at $32,795,503 and $23 296,873. 
The imports of iron ore in April were 137,605 gross tons, 
as compared with 75,997 tons in the preceding month and 
$1,646 tons in April, 1906, 


——+-e—_____- 


The Cincinnati Metal Trad s Quarterly Meeting. 


The quarterly meeting of the Cincinnati branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association was held May 31 at 
the clubhouse, Chester Park, with a very full attendance. 
President S. P. Egan of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company 
was chairman of the meeting, and J. C. Hobart of the 
Triumph Electric Company acted as toastmaster at the 
banquet. 

The speaker of the evening was M. W. Atexander of 
the General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., and in intro- 
ducing him Mr. Hobart commented on the fact that there 
were no schools for the training of apprentices in or near 
Cincinnati. Mr. Alexander gave a description of the 
workings of the school established by the General Elec 
tric Company for this purpose. He said that if there was 
a dearth of mechanics and other skilled labor the em 
ployers of the country have no one to blame but them 
selves, as by properly meeting the issue and providing a 
system of training for the boys of the workshops this ¢an 
be easily overcome and help secured of the kind most 
desirable. His company now has between 460 and 500 ap 
prentices in training, and is graduating two a week, capa 
ble of securing skilled positions where desired. The pay 
for the apprentices during the four years of training is 
9 cents per hour fer the first year, 12 for the second, 14 
for the third and 16% for the fourth. Viewed from an 
economic standpoint, he said that the proposition was a 
success, so far as his company was concerned, as by sys- 
tematic training a boy earning 12 cents per hour could 
perform just as good work as a man, whose wages were 
twice as great 

E. H. Hargrave of the Cincinnati Tool Company fol- 
lowed, stating that he thought it would be a good plan 
for the manufacturers of the city and vicinity to organize 
and form a school of this character. F. A. Geier of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company then spoke upon the 
subject, stating that he had thoroughly canvassed the sit- 
uation, visited a number of plants and prepared consid- 
erable data relating to this subject, and that there ap- 
parently was no other course to pursue except to take the 
necessary steps toward the formation of a practical train- 
ing school. To bring the matter intelligently before the 
assembly he offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the president of this association be empowered 


to appoint a committee of five to fully investigate and recom 
mend some feasible plan looking to the establishment of a trad 


school in this city, and report at the special call of the presider t. 
—_———__4- eo 


Driving a Spike Under Water.—It is sometimes 
necessary to drive a spike under water, and much diffi- 
culty is experienced in the operation. Jt has been sug- 
gested that a piece of gas pipe large enough to hold the 
spike comfortably, and small eiough to keep it upright, 
might be used in conjunction with a steel drift slightly 
longer than the pipe. The length of the pipe will depend 
upon the depth of the water, while the drift should leave 
a hand hold above the pipe. By means of this expedient 
nails can be driven in several feet of water, and at any 
angle desired, as the spike will necessarily go at the 
angle at which the pipe is held, and the drift readily 
transmits the hammer blows to its head. This has been 
found a great help in building bottoms for foundations 

es 

With impressive ceremonies ground was broken at 
Seattle, Wash., on June 1 for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, which will open June, 1909. Its purposes are 
the exploitation of the resources and potentialities of the 
Alaska and Yukon territories in the United States and 
Canada, and to make known and foster the importance 
of Pacific trade 









Electric Steel Making Furnaces. 
Report of J. Saconney, a French Engineer. 


As one of the members of a commission instructed by 
lending Italian works to study electric steel manufac 

ture, J. Saconney, a French engineer, visited plants at 
which the Stassano, Héroult and Girod processes were 
n use. The results of these studies were presented to 
the Société de V'Industrie Mintérale, at Saint-Etienne, in 
the form of a paper, with full details of the observations 
made. These present a number of new facts, particularly 
as to the works of the Stassano and Girod furnaces, con 

cerning which we refer to the‘original source. Special 
interest attaches, however, to Saconney’s conclusions on 
the quality of steel electrically produced and his critical 
comparison of the three methods studied. 

An Extraordinarily Pure Product, 

From the chemical point of view, says M. Saconney, 
steel made in the electric furnace possesses an extraordi 
hary purity, the percentage of sulphur and phosphorus 
being always very low. Even in the case of casts made 
Without any special precautions, a frequent and easily) 
attained result is to have onl: traces of these elements 
The percentages, too, of silicon and manganese may be 
easily reduced to a minimum. 

The works at La Praz has for a long time succeeded 
in making an almost chemically pure iron, one ingot 
having been shown at different exhibitions which con 
tains 99.95 per cent. of iron, the total of the other ele 
ments—silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese 
hardly reaching 0.05 per cent. 

Among the casts made at the Girod Works at Ugine, 
No. 196. in which the aim was simply to make an extra 
soft steel, without special treatment, carried 99.83 per 
cent. of iron. Such a composition cannot be reached in 
ordinary practice in the open hearth furnace, and if 
at times it has been attained it has only been by special 
refining and casting temperature. 

Special Mechanical Properties of Electric Stee’, 

From the point of view of mechanical properties, the 
first striking fact is the facility veith which these steels 
can be forged, even with high carbon contents and low 
Inanganese, M. Saconney states that he has witnessed 
at Ugine the forging of a sample containing more than 
~ per cent. of carbon, which might almost be classed as 
pig iron. This steel, treated without precautions in a 
forge fire at a pretty high temperature, forged under a 
hammer too powerful for the size of the piece, proved to 
be as malleable as soft steel. Repeated tests on other 
pieces, varying in carbon, but in all cases high in that 
element, and in some instances as high as 0.05 per cent. 
in sulphur, have always been as conclusive. Fractures of 
those steels do not at all resemble those of open hearth 
steels of the same composition. 

Until now it has only been possible to explain the 
special physical properties of electric steel by the total 
absence of nitrogen in the metal, as the result of the 
method of manufacture. This hypothesis seems good, 
ut possibly it is not the only reason. The future may. 
perhaps, bring out another explanation dealing with the 
special molecular state of a bath of steel through which 
a powerful electric current has passed. 

Comparison of the Three Systems. 

M. Saconney makes the following comparison of the 

three systems: 
The Stassano, elegant and attractive though it be in 
nciple, has the great disadvantage when compared 
with the two others that it does not reach as high a 
temperature, and that it is difficult, without an exag- 
gerated expenditure of power, to make dead soft steels, 
dithcult to melt. This branch of manufacture is of par- 
ticular interest in automobile building which consumes 
a large quantity of ornamentation steel. However, this 
furnace may be advantageously used in the manufacture 
of tool steels, when using pure materials, and may there- 
fore replace the crucible furnace. M. Saconney states 
that he does not think that, as built at the present time, 
it will be economically employed in the manufacture of 
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such steel products as that now produced in the open 
hearth furnace. Another drawback of the Stassano fur- 
nace is that the cost is high, owing to the lining, which 
on account of its shape must be entirely built with special 
brick. Besides, this lining deteriorates more rapidly than 
that of the other furnaces, since it is subjected, more 
directly than they are, to the temperature of the are. 

A comparison is particularly interesting between the 
Héroult and Girod furnaces, which at first sight seem 
very similar aud beth of which permit of making all the 
grades of steel which until now have been made either 
in the crucible or in the open hearth furnace. 

THE HEROULT FURNACE. 

The Héroult furnace utilizes a tension of 120 volts. 
while the Girod furnace, with a single electrode, cannot 
absorb more than 60 volts. The reduction in the voltage 
is an advantage of the Girod furnace, because it simplifies 
the construction by avoiding the difficulty growing out oi 
isolation, and because it renders operations much easier 
and rapid by avoiding the direct short circuit, between 
the electrodes, which makes the operation of the Héroult 
furnace very irregular, and even dangerous when starting 
with solid raw materials. The increase in intensity is 
disadvantage of the Girod furnace. Theoretically, it 
would double the cost for the conductors of the current 
This increases the cost of the first installation but has 
no influence on current running, while the reduction 0! 
the voltage brings about very great advantages and sii 
plification in the running and operation of the furnace. 


THE GIROD FURNACE. 

The arrangement for the suspension and the regula 
tion of the electrodes is much more simple and practical 
because it has the advantage of removing the delicate 
regulating apparatus, the greater part of which may be 
located at a distance, out of the way of dust, for instance 
in the engine room. In the case of the Héroult furnace, 
this apparatus must be located in the furnace itself. 
Finally, the cost of construction of the Girod furnace is 
considerably less than that of the Héroult furnace. At 
first sight, the Girod furnace seems much more com- 
plicated with its hearth. This, however, is not the case. 
The metallic parts placed in the masonry are very simple 
and cheap. The body of magnesite brick is smaller, and, 
thanks to the water circulation in these pole pieces, the 
hearth, cooler in contact with these pieces, lasts indefi 
nitely. Since it has only one electrode, only one regu 
lating apparatus is needed, which is simpler and cheaper 
than that of the Héroult furnace. 


——___—.5--- — 


Westinghouse Electric Business.—The following fig 
ures show the Pittsburgh orders, shipments and collec 
tions of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. for six years ending March 381 last, ex 
clusive of subsidiary companies : 


Orders Shipments Collections 
1901-2... : $17,927,339 $17,804,182 $16,947,774 
1902-3. . 19,522,144 21,490,708 20,445,445 


1903-4. : 18,509,054 21,122,646 21,874,228 
1904-5. ; 16,570,617 18,069,862 20,546,478 
1905-6... . 24,938,631 21,059,249 21,649,184 
1906-7.... .. 84,170,647 29,189,844 30,549,894 

Totals . .. .$131,638,434 £$128,736,493 $132,111,004 


The deductions from the above shipments by reason of 
bad debts for the six years were about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. It has been the policy of the company not to in- 
volve itself directly or indirectly during these years in 
any underwritings, or in the taking of securities as part 
payment for apparatus supplied, except only when such 
securities could be promptly disposed of and the proceeds 
turned into cash collections, 


i ee 


The use of aluminum wire has made it feasible to dis- 
pense with the insulation in winding magnets for mod- 
erate potentials, the natural oxide on the surface of the 
wire being, it is said, sufficient insulation for all volt- 
ages up to 200. Above this figure wet paper is put be- 
tween the layers, and for still greater potentials the wire 
is dipped into a chemical bath to increase the amount of 
oxidation. 
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Electro Deposition uf Brass.* 


BY CHAS. H. PROCTOR, ARLINGTON, N. J 





Not since the French Syndicate controlled the copper 
markets of the world, more than 20 years ago, has cop 
per reached such an intrinsic value as it has to-day 
his is not due to any combination of labor or capital 
but to the natural results of supply and demand. 

When we take into consideration the unprecedented 
demand for copper created by the vast changes that are 
taking place in the great motive power sysiems, from 
stenm to electricity, and the tremendous amount of cop 
per consumed in these changes, it is not necessary to go 
very deeply into details to know why copper has reached 
the high price at which it now stands. The high price 
of copper has had such an effect on the brass industry 
that in many lines of manufacture articles usually made 
of brass or a similar alloy, that metal has been replaced 
with iron, steel and tin; and with alloys of lead, anti- 
mony, spelter and combinations of these metals. In fact, 
wherever possible the baser metals have been used to 
cheapen the cost of production. 

As brass consists essentially of an alloy of 2 parts 
of copper to 1 of zinc, we should expect that for the 
same alloy in the electro depositing of brass the same 
essential proportions would be necessary to produce like 
results. But in making a careful study of this question 
in practice I have found that to produce like results from 
a two-and-one mixture it is necessary to use 3 parts of 
copper to 1 of zine for the deposited alloy. 

The Brass Bath Not Necessarily Difficult, 

Of the various metallic deposits now employed by 
the plater there is none that gives so much trouble and 
needs such careful treatment, for good results, as the 
brass bath, and this is the censensus of opinion of 
nearly all platers. While this may be true in many cases, 
in my own practice I have found the brass bath as easy 
to keep in working condition as copper or nickel, silver or 
gold. One thing is important for successful results in 
brass jlat.ng, and that is a study of the alboys of copper 
and zine to understand the variation of color resulting 
from the increase or decrease of the amount of copper 
employed. In the alloy of the foundry the two-and-one 
mixture produces the full yellow or rich brass. This 
color is produced with slight variation even when 80 
parts of copper and 20 parts of zinc are used. When we 
go below the two-and-one mixture, even as low as equal 
parts of eack metal, we find the yellow color still predom- 
inates. his variation of color in proportion to the mix- 
ture of the alloy is well understood by the brass foundry- 
uwan, but to many electro platers is an unknown quan- 
tity, aud this is where the trouble comes in. It is not 
always the effect of too much cyanide, too much am- 
monia, or a too concentrated or an insufficiently dense 
bath. but an excess of zine that causes the trouble. This 
is shown by excessive spotting out, easily tarnished de- 
posits, or deposits that materially change their color 
when lacquered, To all this the plater endeavors to find 
a remedy. 

We have said that even below the two-and-one mix- 
ture yellow colors still predominate. As an example: 
To-day the brass bath is normal; work is done all day 
With satisfactory results. To-morrow a slight variation 
of color is noted, with a tendency toward a slight red- 
dish yellow. In nine cases out of ten an addition of zine 
will be made when, according to the study of the alloys, 
copper should be added to reimburse the loss noted by the 
change in color. When it is remembered that copper is 
essentially the great factor in a well composed brass 
bath, which consists largely of this metal, and that zine 
is withdrawn very slowly, the bath should be regulated 
with copper. 

In the composition of brass baths there is very little 
change from the formulas prescribed by the great master 
Roseleur, whose directions stand pre-eminently above 
others in their successful working. This applies not only 
_ *A paper read at the Philadelphia convention of the Amer 
ican Foundrymen's Association, May 22, 1907. 
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to brass solutions, but to nearly all metals that are em 
ployed in the art of electro deposition. It is not neces 
sary for me to go into details of formulas, for all platers 
know that a brass bath consists mainly of the carbonates 
of copper and zine in their solvent of cyanide of potas- 
sium, with the additions of the sodium carbonate and 
bisulphite of soda as conducting salts to increase the elec- 
trical conductivity ; there are also slight additions of am- 
monia to assist in maintaining color. 
Suggestions as to Anodes. 

Some operators use anodes of copper constantly in 
their baths, adding zine when necessary to maintain color. 
This is good practice, for with an anode surface of all 
copper the plater can make no mistake as to the metal 
necessary to produce the desired color. In my own prac- 
tice I use anodes of cast copper and zine in the propor 
tion of 38 anodes of copper to 1 of zinc. In this manner I 
find it possible easily to maintain a uniform deposit by 
the addition of cyanide and the soda salts, with occa 
sionally an addition of the metallic salts. <A slight 
amount of zinc dissolved in ammonia water, thrown to 
ward the copper, will instantly change the color of the 
deposit 

I have stated that in the composition of brass baths 
there is nothing new; but I have in mind one compound 
that has appeared within the past year or two. I refe 
to cuprous sulphite, or red copper compound, which is 
rapidly replacing the acetate and carbonate of copper in 
the production of deposits of copper, bronze and brass 
The results obtained with this compound have been emi 
nently satisfactory. Its use avoids to a large extent the 
trouble experienced in plating iron, in the nature of blis 
tering. It also does away with this trouble in the de 
posits upon lead and its alloys, A standard solution that 
can be made the basis of a copper, bronze or brass bath 


consists of 


Water ve ‘ aes 1 gal 
Cyanide of potassium ; 6 oz 
Cuprous sulphite. . ‘ . 2 02 
Sodium bisulphite . 214 0 


For the production of bronze or brass by this formula, 
carbonate of zine is dissolved in cyanide of potassium and 
water in the proportion of 1 part carbonate to 2 parts 
cyanide, making a concentrated solution. By adding 4% 
part of the amount of cuprous sulphite used, a bronze 
bath will be the result; with the addition of ™%4 part a 
good brass bath will be obtained. 

It will always be found more satisfactory, when pro 
ducing deposits of alloys, to prepare first the copper bath, 
and then make the additions of zinc when the bath is in 
working condition. 

Simplon Tunnel Electric Locomotives.—The electric 
locomotives built for the operation of the trains through 
the Simplon tunnel measure 40 ft. 5 in. over the buffers, 
with a total wheel base of 31 ft. 10 in. and a driving 
wheel base of 15 ft. 3 in. The driving wheels have each 
a diameter of 641% in; the leading and trailing wheels of 
33144 in. The total weight of each locomotive, ready for 
service, is 62 tons, of which’42 tons rest upon the drivers, 
being thus effective in providing for the tractive effort 
The total weight is divided between that of the me- 
chanical portion (34 tons) and the electrical gear (28 
tons). The normal working output of the motors is 
900 hp., with maximum overload capacity up to 2300 hp. 
The designed speeds are two in number—34 and 68 km. 
(21.7 and 42.3 miles) per hour. At the higher speed the 
tractive power is 3% tons normal and 9 tons maximum; 
at the lower speed these figures become, respectively, 6 
and 14 tons. The speeds of the rotor for the two speeds 
of train are 112 and 224 rev. per min. 

<scnhiiceilgsilsiiactta 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
which owns extensive coal fields in the fourth and fifth 
pools on the Monongahela River, contemplates extensive 
additions to its fleet of towboats in the coal trade. The 
company has asked for bids on 50 barges to be built from 
Oregon fir. Each barge wil! cost about $2500, making 
the cost of the new fleet about $125,000. The company 
also contemplates building several new steamers. 
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The German Tariff Agreement Proclaimed. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1907.—The previsional 
reciprocity convention between the United States and 
Germany, the details of which have heretofore appeared 
in The Iron Age, was Officially proclaimed on the 1st inst. 
All its provisions, however, will not go into force con- 
temporaneously. The agreement made a year ago, under 
the terms of which American products have enjoyed the 
minimum rates of the German tariff, will not expire until 
July 1, and until that date the entire conventional sched- 
ule will be applied to imports from the United States. 


Customs and Consular R¢+ culations, 


Contrary to expectation, the modifications in the cus- 
toms regulations of the United States will be put into 
force immediately, and will not await the expiration of 
the existing modus vivendi. The changes in the Consular 
regulations, however, cannot be put into force until copies 
of the revised code can be forwarded to American Consuls 
by mail. So far as the service in Germany is concerned, 
it is expected that the new practice will be installed about 
the 15th inst. The text of the modified customs and Con- 
sular regulations was printed in The /ron Age of May 9. 

After full deliberation the Administration has de- 
cided to extend the modifications in the customs and Con- 
sular regulations to the products of all countries, except 
in the case of certain provisions of the new Consular 
code, which apply in terms to Germany only. The new 
regulations provide that special agents “sent by the 
Treasury Department to investigate questions bearing 
upon customs administrations, shall be accredited to the 
German Government through the Department of State 
at Washington and the Foreign Office at Berlin, and such 
agents shall co-operate with the several Chambers of 
Commerce located in the territory apportioned to such 
agents.” It is not proposed at this time to apply this pro- 
vision to special agents making investigations in other 
countries than Germany, as there has been no demand for 
such an innovation from any other Government. It is 
possible that the regulation may ultimately be extended 
to France, as the headquarters of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s foreign staff has long been located at Paris, and it 
may be found desirable in view of the tariff arrange- 
ments just concluded, and those still pending to give the 
Special Agents’ Bureau a better official status than it now 
enjoys. 

The agreement with Germany also provides that “ the 
certificates as to value issued by German Chambers of 
Commerce shall be accepted by appraisers as competent 
evidence, and be considered by them in connection with 
such other evidence as may be adduced.” But it is not 
deemed practicable to extend this provision to other coun- 
tries, for the reason that there is nowhere else the semi- 
official organization of domestic trades as exists in Ger- 
many, and there are no bodies corresponding at all closely 
to the German Chambers of Commerce. 


** Export Values,°° 

Much misapprehension exists as to the general sub- 
ject of export values for invoicing purposes, and espe- 
cially as to the evidence that will be accepted by the cus- 
toms authorities with relation thereto, The impression 
seems to be current that export values will be accepted 
by the appraising officers in all cases in which they may 
be tendered, and that the declaration of the shipper that 
the goods are not sold in the domestic markets will be 
accepted as final and conclusive. This is wholly erron- 
eous. In the first place, the Treasury Department will 
insist upon the same careful investigation of export 
values as is now made in the case of “ foreign market 
values.” Second, the fact that the goods exported differ 
slightly from those sold for domestic consumption will 
not be accepted as a sufficient reason for a reduced ex- 
port price. Finally, the Department will make careful 
comparison of the valuation of goods alleged to be made 
for American markets with that of the same or similar 
products exported to other countries. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that no avenue of Undervaluation will 
be opened up as the result of the application of the prin- 
ciple involved in the new agreement, but that the rev- 
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enues of the Government and the interests of domestic 
manufacturers will be as fully safeguarded as heretofore. 


The Outlook for a French Treaty. 


The Secretary of State and the French Ambassador 
have had several conferences during the past week on the 
subject of the tariff relations of France and the United 
States. A tentative draft of an agreement is now being 
formulated by the State Department, and will provide for 
a 20 per cent. reduction in the duty on French cham- 
pagnes in exchange for the minimum rates of the French 
tariff on a large proportion of the products which we now 
export to France. It will also be provided that the 
French products enumerated in the existing agreement 
negotiated under section 3 of the Dingley act shall con- 
tinue to enjoy the special rates specified therein. It is 
not the present intention of the State Department to send 
a commission to Paris in connection with this treaty, as 
it is believed that a satisfactory agreement can be reached 
on the basis of data now in the Department's possession. 

W.L. C. 
— ~~ - 


The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company’s 
Sale. 


At Columbia, Pa., on May 31, the property of the Sus- 
quehanna Iron & Steel Company was sold at receiver's 
sile. The purchaser was Michael Blake, of the well- 
known firm of John Leonard & Co., New York. The 
price paid for the property was $410,000, subject to a 
mortgage of $300,000. Mr. Blake also bought all the 
personal property of the company, consisting of raw 
material and finished product on hand, as well as a stock 
of supplies, for $150,000. The company’s manufacturing 
property consists of a rolling mill at York, the Vesta 
Furnace at Watts, the Aurora Furnace at Wrightsville, 
and the Columbia, Susquehanna, Union street and East 
End rolling mills and a pipe mill in Columbia. Both the 
blast furnaces are within three miles of Columbia and 
are in good condition. The Columbia, Susquehanna and 
York mills roll skelp iron, while the other mills manu- 
facture bar iron. The product of the skelp mills is com- 
pletely absorbed by the large pipe mill quite recently 
built, which has a capacity of 150 tons double turn per 
day, and is claimed to be one of the best equipped plants 
of that kind in the Hast. 

The property was purchased by Mr. Blake in his 
own name and not as the representative of any of the 
creditors or bondholders. He has associated with him 
two gentlemen of ample means whose names are with- 
held for the present. The organization is absolutely in 
his hands and he has already practically arranged with 
men to take the management of the reorganized com- 
pany, who are well known in the iron trade, having had 
large experience in the rolling mill business. Mr. Blake 
expects to be one of the oflicers of the new company and 
will announce his arrangements within a week or two. 
It is the intention of the new ownership to run all the 
plants of the company double turn, particularly the skelp 
and pipe mills, as the demand for pipe is at present so 
heavy as to insure a very satisfactory profit on manu- 
facturing operations. It is further the intention to put 
the two blast furnaces in operation as soon as possible 
as the skelp mills will practically absorb the output of 
both furnaces. Mr. Blake is a very prominent figure in 
the Eastern iron trade, having for years managed the 
large business of John Leonard & Co., dealers in old ma- 
terial, and his connections are of the highest character. 
It may be expected that with his guidance the affairs of 
the reorganized company will be conducted successfully. 


————o-e_____- 


Last month the 42-in. universal plate mill of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
rolled nearly 11,000 tons, about half of the tonnage being 
iron. Had the output of this mill been steel exclusively 
it is very probable that the tonnage rolled would have 
been much larger, as the capacity of this mill is rated at 
about 12.500 tons a month when rolling steel plates ex- 
¢lusively. 
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Mexican Railroad and Industrial Notes. 


P}cRANGO, May 29, 1907.—-The contractors, Bell & 


Semmes, who have the work of the first 50 km. out of 


Tampico, of the Mexican Central’s short line between 
that port and the city of Mexico, have begun preliminary 
operations. 

Construction work has been commenced upon what is 
known as the Honey road, which is to connect Pachuca 
and Zimapan. 

The Mexican Central has completed the roadbed of 
its line between Marfil and Guanajuato, and is about to 
lay the rails. 
great importance to the mining interests of the district. 


This road is one of 6 km. only, but is of 


Good progress is being made upon the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient in Chihuahua. The president of this 
road personally conducts prospective investors periodical 
ly over the completed portions of the line in the United 
States and Mexico, winding up the excursion with a 
banquet in the City of Mexico. The plan appears to be 
According to report Mr. Stilwell is 
credited with the intention of building another line in 
Mexico when the one now under construction is com- 
pleted. This is projected from Del Rio, Texas, south 
through the State of Coahuila, touching Saltillo, and 
through the States of San Luis Potosi and Queretaro to 
Mexico City, and north from Del Rio, Texas, to connect 
with the Orient at San Angelo, Texas. 

The Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific is to be ex- 
tended without delay to the proposed terminal at Guay- 
mas. <A branch line is also to be constructed to San 
Agiabampo. This road is a project of Col. W. C. Greene, 
whose mining properties it will benefit, and will have a 
connection with the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific, and 
with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 

Work has been commenced by the Southern Pacific in 
Sonora upon a line to connect Nacojari and Guaymas by 
means of the Yaqui River branch of the company’s Guad- 
alajara line. ; 

Surveys have been made for a line to run from a 
point near Colima to certain tracts of timber owned by 
the Colima Lumber Company, with the object of making 
a connection with the Central’s proposed Autlan branch. 


a successful one. 


Industrial Notes, 

The following summary is made from a report showing 
the number and cost of locomotives and the quantity of 
steel rails imported into Mexico from the United States 
during the eight months from July to February of the 
current fiscal year: 


—Locomotives.— ——Steel rails ——~ 


Total Tota! 
LOOG. No. value Tons. value. 
WU <5. 5.05.5 25.0 0 Pach . od $37,528 1,159 $36,467 
BUGUOE i 6 ous os wee 52.580 3,715 109,180 
DORN 65.6% tase 0's 7 106,550 77s 22,853 
Oo ee eee 11 143,125 1,305 $8,254 
November ......se0. 25 $21,859 0,802 114,689 
December .......... 23 267,054 3,901 142,286 
1907. 
A ee ee 1 19,000 5,166 165,468 
PORES ic ics wera 5 $0,720 2 904 100,658 
Fight months....76 $988,696 22,758 $739,855 


During the same period rolling stock in the form of 
passenger and freight cars aggregating in value $1,520,- 
941 was purchased by the railroad companies. 

In the seventh month of the current fiscal year for- 
eign merchandise valued at $20,748,137.91 was imported; 


the exports aggregated $23,300,946.02. 
cluded the following: 


The imports in- 


Machinery and apparatuS...........e-ce+e0eee+ + $1,857,257.99 
Vehicles Veaiat Wee Cee RORe Se bee awens orn ees 697,022.87 
AFIS GC GONG 6.0 6 a Wes CRia We ok Seetewaee 280,184.14 


In addition to the precious metals, the exports for the 
month alluded to (January) included: Copper, $1,894,- 
540; lead, $272,697; zine, $297,772. 

W. B. Carrol, who has long resided in the city of 
Guadalajara, is about to erect a brass foundry there in 
the building and equipment of which $100,000 will be in- 
vested. Steam valves and plumbers’ supplies will be 
turned out of the shop. I. J. De 
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The Lukens Company Purchases the 
Allegheny Property in Virgizia. 


The Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., 
has acquired the properties of the Allegheny Ore & Iron 
Company of Virginia, which owned and operated the iron 
ore mines at Oriskany and Vesuvius, Va., and the blast 
furnaces at Buena Vista, Iron Gate and Shenandoah, Va. 
The controlling interest in the Allegheny Ore & Iron Com- 
pany has been owned by the Empire Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, whose holdings have been bought by the Lukens 
Iron & Steel Company, as of June 1. 

The management of the Allegheny Ore & Iron Com- 
pany will remain as heretofore under the direction of C. 
H. Zehnder as president and W. W. 
manager. C. L 


Taylor as general 
Iluston of the Lukens Iron & Steel Com- 
The headquarters of Mr. 
Zehnder will be at 140 Cedar street, New York, while the 


pany becomes vice-president. 


general office of the company will 
lorge, Va. 


continue at Clifton 

During the past four months the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company has had the mineral property thoroughly pros- 
pected and tested by drilling, under the direction of E. 
V. D'Invilliers of 


have demonstrated to its entire satisfaction that the 


Philadelphia. These’ investigations 
property contains what is generally believed to be the 


largest body of brown iron ore in Virginia. 

The Lukens Iron & Steel Company is one of the 
largest makers of basic open hearth steel and steel plates 
east of the Allegheny Mountains, as it is the oldest plant 
in the country engaged in producing plates. The company 
has never had any ownership or control of mineral prop- 
erty or of blast furnaces, purchasing all of its raw ma- 
terial in the open markets. The acquisition of the Alle- 
gheny property gives the Lukens Company the ownership 
of mines in which a very large tonnage of ores is in sight, 
with the probability of developing a very much larger 
quantity. These ores are peculiarly adapted to the man- 
ufacture of a high grade basic pig iron, as the records of 
the output of the Allegheny furnaces show. The iron is 
relatively low in phosphorus and is low in manganese 
and sulphur. The capacity of the three furnaces of the 
Allegheny Ore & Iron Company is between 300 and 350 
tons per day, which does not cover the requirements of 
the Lukens Iron & Steel Company. There is the proba- 
bility, therefore, that an additional furnace will be erect- 
ed on the property in the future 

The sale by the Empire Steel & Iron Company of the 
securities of the Allegheny Ore & Iron Company held in 
its treasury will enable the Empire Company to carry 
into effect plaus which have been maturing for some time - 
by Leonard Peckitt, the president of that company. These 
include the construction of a modern blast furnace at the 
Catasauqua plant of the company, and possibly the erec- 
tion of an additional furnace at Oxford, N. J., where the 
which are regarded 


magnitude and value. 


company owns mnagnetic iron mines 
as being of unusual 
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Large Ocean Steamships and Harbor Problems.— 
Steamships are increasing in all dimensions, and particu- 
larly in draft, much more rapidly than are the entrance 
Of 208 ports 
handling nearly all the seaborne commerce of the world, 
138 in 1904 had less than 30 ft. of water at low tide, 
and 95 had less than 30 ft. at high tide. Of the re- 
mainder, 70 had 30 ft. or more at low tide and 113 had 
30 ft. or more at high tide. In a number of these ports 
more or less extensive harbor improvements were at 
that time under way, a large portion of which has now 
been completed. When all of these improvements are 
completed the number of ports having less than 30 ft. of 
water in their channels will still be 116 at lew water 
and 71 at high water. 

OR Oe 


channels of the ports in which they trade. 


The Ohio Rail Company, Newark, Ohio, manufacturer 
of light steel rails, has its product sold up for the next 
two months or more. and in order to get out maximum 
output its plant will hereafter be operated on three turns 
of 8 hr. each. 
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A New Tropenas Steel Foundry. 


A. Tropenas, Paris, France, who has been in this 
country recently, has completed arrangements for the in- 
corporation in Delaware of the Tropenas Steel Company, 
with $500,000 common stock and $250,000 preferred stock. 
A tract of land on the Delaware River on the western out- 
skirts of New Castle, Del., has already been bought. It 
contains about 90 acres and has a frontage of 1200 ft. on 
the river. The new company will probably arrange for 
the use of the adjoining dock of the old Morris & Tasker 
Company pipe and tube mill. Work will begin at once 
on the erection of a steel foundry, which will be equipped 
with two 2-ton Tropenas converters, and the product will 
be a general line of small castings. Several persons in 
this country are associated with Mr. Tropenas in the en- 
terprise, but the complete personnel of the company is not 
vet announced. Mr. Tropenas has patents pending on a 
converter of about 44-ton capacity. and has introduced 
some improvements in connection with its operation. The 
original Tropenas patents have expired. The new con- 
verter is designed to meet the call that has come for a 
steel casting plant involving a comparatively small in- 
vestinent and that can be operated merely as accessory 
to a gray iron or malleable foundry or to a machine shop. 


—— —_»-e ——— 


Pennsylvania Business Legislation. 

ITARRISBURG, Pa., June 4, 1907.—The bills left by the 
recently adjourned State Legislature having a direct ef- 
fect upon business in Pennsylvania are practically dis- 
posed of. with the exception of the employers’ liability 
bill and the various miners’ bills, which make a number 
of changes opposed by the employers because of the effect 
it would have upon discipline and the recovery of dam- 
ages, 

The expected railroad regulation is provided for by 
the approval of five so-called railroad bills. The chief of 
these is the railroad commission bill, which provides for 
a commission of three, to assume office on January 1, 
1908, and to have wide powers of inquiry, even to the 
extent of entering offices and examining books, contracts, 
leases and all other matters. It has no power to inflict 
punishment, but can only recommend to the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs suits for violation of laws relative to 
discrimination, equipment, &c. If the Secretary approves, 
the causes will be laid before the Attorney-General for 
such action at law as he may deem expedient for the 
public good, this being explicitly set forth. 

The other bills are designed to make the commission 
effective. They are termed “enforcers of the constitu- 
tion,” as the document adopted in 1873 contained a num- 
ber of provisions relative to ,transporttaion which it 
seems were never enforced because it was decided that it 
took acts of the Legislature to put them into operation. 
The sections to be enforced are prohibiting discrimination 
in distribution of cars or motive power and in rates for 
freight or passengers; the offering or accepting of re- 
bates; the merger of competing transportation lines, 
whether by property or stock, the fact of competition or 
parallel to be determined by trial by jury in a civil court: 
and prohibiting any transportation company from engag- 
ing In mining or manufacturing or acquiring or holding 
land other than needed for purposes of a common carrier, 
and shipping products of factory or mine over its roads 
exceeding 50 miles in length. 

The State Water Supply Commission is given full au- 
thority to pass upon all dams, wing walls, embankments 
or wharves for railroad, water power or transportation 
purposes. All such intended improvements must first be 
submitted to the commission in blue print and its per- 
mission obtained before any work is done. This is also 
extended to extensions of existing works. The design of 
this bill was to give the State greater control over 
streams furnishing water power, in order to halt erection 
of large power plants which might injure adjacent land. 
A similar idea in regard to construction of railroad em- 
bankments with consequent diversion of currents to detri- 
ment of opposite banks was also behind the bill. This 
bill gives the State complete control of all water supplies 
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in Pennsylvania, as no water supply company can be 
chartered without permission and complete approval of 
its entire area of supply. A. B. H. 

oe —_ 


Economies of the Rateau Regenerator in 
Blooming Mill Work. 


A description was given in The Iron Age of March 14, 
1907, page 832, of the low pressure steam turbine and 
regenerator on the Rateau system, installed at its South 
Chicago Steel plant by the Wisconsin Steel Company (In- 
ternational Harvester Company). This was the first 
complete equipment put in in this country, though there 
are many similar installations at European rolling mills. 
In an article in Power, F. G. Gasche gives the results of 
tests conducted at the South Chicago plant to determine 
the steam consumption of the turbine per unit of power 
and to measure the actual amount of steam available for 
the use of the turbine as delivered from the main engine. 

The practice at the South Chicago mill is to roll bil- 
lets of 3%-in. square section from an ingot weighing 5490 
lb.. the butt end of which is 17% x 20 in. Under normal 
conditions from 16 to 17 ingots are rolled per hour. Each 
ingot requires 21 passes through the rolls, during a few 
of which the work demanded of the engine is as low as 
2,500,000 foot-pounds. During the complete mill treat- 
ment of an ingot, or through a “ mill cycle,” the engine 
exerts an aggregate of 11,000,000 foot-pounds, approxi- 
mately in about 200 seconds. When 16 ingots are rolled 
per hour there is approximately 20 per cent. of the total 
time during which the mill is supposed to be in operation 
when the engine is idle, or running so slowly that the 
work, outside of friction, is negligible. Thus the horse- 
power of the engine may be considered as “ distributed 
over the hour.’ The writer of the article says: ‘“ This 
is a particularly convenient form of statement when the 
applications of the steam turbine are contemplated, as 
the delivery of the turbine is unquestionably independent 
of any ordinary mill interruptions in the presence of a 
steam regenerator of suitable capacity.” 

In summarizing the data as to the performance of the 
South Chicago plant the article says: “ The 42 x 60 in. 
engine at the International Harvester Company’s plant 
requires an average of 52,400 lb. of steam per hour, with 
a horsepower, distributed over the hour, of 820. This 
makes 64 lb. of steam per hour per indicated horsepower. 
The same amount of steam on turbines of suitable ca- 
pacity will enable the delivery of 1510 hp. at the switch- 
board, at 33.6 lb. of steam per horsepower hour. This 
makes the performance of the plant 2330 hp. delivered for 
52.400 lb. of steam, or a steam rate of 22.5 Ib. 

“If the mill is credited with the fuel value of the 
power delivered by the turbines, it is easy to derive the 
saving to the plant resulting from the combination of 
simple reversing engine and turbine. Assume that a boil- 
er horsepower costs $60 per annum. Then 52,400 Ib. of 
steam per hour is approximately 1750 boiler horsepower, 
costing $105,000. With the original delivery of the engine 
of 820 i-h.p., the cost is $128 per indicated horsepower de- 
livered. With the turbine in operation the cost per horse- 
power per annum is reduced to $45.70, or a saving to the 
mill of $67,500 on the basis of 820 i.h.p. from the roll 
train engine. ‘ 

“The low pressure turbine occupies a territory for the 
conversion of heat into work that cannot be appropriated 
by any other form of heat motor. The practical conclu- 
sion is warranted, therefore, that the combination of the 
ordinary reversing engine with a low pressure turbine 
will return more power for a given weight of steam than 
any system of compounding of such engines. Assuming 
that the compound reversing mill engine is large enough 
to operate the rolls as a noncondensing engine, it is easily 
seen that it is a means of. great saving to pass the steam 
direct to a steam turbine.” 

pL ne 

The Morgan Engineering Company, which has been 
considering the question of moving its large plant from 
Alliance, Ohio, to some city where better facilities would 
be afforded, has decided to remain in Alliance, and an- 
nounces that it will continue the contemplated improve- 

ments to its present plant. 
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PERSONAL. 


Ilazen Brown has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral inanager of the Shenandoah Steel Wire Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of W. W. Gibbs. 


Marris Bush, assistant to the president, and Otto 
Schultz, treasurer and auditor, will retire from the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company on July 1. 


E. H. Flinn of Detroit has been elected president of 
the recently formed Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Com 
pany, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. H. 
Berry. 

Theodore Starrett has resigned the presidency and 
the executive management of the business of the Thomp- 
son-Starrett Company, New York. He was elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors and will remain with the 
company and retain his interest in its development. The 
step has been taken by Mr. Starrett to relieve himself of 
the burden involved in the management of the details of 
the business. Albert B. Boardman was elected president. 

H. K. Myers, formerly connected with the engineering 
and sales departments in the Pittsburgh office of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, has resigned to become assist- 
ant general manager of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, miner and shipper of coal 
and coke. 

Charles W. Brooke, formerly of the firm of Brooke 
& McConnell. advertising agents, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, 
which has been dissolved, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Williams Gauge Company, Pittsburgh. 

kx. M. Griffith of the C. U. Burt & E. M. Griffith Com 
pany, a large machinery dealer in England, and James 
Lang of John Lang & Son, Scotland, both of whom have 
been visiting machinery houses here for some time, sailed 
for Europe on Saturday. 

D. J. Carson, who has been with the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company for the past two years, in 
charge of its New York office, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the American Malleables Company, effective 
June 1 

Marshall Cushing, who has for some years been secre 
tary of the National Association of Manufacturers, has 
resigned that connection, effective June 1. The resigna 
tion is stated to be the result of friction in the Board of 
Directors on the tariff question. George S. Boudinot, 
chief clerk and cashier of the association, becomes acting 
secretary until the vacancy is regularly filled. 

Henry C. Ilunter, secretary of the New York branch 
of the National Metal Trades Association, has sailed for 
Europe and will be absent five or six weeks. 

Benjamin Hirsch, senior member of Aaron Hirsch & 
Son, Halberstadt, Germany, is in this country accompa 
nied by Gabriel Hirsch, also a member of the firm. They 
have been here since June 1, and expect to return to 
Europe about June 18. L. Vogelstein & Co., 100 Broad 
way, New York, are American representatives of the firm. 

G. L. Peck, general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh, sails for Europe this week 
Mr. Peck is chairman of the American Railway Associa 
tion’s Committee on Rails, which was instructed at the 
Chicago convention of the association recently to confer 
with the steel rail manufacturers on proposed changes 
in rail specifications. 

einige cliasinolinls 

A Comparatively Cheap Explosive.—An explosive 

costing only one-tenth as much as dynamite was experi- 

ented with in the construction of the Simplon tunnel. 
It was made by soaking meal or powdered charcoal in 
liquid air or liquid oxygen, the powdered carbon being 
first packed into a case made of stout paper and covered 
With an asbestos wad, through which passed a paper tube 
to the bottom of the cartridge. Just before firing, the 
liquid air was poured into the tube, and the firing was as 
usual by means of a fulminate cap. As the liquid air 
gradually evaporates the period between filling and firing 
was limited to below 10 min. A missfire was not dan- 
gerous, because at the end of half an hour the liquid 
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had entirely disappeared and, by waiting that long, the 
cartridge could again be handled with perfect safety. Its 
use had to be abandoned in the tunnel on account of the 
quantities of carbon monoxide which it produced in the 
constricted space. 





OBITUARY. 


ALBERT PAUL SIsLEY of the Sibley Machine Tool Com- 
pairy, South Bend, Itnd., died May 25. 

ALFRED LEE TAYLOR. who was one_of the founders of 
the town of Anniston, Ala., died of Bright’s disease 
June 2 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, aged 73 years. 
He was born in Norwich, Conn. After his graduation 
from Harvard College he entered the employ of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad Company, where he remained for many 
vears, finally joining his father in building the Macon 
& Western Railroad. Then he became general manager 
of the Philadeiphia & Erie, and at the close of the war 
was chosen as vice-president and general manager of the 
South Carolina Railroad, running between Columbia and 
Charleston. He again joined his father in business in 
1869 in manufacturing pig iron in northern Alabama. 
He leaves a widow and two daughters. 

JosiAH FF. Day, who was for many years New York 
manager for the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, died 
June 5, aged 79 years. He was a native of Stubenville, 
Ohio, and for 30 years previous to his coming to New 
York was in the hardware business in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
About 10 years ago he patented a dump wagon, used by 
contractors, and since that time had been interested in 
the manufacture of his patent. He leaves a married 
daughter. 
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The Shelby Iron Company’s Report 


rhe annual report of President T. G. Bush of the 





Shelby Tron Company, Birmingham, Ala., covering oper- 


ations for the fiscal year ending March 381, 1907, shows 
rather good net earnings The profits of the year 
amounted to 860,802.56, from which deductions were 
made amounting to $3,536.73 for various items of ex 
pense, leaving the net profit $57,265.83. A dividend of 


5 per cent 


was declared, payable May 15, amounting to 


$50,000, The balance carried forward to the present 


year was $251,404.32. According to the company’s regu 
lar custom, 25 cents per ton of iron made was charged 
i th f iron for extraordinary or prospective re 


pairs This account showed at the close of the year a 
credit of $8,808.98. The extraordinary repairs which 
were made to the furnaces were charged against this ae- 
coun The company made during the year 13,108.25 
gross tons of pig iron and had on hand at the close of 
he year 1,105.75 tons, with orders for future delivery 
imounting to 1450 tons 

The company operated one furnace in the manufac 
ture of charcoal iron for six and one-half months, and one 
furnace in the manufacture of coke iron for about two 
and one-half months during the fiscal year. This was 
owing to the fact that the supply of charcoal had been 
considerably reduced. The conditions attending the sup 
ply of timber and labor on the part of charcoal contrac 
tors caused practically all of them to forfeit their con- 
tracts, and consequently the company was compelled to 
begin anew the charcoal business and to organize its own 
cowiings so that at the present time practically all of the 
charcoal used is manufactured directly by the company 
The cost of charcoal is materially increased on account 
of the enhanced value of the wood and higher cost of 
labor, and it is expected that it will continue relatively 
high in the future. The report states that the company 
is at a great disadvantage in operating one of its furnaces 
in the manufacture of coke iron on account of the small 
size of the furnace and the condition of the stoves which 
furnish but a small degree of heat. It is believed that 
with the present iron market the company will be able to 
operate one furnace on coke iron with profit and will 
show that it will likely be profitable to make provision at 
some time in the near future for a furnace suitable for 
manufacturing coke iron on a comparatively economical] 


basis. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

At blast furnace No. 1 of the Shelby Iron Company, Shelby, 
Ala., which has been running on coke iron recently, a breakout 
occurred on May 17, resu!ting in the burning of all the sheds of 
that furnace, also in damage to the engine house and the engines. 
Repairs were made to the engines so that the No. 2 furnace, 
which is making charcoal iron, was able to resume in two days. 
No. 1 furnace will probably be out of blast for 30 days. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company tapped the first of the new 
75-ton open hearth furnaces at Steelton, Pa., on May 27. The 
other four furnaces are being completed as rapidly as possible. 


General Machinery. 


The Canada Forge Company, Welland, Ont., has its new plant 
in full operation, producing light and heavy forgings. 

The Royden Marble Machinery Company, Metropolitan Life 
Building, New York, has incorporated to place on the market 
new stoneworking machinery. J. Royden Peirce is president 
and E. Cuthbert Hamilton secretary and treasurer. 

The business of Edward A. Menczer, Dallas, Texas, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 as the Edward A. 
Menczer Machine Company The company will continue the 
manufacture of special machinery and do general machine work. 
Edward A. Menczer is president ; J. B. Moses, vice-president, and 
Walter Gage, secretary. These officers with T. W. Burns consti 
tute the Board of Directors. 

The Phoenix Iron Works Company, whose address was er- 
roneously stated in these columns last week, is located at 
Boulder, Colo. The company intends to install an automobile 
garage, and will be in the market for drill press, radial drill, 
lathes, &c. 

The Nationa! Machine & Construction Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital of $6000, and will 
make a specialty of the construction and installation of power 
plants. A machine shop has heen fitted up and will be operated 
in connection with the business. Frank Schmidt is president 
and general manager; E. E. Billow, vice-president, and W. L. 
Holzbaur, secretary and treasurer 

Contracts have been let and building operations are well 
under way for the construction of a large addition to the plant 
of the Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich. The 
new building will be of brick, one and two stories high, 115 x 
244 ft., and will be fitted throughout with modern machinery. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad intends to make important im 
provements to its terminal at Buffalo, N. Y., and yards at 
Depew, Manchester and East Waverly, N. Y., at an estimated 
cost of $2,850,000. At Buffalo, the ore handling facilities will 
be ‘nereased by the installation of three unloading machines 
and other equipment. At Manchester and East Waverly about 





750,000 will be spent on new classification yards. Contracts 


have been let for a part of the improvements. 

The Columbus Forge & [ron Company, Columbus, Ohio, will 
increase its capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000, consisting 
of $100,000 6 per cent. preferred and a like amount common. 
“his action was authorized by the stockholders at a recent meet 





Power Plant Equipment. 


White Star continuous oiling systems, which mechanically 
keep engine bearings supplied with a steady stream of pure 
lubricating oil, have recently been installed by the Pittsburgh 
Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in the power plants 
of the following companies: The Windsor, Essex & L. S. Rapid 
Railroad, Kingsville, Ont.; Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. ; 
Warwick Mills, Centerville, R. 1.; Fitehburg Yarn Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Kaufmann Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio; Washing 
ton Electric L. & P. Company, Washington, Pa.: Federal Fur 
nace Company, Chicago, Ill.; American Wood Working Machine 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. 
Y.; Harrisburg Light, Heat & Power Company, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Ames Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo.; Reo 
Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich 





The Kneeland Mfg. Company, Lansing, Mich., has purchased 
a gasoline engine plant, 60 x 200 ft., with a well equipped foun 
dry, at Battle Creek, Mich., where it will manufacture marine 
and stationary engines The new plant, which has just been 
placed in operation, will be conducted by a new company officered 
by the following officers of the Kneeland Mfg. Company: F. W. 
Kneeland, president; J. Q. Adams, vice-president; E. C. Bar- 
num, secretary; E. J. Kneeland, treasurer and manager, and 
E. G. Satterlee, superintendent. The company maintains agencies 
in 22 States, British Columbia, Holland and Finland. 

The Standard Safety Boiler Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by Sam- 
uel K. Gregg, Charles E. Colerick and Walter M. Gregg. The 
company makes horizontal and vertical watbr tube boilers. 

Foundries. 


The Stuttle Brass Mfg. Company, Batavia, Ill., maker of 
brass, bronze, aluminum and hard iron castings, has incorpo- 
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rated with a capital of $2500, and has taken over the business 


heretofore operated by Henry Stuttle. The company occupies a 
new factory building recently completed. Henry Stuttle is pres- 
ident and Carl O. Klingholz secretary and treasurer. 


The Bay View Foundry Company, Sandusky, Ohio, has out 
grown its present quarters, and has asked the city council for 
2 new site on which to erect a new plant. 

The West Steel & Iron Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which started a new plant on East Seventy-ninth street a few 
months ago, has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,- 
v00. No extensions are planned at present. 

The new plant being built by the Vincennes Pipe & Casting 
Company, Vincennes, Ind., will consist of a foundry, 50 x 200 
ft.; cleaning room, 30 x 60 ft.: machine shop, 30 x 60 ft., and 
will have an initial daily capacity of 10 tons of iron. The out- 
put will be cast iron soil pipe and fittings and general castings. 

The New Process Steel Company, Marshall, Mich., which was 
organized less than a year ago, is having such a large demand 
for its high grade crucible steel castings for automobiles, gas 
engines and machinery that it has been found necessary to en- 
large its plant. Contract has been let for an addition, 50 x 123 
ft. which will be used for cleaning and shipping rooms, core 
room, pattern storage, carpenter shop, &c., giving the entire floor 
space of the present building, 60 x 125 ft., for foundry purposes. 
S. F. Dobbins is president; F. A. Stuart, vice-president; IF. 8. 
Deuel, treasurer, and 8S. C. French, secretary and manager. 

The Buffalo Crucible Casting Company, Buffalo, N. Y., having 
recently increased its facilities, is now in a position to make 
prompt deliveries, and can commence molding on receipt of pat- 
terns. The company makes high grade crucible steel castings 
from 1 to 1000 lb., which are particularly adapted for use where 
high tensile strength and long wearing qualities are desired, as 
in crank shafts, connecting rod gears, die blocks, automobile 
parts, &c. They are smooth, soft and easily machined. 


The recent fire at the plant of the Littlefield Stove Company, 
Albany, N. Y., completely destroyed the foundry and storehouse, 
the manufacturing and other buildings being saved. Plans are 
now being prepared for rebuilding the structures which were 
burned. The present buildings are fully equipped, and the com- 
pany desires to contract for a large quantity of castings. 


Fires. 


Fire destroyed the plant of the General Drop Forging Com- 
pany at Elmwood avenue and New York Central Belt Line 
tracks, Buffalo, N. Y., May 27. The loss is estimated at $50,000, 
of which $8000 is on the building and the remainder on ma- 
chinery. Twenty forging machines were rendered useless. 


Hardware. 


The De Witt Wire Cloth Company, 299 Broadway, New York, 
with mills at Belleville, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., is increas 
ing its plant for the manufacture of bronze wire window screen 
cloth, copper and galvanized, also its wire rope and cord depart- 
ment, inelnding bronze and galvanized tiller ropes and sash 
cords and the wire cord for curtain cable. 


The Hudson Mfg. Company, Hudson, Mich., manufacturer of 
Hndson bicycles and accessories, advises us that its bookings 
are fully three times as heavy as at the corresponding time 
last year, and that its shipments up to this time have been much 
heavier than for the same season a year ago. 

The Ohio Cooker Company, Toledo, Ohio, is meeting with 
much success in introducing its steam cookers and stoves in 
countries like Cuba, where cooking methods have been quite 
primitive. The company is now placing about 50,000 cookers 
yearly in the United States. ‘The cookers are referred to as 
being indorsed by many of the best physicians in the country. 

The Clarkson Pump & Cylinder Company, Tenino, Wash., 
has been organized to manufacture pumps and pump supplies. 
The officers are Fred Spencer, president; J. W. Van Norman, 
treasurer; A. J. Rockhold, secretary ; W. R. Clarkson, manager. 

rhe Casterline Cutlery Company, with offices at 214-215 
Commercial Block, Portland, Ore., is considering a proposition 
for the removal of its factory from that city to San Diego, Cal. 
The company manufactures a line of cutlery and edge tools, 
tempered by a new process, which it is claimed produces a steel 
of extraordinary hardness. The tempering process consists in 
dipping the steel into a chemical fluid, the composition of which 
is the invention of B. J. Casterline. 


The Turner & Fish Company, manufacturer of automobile 
steel stampings, has changed its name to the Indestructible Steel 
Wheel Comvany, and has established new offices and salesroom 
at 1303 Michigan avenue, Chicago. Added capital has been 
enlisted in the business, and the company is building a large 
brick and stone plant at Lebanon, Ind., which it is expected 
will be completed by July 1. A line of pressed steel wheels for 
automobiles comprises the company's chief product. 


The Independent Tack Company, with $50,000 capital stock, 
has been organized at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, for the manufacture 
of double pointed tacks and staples. The company has all the 
machinery bought for its plant. The incorporators are E. O. 
Grose, C. D. Keeney, Fred R. Post, Phebe F. Post and Rose A. 
Grose. ‘The company will use a new tack machine recently in- 
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vented by Mr. Grose. Several of the machines have been built 
at the plant of the Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Company, Cuya- 
Loga Falls. 


The Standard Foundry & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is having plans prepared for an addition to its plant, to be used 
as a rivet shop. The building will be about 60 x 60 ft. 

The Neverslip Mfg. Company, maker of horseshoes, New 
trunswick, N. J.. is now occupying and fully operating its 
additional new plant recently purchased, the building being 75 
x 240 ft., two stories high. The company is also building a 
plant at Montreal, Canada, which it expects to complete by July 
1. The Canadian plant will be 75 x 240 ft., part one story and 
part two stories. 
at Catasaugna, Pa. 


Sesides these plants the company has a third 


The Capitol Lock Nut & Washer Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
at its lirsc annual meeting, held on the 9th ult., elected the fol 
lowing directors: A. M. Gaines, L. R. Ayers, J. Z. Krumm, J. C. 
Rogers, F. C. Hubbard, H. B. Hutchinson, W. E. Meade, C. F. 
Dickinson and Andrew Dobbie. Mr. Dobbie succeeded O. A. 
Glock and Mr. Dickinson takes the place of T. H. Rhine of Den- 
ver, Colo, who resigned some time since. The company manu- 
factures lock nuts, track bolts, nuts and washers, and although 
in operation less than a year has made such progress as to war 
rant the eniargement of the present plant, requiring considerable 
new machinery and equipment, which will be ordered at once. 

The Hoopeston Horse Nail Company, Hoopeston, Ill, has 
received a communication from a British syndicate asking that 
the company locate a plant in England for the manufacture of 
horse nails under the process now in use in Hoopeston. The 
offer is, we understand, a flattering one and the company is 
giving it serious consideration. 

The Potts Mfg. Company, which was conducted as a partner- 
ship for many years, was incorporated in March last under the 
same style, J. R. Potts being elected secretary and treasurer. 
The company manufactures iron fencing, grilles and fire escapes 
and also does general machine work. Business is referred to as 
excellent, with orders that tax the capacity of the plant. 


The Henry Cheney Hammer Company, Little Falls, N. Y., has 
just completed a three-story addition to its factory plant, which 
will give it an increased production of about 100 dozen handled 
hammers per day. 

The Canedy-Otto Mfg. Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., advises 
us that it is building an addition to its factory necessitated by 
the increased demand for its goods. 


The Winona Wagon Company, Winona, Minn., maker of Rush- 
ford and Winona wagons, has improved its plant during the past 
year by the installation of three 180-hp. internally fired boilers. 
Tt has also equipped its factory with a complete sprinkler sys 
tem. ‘The company is pushing especially its Winona wagon, with 
ironclad hubs and outer bearing axles, for which it is enjoying 
a growing demand 

The Rome Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y., maker of nickel plated 
copper ware, has just erected a new warehouse, 41 x 246 ft. on 
the ground and two stories high, which will greatly facilitate 
the handling of its product. 

The Niagara ©il Stone Company has been incorporated at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., with a capital stock of $25,000, and 
will manufacture hones, oil stones, &e. F. C. Allen, Duncan 
Sinclair and J. P. Lindsay, North Tonawanda, are the directors. 


The Wilkinson Mfg. Company, Binghamton, N. Y., maker of 
children’s express wagons, automobiles, velocipedes and sleds, 
folding tables, &c., has under construction an entirely new fac- 
tory, 110 x 160 ft. in size and three stories high. The building is of 
brick, modern mill construction, and furnished with a new steam 
plant. In addition to this the company is installing new dry 
kilns and has acquired some adjoining property, affording needed 
space for handling the increasing production demanded by its 
trade. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Monarch Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has completed 
a new brass foundry, which is now in operation. The company 
now has facilities for turning out over 100 water motors a day 
in addition to other specialties. 

The Bohnert Mfg. Company, Paris, Ill., recently incorporated 
with a capital of $5000, will engage in the manufacture of gal 
vavized eave troughs, corrugated and plain conductor pipe and 
cresting ridge roll. A jobbing business in sheet iron and tin 
plate will also be done. 


The Holscher Electric Mfg. Company, Warren, Ohio, will 
soon begin the erection of a two-story addition, 36 x 60 ft., and 
will start the manufacture of lamps. 


J. Warner, president of the Empire Iron & Steel Company, 
Niles, Ohio, and associates have purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Eller Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, which has been in 
existence over 20 years and is a large user of sheets. The 
business will be continued as heretofore, and the sheets will be 
supplied by the Empire Iron & Steel Company. 


The Panama Portland Cement & Development Company, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, for the manufacture of Portland cement. The com- 
pany has acquired 200 acres of land on the Tombigbee River 
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in Alabama, where a plant with a capacity of 1000 barrels a 
day will be erected and equipped with modern machinery. Much 
of the production wil! be shipped to Panama. Those interested 
in the enterprise are Charles De Money, Charles J. De Money, 
William A. Burmeister and James G. R. Cole of Buffalo, C. 
Orvis Brown and Clarence C. Godfrey, Batavia, and Ralph R. 
Supton, Wilmington, Del. Charles R. De Money is president : 
James G. R. Cole. vice-president; Clarence G. Godfrey, secre 
tary: C. Orvis Brown, treasurer, and William E. Webster, at 
torney. 
———-—~- > _ — ——_ 


The Jones & Laughlin New Erecting Shop. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
has secured a long lease on the property formerly occu- 
pied by the Keystone Rolling Mill Company on Second 
avenue, Pittsburgh, containing about 5 acres, on which 
it will build large erecting shops for fabricating mate- 
rial. At present two erecting shops on the South Side, 
Pittsburgh, are being operated by the company, but these 
will be moved to the new location and, in addition, one 
other large erecting shop will be built, also a templet 
shop and a new office building. AII these structures will 
be of steel and will be built by the company. The new 
shops will be equipped with the most modern tools, con- 
sisting of drill presses, reamers, punches, angle shears, 
plate shears, &c. All machinery will be electrically 
driven, the contract for the electric equipment having 
been placed with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

These new erecting shops will give the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company an increase of about 50 per cent. in 
capacity for fabricating, and in addition will allow large 
stocks of structural steel in its various forms to be car- 
ried to supply local trade. In fact, the company expects 
to be able, when the new shops are finished, to furnish 
steel for one or two stories of almost any size of build- 
ing promptly from stock. The ground now occupied by 
the two erecting shops on the South Side will be utilized 
for additional railroad tracks, and will increase the ship- 
ping facilities of the Nos. 12 and 14 structural mills, 
which are now badly hampered in this respect. Work 
on the new buildings will be pushed as fast as possible 
and they are expected to be ready within the next two 
or three months. The office building to be erected will 
also contain drawing rooms, and the force of draftsmen 
now located on the South Side will be moved to the new 
structure, 

———_~3- oe —____—_ 


Western Boiler and Machinery Manufacturers 
Oppose Freight Increase. 


CINCINNATI, On10, June 4, 1907.—( By Telegraph.)—A 
conference of the boiler and machinery manufacturers 
of the Middle West was held to-day at the Sinton Hotel 
in this city to discuss the freight classifications adopted 
by the official Transportation Committee of the Railroad 
Associations. These were scheduled to take effect July 1, 
but have been postponed to August 1. 

The meeting was called by J. G. McDowell of the 
Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis. Inasmuch as it is 
the sense of the manufacturers that the proposed changes 
will effect a material hardship measures are to be taken 
to protest against departing from the present classifica- 
tions of freight. The point particularly at issue is the 
change from a minimum flat carload of 24,000 Ib. to 
30,000 Ib. for a 40-ft. car, the size most commonly in use. 
The action of the meeting will be referred first to the 
Central Traffic Association and through it to the Classifi- 
cation Committee. 

+e — 

The Pittsburgh Steel Construction Company, Lewis 
Building, Pittsburgh, has received a contract from the 
Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., for a steel 
foundry building, 110 x 300 ft., to be equipped with a 
steel charging floor. 

The number of Pennsylvania Railroad stockholders 
entitled to receive the May dividend is 45,496. This is 
the highest number of stockholders in the company’s 
history to whom a dividend has been paid. Of this num- 
ber, 21,028 are women. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The purchase by the Lukens Iron & Steel Company of 
the Oriskany mines and the three blast furnaces in Vir- 
ginia is regarded as significant, following as it does the 
building of a blast furnace at Buffalo on the part of the 
Wickwire Company. Both are makers of Steel whose 
experience in drawing upon the open market for Basic 
Pig Iron during the past six months seems to have created 
a desire to become independent, as a matter of safety. It 
is understood that the Lukens Company attached special 
importance to the acquisition of a reliable Ore property. 

The Pig Iron markets throughout the country have 
been very quiet. The furnaces are sold far ahead and 
show little disposition to press Iron for more distant de- 
livery, while many buyers have little confidence in the 
market, in view of the general business situation and 
the financial outlook. The feeling is prevalent, however, 
that the present level of prices will be well maintained 
until the end of the summer. The English markets are 
said to have been weakened by reports of a decline of $1 
per ton on the price of Pig Iron on this side. There is 
nothing in conditions here to justify such a report. For- 
eign Iron continues to come in, but we cannot learn that 
any fresh commitments have been made lately. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Foreign Iron will come forward for 
three months more. 

The leading interest has bought 4000 tons of Low 
Phosphorus Iron in addition to 6000 tons taken last week. 

Steel Rail sales during the week include 40,000 tons 
for the Chicago & Northwestern, 7000 tons for the 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf, 6000 tons for the Wisconsin 
Central and 3000 .tons for the Pennsylvania. The Atchi- 
son requirements will probably aggregate about 50,000 
tons, of which a considerable part will probably be rolled 
east of the Allegheny Mountains. The Seaboard Rail- 
road is expected to place soon quite a heavy tonnage for 
the latter part of this year and for next year. 

There have been some renewals of contracts for Steel 
fillets in the East in lots of 2000 and 5000 tons—an en- 
couraging fact, since the volume of business which has 
been coming to Eastern Steel mills has been rather light 
for some time past. 

While Sheared Plates are in heavy demand, the mar- 
ket for Universal Plates is not so active, and quite early 
deliveries can be made. The Sheet mills are catching up 
with their deliveries. The Tin Plate trade has quieted 
down. ‘The mills, however, are full of business for a 
long period, and it remains to be seen whether the 
probable loss of tonnage through poor fruit crops will 
not be made up in other directions. 

The demand for Steel Bars, notably in the West, is 
still very heavy. The great majority of the larger buyers 
of Cotton Ties have now covered their requirements for 
the next season. The makers of Merchant Pipe are not 


succeeding well in catching up with their deliveries. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

\t date, one week, one month and one year previous 

June 5, May 29, May 8, June 6, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry No, 2. Standard, Phila 
ce Iphia . ss late .-.-- $25.50 $25.50 $25.50 318.50 


Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 
OER -cisavvaae ceneasensen os 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 
BILLETS, &ce., Per Gross Ton: 


24.25 24.25 16.75 
26.50 26.50 18.50 
24.35 23.85 18.10 
a4 16.35 


19.00 





Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 30.50 26.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 35.00 36.00 32.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 32.50 32.50 29.00 
Wire Reds, Pittsburgh......... 37.00 37.00 34.00 





Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 





Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 18.50 18.00 14.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 20.00 19.50 16.25 
iveom Battie, CRIARO. 6 ..scccces 24.50 94.50 21.25 
tron Rails, Philadelphia....... 27.50 27.25 21.00 
Car Wheels, CRIM. cc vcccccs 25.50 25.00 18.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 25.50 24.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 18.50 18.00 15.75 
Ileavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.838% 1.83% 1.85% 1.63% 
Colmon [ron Bars, Chicago.... 1.78 1.76% 1.76% 1.664% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.84% 1.84% 1.8414 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ cate 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Anion, PetsRO. sok s ss cees 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.57% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.75 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh. . 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.30 

METALS, ler Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 24.25 24.25 24.87%, 18.75 
Electrolytic Copper, New York.. 28.87% 23.50 24.374%218.62% 
ae, re ee 6.50 6.45 6.55 6.00 
ee a ee eee 6.40 6.30 6.40 5.90 
ST" Gp i Eee ere 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 
eg hh RE 5.65 5.92% 5.92% 5.90 
_, ae re $1.50 42.50 42.25 39.65 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 17.00 17.00 20.50 26.00 
NMEOR, INOW BOOMs cccviciiccvens 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.94 
a 


Chicago. 


FISUER BUILDING, June 5, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

A general survey of the market seems to indicate that 
while specifications on contracts are not delinquent in any 
line, there is on the whole less new business developing. 
That this 1s in part due to abnormal conditions created by 
the congestion of productive capacities can scarcely be 
doubted. New orders are, however, still plentiful enough to 
prevent a rapid return to normally prompt deliveries. In 
anticipation of their Rail requirements for the coming year 
Western railroads are still placing orders, though the total 
tonnage so far booked is small as compared with what is 
regarded as their probable needs. Two orders, aggregating 
44,600 tons, represent the past week’s business in Steam 
Rails, both being taken by the Illinois Steel Company. Plans 
for three local building projects, including structures for the 
American Tobacco Company, Pullman Company and the 
Corn Products Company, which were figured on earlier in 
the season, are still held in abeyance, the last named being 
indefinitely postponed. Over 17,000 tons of Structural Ma- 
terial are involved in these buildings. Aside from these, 
the progress of contract closures for bridges and buildings is 
satisfactory. An extremely active movement in forward con- 
tracting for Steel Bars has resulted in the placing within the 
past 60 days of over 100,000 tons by the leading Western in- 
terest. Western pipe lines assuring large Plate tonnages are 
talked of, but no orders have materialized. The only note- 
worthy feature of the Pig Iron market is its exceptional 
quietness. Buyers and sellers alike seem quite indifferent, 
and as a result there is but little doing, though prices re- 
main firm. Scrap material of nearly all grades is in good 
demand, with a marked scarcity of melting stock. 
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Pig Iron. \n exceedingly t and featureless market 
characterizes the situation in I Iron. Sales for the pas 


week are probably fewer, and the tonnage involved lighter, 








than for any preceding week of the year. A few scattering 
car lots of spot Iron, representing the emergency require 
ments of small melters, are being moved, but the ageregat 

go of such business is of trivial importance. Though 

tirmingham, is generally asked for prompt No. 2 
Foundry iron, S22.50 is being quoted by at least one in 
terest and represents the inside price for spot and early 
deliveries. The utter lack of buyers’ interest in forward 
deliveries is demonstrated by an absence of inquiries indicat 
ing a purpose to place orders for future requirements. An 


inquiry recently in the market from a large consumer fot 
5000 tons for last qu @ter delivery, meeting no tempting 
concessions, has been withdrawn It is believed that melters 
are generally well covered for prospective needs through the 
third quarter, and few inquiries or transactions for that 
period are reported. The few orders that have been booked 
are mainly for fourth quarier. But little disposition toward 
the anticipation of next year’s needs is shown by consumers, 
the only deals of this character reported being confined to 
two small orders, amounting in all to less than 1000 tons, 
taken for the first quarter at $18.50. While the cessation of 
buying has not so far affected the firmness of prices, it has 
undoubtedly been influential in checking the tendency toward 
further advances. It is understood that practically all of 
the 5000-ton cargo of Middlesbrough Iron noted in last 
week's report has been sold for delivery on arrival the latter 
part of July. Of the small amount of tonnage placed last 
week for forward delivery, the greater part was taken by 
Northern furnaces. Northern No. 2 Foundry for shipment 
through the last half is quoted at $25.50, Chicago. The fol 
lowing prices are for June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago 





Lake Superior Charcoal........ ..... $27.50 to $28.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1.... 27.00 to 27.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2 ‘ 26.50 to 27.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3 26.00 to 26.50 
Northern Seotch, No. 1......... 27.00 to 27.50 


Softeners, No. 1.. 5Oto 27.00 





Ohio Strong 














Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2. to 
Southern Coke, No. 1.. to 
Southern Coke, No. 2...... 4 » to 
Southern Coke, No. 3.......... to 
Southern Coke, No. 4....... to 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft to 
Southern Coke, No. : to 
Southern Gray For; to 
Southern Mottled to 
Malleabie Bessemer...... to 
Standard Bessemer.......... meee to 
Jackson Co and Kentucky Silvery, 6 to 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 


(By Mail.) 

Billets and Rods.—Scearcity of Rods prevents active 
movement in the open market. Makers are supplying the 
normal requirements of their regular trade, but have no sur- 
plus tonnage to offer. For current transactions prices range 
from $37 to $388, Pittsburgh. <A recent inquiry for 5000 tons 
of Forging Billets from a local consumer failed to elicit re 
quired price concessions in this market, and so far as can 
be learned the order has not been placed. The sale of one 
round tonnage lot is reported. From $36 to $38 is asked for 
Forging Biliets, the latter price applying to small lots for 
prompt delivery. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The tonnage of Steam 
Rail purchases is growing slowly, and was this week in 
creased by two sales, one of 40,000 and the other of 4600 
tons to Western roads, both being made by the Illinois Steel 
Company. No sales or inquiries are reported for Traction 
Rails from interurban lines, but a number of moderate ton 
nage lots of grooved sections for street railroad extensions 
have been placed. Some business in Light Rails for forward 
delivery is reported, and the demand for Track Supplies is 
fairly active. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, accom 
panying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65¢.: car lots, 1.90c. to 
1.95c.; Spikes, 2.35c. to 2. according to delivery; Track 
Bolts, 2.65¢. to 2.75¢.. base, Square Nuts, and 2 to 
2.20¢., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track Sup 
plies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light 
Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $35: 25-lb.. $36: 20-Ib.. $37: 
16-lb., $38: 12-lb., $39, f.0.b. mill. Standard Sections, $28, 
f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 

Structural Material.—Mill capacities are well engaged 
and specifications are coming forward without restraint 


to 









The new business arising from building and bridge worl 
continues to supply a considerable tonnage. A contract for 
1900 tons to be used for viaducts and br lges was placed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Wisconsin 
Bridge Company secured the contract for the Chicago & 
Northwestern bridge at Clinton, Iowa, 4500 tons. Of the 
inquiries in, S00 tons are being figured on for an addition 
to the State Capitol building, Madison, Wis., and 1000 tons 
for the Southern California Cement Company, Riverside, 
Cal. Besides these there are inquiries from a number of 
brewery interests, which amount in the aggregate to a ton- 


nage of good size. Prices from store are quoted without 
change at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices, at Chicago, are as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in.. inelusive, 1.88, 


(Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.SSe.; larger than 6 


on one or both legs, 1.0Se.; Beams, larger than 15 in.. 1.0 
Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.S8Sc.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1... in 
iddition to the usual extras for cutting to ext) ngths, 


punching, coping, bending and other shop work 


Plates.— Evidence of any material relief from 


gestion that has for months past made mill deli OY 
tremely slow and uncertain is still lacking. Phou 
essened volume, new business is being added to the tonnag 
booked, and specifications on contracts are plentiful rhe 
demand on store stocks is abnormal and prices for prompt 
shipment are from S1 to $3 a ton in excess of regular quot 
ions We quote for future delivery as follow Pank 
Plates, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 6144 and up to 100 in 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88e. to 2.0Se.; 5-16 in 
1.98e. to 2.18¢e.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.08e. to 2.23¢.; No. 9, 
21sec. to 2.35e.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 


1L.98e. to 2.08e., base, for %4-in. and heavier, with the sar 
advance for lighter weights; Sketch Vlates, Tank quality, 


L.OS8e. to 2.18¢e.; Flange quality, 2.0Se. Store prices on 
Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heavier, up to 
72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.50% 
to 2.40c. ; 3-16 in., up to 60 in. wide, 2.50¢. to 2.40¢.; T2 in 
wide, 2.50c. to 2.65¢.: No. 8, up to 60 in. wide, 2.35e. to 


~.45¢c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 

Sheets.—While the demand for Sheets, both Black and 
Galvanized, is good, the difficulty in getting deliveries with 
reasonable promptness is but slightly relieved. Western 
mills, though well supplied with forward bookings, are in 
somewhat better position as respects deliveries than the prin 
cipal makers; but at that, on the general run of orders, they 
ire weeks behind. We quote mill shipments as follows, Chi 
cago Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.08¢e.;: No. 12, 2.08e.; No. 14, 
2.13¢.; No. 16, 2.23¢.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, ; 











Nos. 22 to 24, 2.58e.;: Nos. 25 to 26, 2.68¢e.: No. 27, 2.6S8e 
No. 2S, 2.78e.: No. 29, 2.88e.: No. 30, 2.98e.; Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.83e.: Nos. 15 and 16, 3.03c.; Nos 
17 to 21, 3.18¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.33e.: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.535 
No. 27, 3.73¢c.; No. 28, 3.93e.; No. 30, 4.43c. Sheets from 
store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.50¢.; No. 12, 2.55¢ 
No. 14, 2.60¢.; No. 16, 2.70c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 
2.80c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.8i5c.; No. 26, 2.90e.; No. 27, 2.95¢e. ; 
No. 28, 3.05¢c.; No. 30, 3.45c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 





10 to 20, 3.30¢c. to 3.55e.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.55¢. to 3.60¢e. ; 
No. 26, 3.65e. to 3.70e - No. xe. 3.85e. to 3.95e.: No. Zo» 
$.15¢e.; No. 30, 4.65c. to 4.70e. 

Bars.—Steel Bars continue to be one of the most active 
lines in the list of finished materials. Over 100,000 tons 
have been booked by the leading Western interest within the 
past GO days. With the close of the 1907 season yet prac- 
tically a month away, specifications on implement makers’ 
contracts for that period are not only all in hand, but in 
many instanees contracts have been overspecified Nearly 





all the large interests have covered their requirements for the 
ensuing season, but many orders for moderate tonnage lots 
are being booked. Quotations, Chicago, are as follows 

Steel Bars, 1.78e., with half extras; Iron Bars, 1.78e.; 
Iloops, 2.18c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.7Se., as per 
Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.SSe., 
half extras Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10e. 
to 2.25e.: Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10ce.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per 
Bar card, half extras: Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45e., 
full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.— ‘The demand for Pipe continues excep 
tionally strong, and on top of the large amount of business 
booked ahead a good volume of new orders is constantly 
coming forward There is but little encouragement offered 
for the expectation of better deliveries in the near future 
The following mill discounts are quoted: Black Pipe, *4 to 
6 in., 71.2; 7 to 12 in.; 68.2; Galvanized, 4 to 6 in., 61.2. 
These discounts are subject to 1 point on the bas« Irom 
store in small lots, Chicago jobbers quote 68 per cent. on 
Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. About 4 points advance above 
these prices is asked for [ron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—In common with other tubular goods, the 


demand for both Merchant and Locomotive Tubes is excep- 
tionally strong. Though the congestion in these departments 
Ss not so acute as in Pipe, mill shipments are extremely slow. 
Mil quotations for future deliv ry on base sizes are is fol 
lows 2, to 5 in., in carload lots, Steel Tubes, 63.2: Iron 


00.2; Seamless, 49.2: 21% in. and smaller, and lengths over 





IS ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per 
nt. extra. Store prices are as follows 
Ss l [ro S i S 

lto Mir : 7 
1 1 to 2% a 5 
~% in =~ 2 ’ 
2% to fh i oo . 17 
6 it and irger yO shed 


Merchant Steel.—More than ordinary activity is no 
ticed in Smooth Machinery Steel Tire and specialties, the 
movement being due to the buying by implement makers, who 
ire contracting for requirements of the coming season. Quo- 
Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
eel, 1.98c.: Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in., 1.98¢.; Iron 
nish, 1% x %4 in. and larger, 1.78c., base; Channels for 
solid rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 2.28¢., and 144-in. and larger, 





tations are as follows 
Sy 
Ie 
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2.18¢c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.93c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08c.; Cut- 
ter Shoe, 2.464c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Railroad Spring, 
1.98e.; Crucible Tool Steel, 74c. to S8c., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 per cent. off 
in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots, base terri- 
tory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No new lettings of conspicuous ton- 
nage have appeared to enliven the situation, nor are there 
any in immediate prospect. Routine orders for small lots, 
and mainly for the smaller sizes, aggregate a fairly good 
tonnage. There is no doubt that the high price of Pig Iron 
has caused the postponement of many important purchases, 
and these will, in all probability, now be deferred until next 
year. We quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $389; 6 to 12 in., $37 to $388; 16-in. and up, 
$36 to $57, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Coke.— Moderate demand and an unusually heavy out- 
put have operated to soften prices. While $3.25 is generally 
quoted for Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke, sales for 
prompt delivery have been made as low as $3, at oven. 

Old Material.—Dealers frankly acknowledge their in- 
ability to solve the puzzle presented by present market con- 
ditions. While prices were confidently expected to sag, a 
surprising degree of strength has developed, and in conse- 
quence there is a scramble among some of the more confident 
interests to secure material to meet maturing contracts. 
Prices are firm on all grades. Cast and Melting Scrap are 
very scarce, and but little is coming in to replenish depleted 
stocks. The railroad offerings this week comprise 3525 tons 
from the Santa Fé and 745 tons from the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral. The following quotations are per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 





Old Iren Rails..... i sipo.0e vase 's.0 es 6's ee Oe eee 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 18.50 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 

OR rere 28.00 to 30.00 
ey Ne IS a i 0 a ee 25.50 to 26.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs. Switches and Guards, cut apart. 17.00 to 17.50 
Rr errr re ress 12.50 to 13.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

[i Tee PERE bos tb acdiose.ecanvenes $19.00 to $20.00 
i Ci De She ed aw kee + ee 6 ORS 26.00 to 26.50 
ee Ge as cccc a \covecessavens 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Rakiway WOMB. «sco cccwcavevvenses 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 17.50 to 18.00 
oe 2 See UN, ci cute ebin se e208 13.00 to 13.50 
SE TG. 5 cs aceals.s ba kOe 50S we 12.00 to 12.50 
ae DEA TR. pas eeiwssewess ss 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings.......... .. 12.50to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Ce sn tc cd cidk see RE TS ORS 10.50 to 11.00 
OS a ere eee er 10.50 to 11.00 
RY eee eT eT Te ee eT 10.00 to 10.50 
IN i a cons ee ee Ba ie ie ed 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Roilers, cut to Shoets and Rings. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap. JiipstihGeaneae © 19.00 to 19.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 15.50 to 16.00 
NE) EE 5 cdo cn oS Saws oe 17.26 to 17.735 
Agricultural Malleable 5. to 16.00 
gy | err ee eT er ee 12.25 to 12.75 


Metals.—The demand for*Copper is very quiet, though 
prices are firmly held. In anticipation of a possible re- 
action a little later, consumers are buying largely for imme- 
diate wants. Pig Tin has dropped back 2c. We quote as 
follows: Casting Copper, 2516c. to 26c.: Lake, 26c. to 
261oe., in car lots for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 
“ec. higher; Pig Tir, car lots, 484c.; small lots, 43%%4c.; 
Lead, Desilverized, 6.50c. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots: Corrod- 
ing, 7.25e. to 7.35¢c., for 50-ton lots: in car lots, 244c. per 
100 lb. higher; Spelter, 6.871%4c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 27Mc., 
and other grades, 26'6c. to 27c.: Sheet Zine is $8.60 list, 
f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-Ib. casks. On Old Metals 
we quote Copper Wire, 2054C. 3 Heavy Copper Wire, Zl1c. ; 
Cepper Bottoms, 19'4c.: Copper Clips, 20c.; Red Brass, 
It4c.; Red Brass Borings, 17%4c.; Yellow Brass, 17c.; 
Yellow Brass Borings. 14%4c.; Light Brass, 13c.; Lead Pipe, 
SHuic.; Tea Lead, 5.40e.: Zine, 5.40¢c.: Pewter, No. 1, 30c.: 
Tin Foil, 35e.; Block Tin Pipe, 40c. 


————_~»--oe__—_— 


. > 
Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALa., June 1, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The market this week has been exceptionally 
quiet. Prices remain firm, however, and there is seemingly 
no desire on the part of the producers to book further orders 
for delivery during the last half of this year. For the first 
quarter of 1908 a certain amount of business is taken each 
week, but this is entirely from the smaller melters, and is not 
sufficient to excite more than passing comment. Prices are 
somewhat irregular, but the following is perhaps an average 
of what the different furnaces in the district are doing: 
Spot shipment, $22.50 to $23; June delivery, $22 to $22.50; 
third quarter, $21 to $21.50; last quarter, $20 to $20.50; 
first quarter, 1908, $18.50. Charcoal Iron has been selling 
freely during the past two weeks at prices ranging from $26 
to $27 per ton. The production of this grade of Iron in 
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Alabama is limited to two or three smal] stacks, and it is 
understood that the larger part of the output for this year 
is already under contract. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—lettings in which Southern manu- 
facturers are interested will take place this week at Thomas 
and Clinton, Okla.; Nacogdoches, Texas, and Bristol, 
Tenn. These are for quantities ranging from 500 to 1000 
tons for each place. In addition to this, two large lumber 
concerns are in the market for about 1000 tons each, con- 
tracts for which will be closed privately within the next few 
days. No large lettings are advertised for the near future, 
but orders for 500 tons and less are numerous, and after all 
this is the most desirable business from the manufacturers’ 
point of view. On the more popular sizes the foundries here 
are not in position to promise delivery under three to four 
months. Prices on Water Pipe are unchanged, and are ap- 
proximately as follows per net ton: 4 to 6 in., $386; 8 to 12 
in., $34; over 12-in., average, $31, with Gas Pipe $1 extra 
per ton. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market remains very much 
the same from week to week. The demand for all grades 
of Cast exceeds the supply, and it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that dealers are securing sufficient to fill old contracts. 
Inquiries for Heavy Melting Steel have become more numer- 
ous during the past few days and a sharp advance in price 
is noted. The demand for Wrought Scrap is better than for 
some time, the mills buying in this market having exhausted 
old contracts. Dealers’ quotations are approximately as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


ee Se I Bs Ceiba w a ealtace sees $22.00 to $22.50 
ee NR 4-56 tab enwee se eeae weree 18.50 to 19.00 
ee es IN a o's 6 bbe Osa ee Semweeee 17.50 to 18.00 
ee Pe be cri ee eee oneness 20.50 to 21.00 
ee Bi ae 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee | er 13.00 to 13.50 
Pet, Be GET WOON: cc ccc ceses ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............ 13.50 to 14.00 
i DED. <crecesacenéensdic 14.00 to 14.50 
i ia h a oh bb abe wae 15.00 to 15.50 
Sy 7 ER ees 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 12.50 to 13.00 
le I AN. 5 6 wSis onde aes tecwwes 8.50 to 9.00 
————__ +o -- 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BurLpiIne, June 5, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A meeting of the blast furnace operators of 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys was held in Youngs- 
town on Friday, May 31, to consider the demand of the 
blast furnace workers for an 8-hr. day and an advance in 
wages. This demand was made through Patrick McMahon, 
president of the Blast Furnace Workers’ Union, but it was 
found that the majority of the men employed at the blast 
furnaces were not in sympathy with the movement, and fur- 
ther that the Blast Furnace Workers’ Union had been re- 
pudiated by the Federation of Labor. It was decided not 
to pay any attention to the demand, as it is believed nothing 
will come of it. The Pig Iron market has been quiet. We 
note a sale of 2500 tons of Bessemer Iron for June delivery 
at $23.50, Valley furnace, the Iron going to a Sharpsville 
interest. We quote Bessemer and Basic Iron for June and 
July delivery at $23.50, Valley furnace, or $24.40, Pitts- 
burgh, the 90c. freight rate having gone into effect on June 
1. There is not much inquiry for Foundry Iron, actual 
sales being only of small lots. We quote Northern No. 2 
Foundry for spot shipment at $25.50 to $26; for third quar- 
ter delivery $23.50 to $24, and for last half at $23 to $23.50, 
Valley furnace. There is very little doing in Forge Iron, and 
we quote Northern brands at $22.25, Valley furnace, or 
$23.15, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—Deliveries by the mills on Billets and Sheet and 
Tin Bars are better than for some time and prices are easier. 
We quote Bessemer Billets at $30, and Open Hearth at 
$31.50, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 10,000 tons of Besse- 
mer Billets and Slabs for last half of the year delivery in 
Pittsburgh District at $30, Pittsburgh. A considerable ton- 
nage of Axle Billets has been sold in this market recently, 
and we quote these at $35, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer 
and for desirable tonnage, this price might be shaded about 
$1 a ton. We quote Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths 
at about $31, at Youngstown or Pittsburgh mill. 


(By Mail.) 


Ferromanganese.—The fact that contracts have been 
made for Manganese Ore for deliveries extending over next 
year at relatively high prices is taken to indicate that prices 
on Ferro may show an advance before long. The market has 
been low for some time, and it is claimed that prices are 
lower than they should be in view of the present high cost 
of Ores. We note a sale of 50 tons of 80 per cent. English 
Ferro for June and July shipment at $65.50, Pittsburgh. 
We quote English 80 per cent. Ferro for June shipment at 
$66 to $66.50; July, August and September at $65.50, and 
for last half of the year at $63, Baltimore, or about $65, 
Pittsburgh. It is stated that recent quotations of $61, Balti- 
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more, or $63, Pittsburgh, for last half were lower than the 
actual market warranted. 


Muck Bar.—There is a continued active demand for 
Muck Bar made from all Pig Iron, and, with a light supply, 
prices are firm and relatively high. A sale of 500 tons of 
sar made from all Pig Iron is reported at $38, and we 
quote the market at that price. 


Skelp.—lIt is almost impossible to obtain Sheared Iron 
or Steel Skelp for early delivery at any price, the mills 
being filled up for months ahead. In fact, several Skelp 
mills report that they are practically filled up for the balance 
of this year. For forward delivery we quote: Grooved 
Steel Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.90c. to 
1.95c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 2.20c. to 2.25¢c.; Sheared Iron 
Skelp, 2.30c. to 2.35c. 


Rods.—Some little improvement in the supply of Rods 
is reported, due to the fact that the mills are getting better 
deliveries of Steel. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Rods at $37 to $38, Pittsburgh, the higher price being for 
prompt shipment. 

Steel Rails.—No large tonnage in Standard Sections 
has been placed with the local mill since our last report. The 
demand for Light Rails is large, and the Carnegie Steel 
Company has taken about 2500 tons in the past week. We 
quote Light Rails as follows: $33 to $34 for 20 to 45 lb.; 
$34 to $35 for 16-lb., and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. 
Angle Splice Bars are held at 1.65¢c., and Standard Section 
Rails at $28, at mill. 


Structural Material.—The market is rather bare of 
large work. A good many important jobs are in sight, but 
they develop slowly. There are fully 25,000 tons of Steel 
involved in local work for which plans have been made, but 
for which no bids have yet been asked. There is some com- 
plaint over very low prices being made by some of the 
Structural concerns, and it is claimed that some large jobs 
taken recently were at prices very close to, or perhaps below, 
actual cost. Business entered by the American Bridge Com- 
pany in May amounted to about 40,000 tons, a slight falling 
off as compared with April. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15 in., 1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 
x 4 in. thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 34% in., 
1.80c.; Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 
1.75¢c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees 
under 3 in. are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, 
subject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—The mills are congested with tonnage on 
Sheared Plates, but the demand, for Universal Plates is not 
so active, and some mills are in position to make deliveries 
on these in from two to three weeks. Sales of about 5000 
tons of wide Sheared Plates, for delivery over last half, are 
reported at 1.70c., Pittsburgh. We quote: Tank Plates, 4 
in. thick, 6144 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, at 
mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 


xtra per 


100 Ib 

Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and ineluding 3-16-in 
Plates on thin edges.......... ey $0.10 
en ee SE Death cacnkde cee eee ‘ 1h 
Oe eee eee eee 25 
Penne GUST. Bee UP BOO Whidc sac cliccdewes aid ahi aca O05 
Plates over 110 to 115 in.. a wer aca tin S : 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 im........cee. ae eal es 15 
Piates over 120 to 125 in.......... ages ; ’ 25 
eee OVOP Bie UP Bee Whi cc ve vccnccecescess —e nO 
ns OO Be Os 5 6 bce os cn a hi eae Sas haw dealers 1.00 

All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.)....... 10 
COMPIOCS CIPHER. 6.060 cccccecccccern : ee 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates....... caus 10 
* A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates ‘ 20 
tee SPORE ON Evs 6 ca écicnneecuewnes epee 30 
MG ink oa od We wet pee a eae ; ; 10) 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 


TERMS Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—The mills are slowly catching up on deliveries, 
due to a more liberal supply of Steel and of cars, but pre- 
miums continue to be paid for prompt deliveries, especially 
on Galvanized Sheets, on which the mills are still much be- 
hind. The Sheet mills are pretty well filled up for the next 
two or three months, and stocks held by both jobbers and 
mills are very light. We quote: For forward delivery, Blue 
Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 1.85c.; Nos. 11 
and 12, 1.90e.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c. ; 
Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45¢.: No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 
29, 2.75¢e.: No. 30, 2.85c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as 
follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.85c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c. ; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.; No. 27, 3.55¢c.; No. 28, 3.75c.; No. 
29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25ce. We quote No. 28 gauge Painted 
Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
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Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per square, for 2-in. corrugations. 
‘These prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual 


advances, 


Hoops and Bands.—WSpecifications against contracts 
continue to come in freely, and a moderate amount of new 
tonnage is being placed, which in some cases commands 
slight premiums over official prices for forward delivery, 
Which are as follows: Steel Hoops, 2e., and Bands for ali 
purposes at 1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel 
card. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of 
S2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 


Cotton Ties.—Some additional tonnage was placed in 
the past week at the official price of 95c. a bundle, and most 
arge consumers are now covered for their season require- 
inents. 


Tin Plate.—-The demand has quieted down to some ex- 
tent, and with the certainty of a very late fruit crop con- 
sumers are disposed to hold off, placing their contracts for 
ate in the year delivery. All the leading Tin Plate mills 
are pretty well filled up through the third quarter, but 
relatively little tonnage has been placed for delivery in the 
ast three months in the year. We quote for third and 
ourth quarter delivery as follows: $3.90 for 100-lb. Cokes, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which price a 
rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carload and larger lots. 


Bars.—-The demand for Steel Bars continues abnormally 
heavy, and in the past week additional tonnage for delivery 
over the next year has been placed by the implement manu- 
facturers. The car builders are also placing good orders both 
un Iron and Steel Bars. Leading Steel Bar interests are 
practically sold up to October on contracts, against which 
consumers are specifying very freely. Effective June 1, the 
freight rate on Bars from Pittsburgh to Chicago is 18c. per 
100 Ib., against 164oc., the previous rate. We quote Refined 
[Iron Bars at 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars for 
forward delivery at 1.60c., base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Spelter.—The demand continues dull, but prices have 
been fairly steady. We quote prime grades of Western Spel- 
ter in large lots at 6.25c., St. Louis, equal to 6.37%4c., Pitts 
burgh. 


Merchant Steel.—We note an active demand for Imple 
ment and Tire Steel, some good sized season contracts hav 
ing been placed in the past week. The demand for Shafting 
is fairly active, and reports that prices are being shaded are 
denied. The market is firm, and we quote: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 1.85¢c. to 2e., depending on quality 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65¢e. to 1.75e.: Cutter Shoe, 2.15¢. to 
2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c¢. to 2.15¢.; Railroad Spring 
Steel, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, Ge. to Se. for 
ordinary grades, and 10¢c. and upward for special grades. We 
quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. off in carloads, 
and 45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base 
territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—We note a fairly heavy demand for 


standard sizes, 54%, x 9-16 in., and an abnormally heavy de- 
mand for the smaller sizes, on which the mills are much be 
ind in deliveries. Some large inquiries are in the market 


for Spikes, the Atlantic Coast Line inquiring for 500 tons 
and Chesapeake & Ohio for 1000 tons We quote standard 
sizes at $2.20, but in special cases and for exceptionally de- 
sirable orders $2.15 has been done. We quote the smaller 


sizes at S 10 » S250 per 100 Ib. 


Merchant Pipe.—Owing to the extraordinary demand 


for Merchant Pipe, the mills are making little progress in 
itching up on deliveries, being apparently as far behind as 
ever. None of the leading Pipe mills is taking business ex- 
cept for indefinite delivery after present orders have been 
filled. <A general advance in freight rates on tubular goods 
went into effect on June 1, the rate from Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago now being 18 cents per 100 lb. instead of 16% cents 
as before. Contracts carrying delivered prices are being re- 
vised to meet the higher freight rates. Discounts on Steel 
Pipe are as follows: 


Verchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
, to 4 in. eee aware Cambne 65 49 
Te Micceus .67 53 
ee ‘ . 69 57 
™% to 6 in 3 63 
7 to 12 in 5 .70 aD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
kk to % in. er Pe Eee reer 46 
MMM UMN 3 ac ka cup Dina gdc taRw ea dt 65 53 
4144 to & in TCE ET COE Ey Ce 61 49 
Doubie extra strong, plain ends: 
Ser OD Dis doe ete eneee nde andes eaeee en 54 43 


All above discounts are subject to 1 point on the base 
and 5 per cent. on the net. 


Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded one-half 
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point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 


Standard Genuine Tron Pipe. 


Black. Galv. 
%, ‘% 
57 
50 
42 
42 
47 








4 
4 
4 


t 


Boiler Tubes.—-The demand for both Locomotive and 
Merchant Tubes continues heavy, and the mills are much 
behind in deliveries Some of the leading railroads have 
recently placed heavy contracts for Locomotive Tubes for 
delivery over the next three or four months. Official dis- 
eounts on Boiler Tubes are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes 


Iron Steel 
el ONE oa oy ke Oe Oe wa ae OR 41 47 
RT EO S56 Bcc ces scvsrccsesesceseccenes 2 59 
a) ae i 47 61 
CMAN oe hs og Sad Kee SRR 52 65 
a a ae ae ‘oxen 59 
24 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The better tone in the Steel 
Scrap market continues, and prices are firm, with some im 
provement in demand. It is believed that if present high 
prices on Pig Iron are maintained, prices on Steel Scrap 
will show still further betterment. Dealers quote about as 
follows: Heavy Steel Scrap, $18.50 to $18.75, for Pitts- 
burgh, Steubenville and Sharon delivery, prices depending 
on quality; No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.75 to $19, 
and No. 2, $18.25 to $18.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $16.50 ; 
No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 Busheling 
Scrap, $15 to $15.25; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for Open 
Hearth purposes. $18.50 to $19; Old Steel Rails, rerollers, 
$19: Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $22.50 to $23; Cast 
Iron Borings, $14.25 to $14.50; Stove Plate, $16.50 to 
$16.75: Old Car Wheels, $26 to $26.25; Steel Axles, $21.25 
to $21.75: Grate Bars, $16.25 to $16.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, 
$22: all above prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—There is talk of some action being taken by the 
leading Coke interests with a view of lifting the prices of 
Coke to a more satisfactory level, but up to this time noth 
ing definite has been done. The continued low prices ruling 
for Furnace and Foundry Coke for prompt shipment are 
seriously affecting the making of new contracts, consumers 
preferring to hold off, believing they will be able to get 
lower prices by so doing. There is still an oversupply of 
Coke, and Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment 
is being offered at $2 to $2.10 and 72-hr. Foundry at $3 to 
$3.25 a ton at oven. Settlement of Coke contracts for May 
on the basis of 7 tons of Coke for 1 ton of Bessemer Iron 
in such Coke concerns getting about $3.32 for 
y Coke, which is fully $1 a ton, or more, higher 
ian the market for prompt shipment. Quotations of $2.65 
at oven on strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for last 
ialf of the year shipment have been made by Coke interests 
The output continues exceedingly heavy, the Upper and 


Lower Connells) regions having made last week about 








Cincinnati. 


irri AND MAIN Srs., June 5, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.— lhe ocal market has been very quiet; in 


t might be termed dull. Inquiry for next year’s busi 
ness, that a week or two since appeared to show a gradual 
development, has subsided to a great extent. It would ap 


( reports received from contiguous territory that 
more activity has been manifest there and a 
er of fair sales have been made, which is in marked 
rast with the situation here. Spot prices are somewhat 
sie! nd as insportation facilities are showing much 
nt, and the rank and file of consumers are re 

ng a r supply of the Iron due on old contracts, they 
inifesting little disposition to anticipate their require 
ments for any length of time in the future. Fourth quarter 
demand is a degree more active, and a small number of in 
quiries are coming forward from those melters who have 
sufficient Tron to carry them up to that period. Prices 
on No. 2 Foundry for this delivery range from $19.50 to 
$20, Birmingham, with $23.50, Valley furnace, perhaps a 
fair quotation for Northern brands. What faw sales have 
been made into 1908 have been on an $18.50, Birmingham, 
basis, which is, without doubt, the ruling quotation. Freight 
rates from Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati are $1.15 
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and from Birmingham, $3.25. We quote for second quarter 

delivery, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Reni Cee. Bee, Fo 6066an vad eee $2 
Southern Coke, No. : 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No 


.75 to $25.25 
25 to 
3.75 to 


4 
4 
2.75 to 
4 
4 
1 





Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 24.75 to 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 24.25 to 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 21.75 to 
Southern Coke, Mottled........cccess 20.75 to 21.25 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon....... 30.65 to 31.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. L. pee eee et 24.65 to 25.15 
Lake Superior Come. Os Sic ccvesce ... 24.15 to 24.65 
Lake Superior “ee re ee 23.65 to 24.15 
Cur Wheel Irons 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........$29.00 to $29.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 27.50 to 28.00 


Coke.—The market is active, but prices more or less ir- 
regular. A very heavy tonnage has been sold for the balance 
of the year, the contract price averaging from $38 to $3.25 


f.o.b. ovens, for th best brands of Virginia and Connells- 
ville Foundry grades. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for all classes 
of finished material is active and the market is strong. Some 
business has developed for 1908, but up to the present it 
has been proportionately small. Prices appear to be well 
maintained. We qnote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron 
Bars, carload lots, 1.93c., with half extras; smaller lots from 
store, 2c., with full extras. Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.73c., 
half extras, smaller lots from store, 1.95c., with full extras. 
Base Angles, carload lots, 1.83c. Beams and Channels, ear- 
load lots, 1.88¢., base. Plates, 4-in. and heavier, carload 
lots, 1.S8c., base, and smaller lots from store, 2.25c. Sheets, 
No. 16, carload lots, 2.05c., and smaller lots from store, 
2.60c.; No. 14. carload lots, 1.95¢c., and smaller lots from 
stock, 2.50c. Stee] Tire, 1 x % in. or heavier, 1.98c. in 
carload lots. 

Old Material.—The demand is sufficient to consume the 
available supply. Prices are somewhat irregular. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b, Cincinnati, about as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton.........$16.50 to $17.00 
Compt TOPMNS, Ot GOMik 6 vce ccc cs cae 9.00 to 9.50 
Steel ‘lurnings, net ton cane ke 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast Serap, net ton -ctcnee DRE ee Bee 
Old Iron Axles, net ton...... -.-+- 25.50to 26.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton........... 24.00 to 25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton sese Lewete 348.00 


Relaying 56 lb. and up, gross ton 28.25 to 29.25 
Old Car BPOES Ww cccccsssee Secue 00 246.50 
Low Phosphorus Serap, gross ton...... 19.50 to 280.00 





p<. 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4, 1907. 

There is not much change in the Iron and Steel trades. 
although there is a general consensus of opinion that the 
demand for Vig Lron is less urgent. There is nothing that 
can be called weakness, but the easing up in demand is in 
some quarters regarded as significant, although it is almost 
impossible that any real weakness could develop as regards 
deliveries during the nex 


t thre or four months, because 
everybody wants Iron and the furnaces can only meet the 
requirements of consumers by making a very full output. 
The high prices which are now quoted for Pig Iron, how 


t ] 


ever, are somewhat inimical to any great confidence as re 


gards deliveries during the more distant future. This feeling 
of timidity has been increased by the unfavorable weather 
conditions and by the continued unsettlement in Wall Street, 
so that it is difficult to maintain the optimism of the past 
12 months, and in case of distinct reaction this feeling, if it 
once gets started, might run further than actua) conditions 
warrant. Taking the Iron and Steel trade by itself, how 


ever, it would seem to be a pretty safe conclusion that no 


material chang n prices is likely to be made for several 
months to come, and it might be well into next year before 
there is any serious reaction. A change to more favorable 


weather conditions would probably be of considerable ad 
vantage, and this may be reasonably expected after such a 
long period of unfavorab temperatures, almost through 


the entire country, and even the past 4S hr. seem to have 


helped things considerably. There is more buying of finished 
products, and the feeling in that direction is better than it 
has been for several weeks pas The only drawback seems 


to he the possib lity of difficulty with labor, which however, 


is a trouble that is always with us at this s 


“ason of the year. 

Pig lron.—The demand during the week has been consid- 
erably below thet of several immediately preceding, but there 
are no indications of any relaxation in prices. As a rule, 
consumers are well covered for de liveries up to October, and 
while some business is being done for later dates, buyers as 
a rule are disposed to go slow until they can see a little 
further ahead. ‘There are son exceptional cases, however, 
in which good sized orders h been placed for the last 
quarter of 1907, as well as for the first quarter of 1908, but 
generally speaking the feeling is one of temporary indiffer- 
ence, without developing strength, weakness or anxiety. Fur- 
naces have probably SU per cent. of their output sold for de- 
livery during the remainder of the year, so that they are in a 
position to be as indifferent as consumers are, besides which 
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any attempt to force the market for forward deliveries would 
prejudice the entire situation, which of course they will be 
careful to avoid. Consequently, if buyers are not prepared 

‘llers are willing to 
wait before making special efforts to market their products 
so far ahead. For all practical purposes prices are the 


to place orders at the quoted rates, sé 


same as last week, except Low Phosphorus, which is strong 
and likely to be in good demand in the near future. For this 


grade most of the locai furneces are quoting $27 f.o.b. ears. 


and as foreign material would cost at least 50 cents more 
alongside ship, the chances are in favor of higher rather than 
lower prices, as some good sized lots will be wanted in the 
near future. Basic Iron has been very quiet the past week, 
only a few thousind tons having been sold for last quarter 
at about $23.25 delivered: the greater portion, however, be 
ing for the last month of the last quarter. Mill Lrons are 
searee, and for June shipment have been sold at $22.50 and 
$22.75 f.o.b. cars at nearby furnaces. Middlesbrough Iron 
is still taken anite freely at SvZ2.50 f.o.b. cars on dock, and 
is so closely sold up that shipments to arrive during the cur 
rent month are to a great extent already contracted for at 
about the prices named. Several cargoes are expected to 
irrive in the next three or four weeks, so that the supply 
of that class of Iron will probably continue in the same 
ratio as during the earlier months of the year For the 
dates named below. quotations are as follows for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania or adjoining territory. 
June Deliveries 

No. 2 NX Foundry 

Gray I 

Basic ‘ 

Miiddlesbrough, No 


Scotch Iron 


orge 











Third Quarte 1O0o7 
No, 2 X Foundry » $25.00 
(;rav Forge to 283.00 
Bas ; 94,25 
Low Phosphorus 27 Th to 28.25 
Fourth Quart LOOT 
No. 2 X Foundry $92 50 to $24.00 
asic 23.00 to 2BE50 


Gray Forge 
Low Phosphorus 


22 00 to 22.50 


7.7)> to 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market is stronger, and asking prices 
for deliveries in the last half of the year would range from 
S64 to S66. Spot Ferro sold at $65 to S66 a few days ago 


but there is a stronger undertone, and it is hardly likely that 
such purchases could be duplicated this week 


Steel.—A considerable amount of business has been done 
in the past few days, and while prices are not higher, th 
are firm, at the full quotations of last week. Several larg: 
contracts have been renewed for the third quarter and mills 
in this vicinity are pretty well provided with work from nov 
on to October. Quotations of last week may be repeated 
32.50 to $33 for nearby deliveries for ordinary Ro 


’ 
a 
Billets, and $36 to $38 for Forging S 





Plates.—-There is a pretty steady run on the Plate 
both for prompt shipments and for delive } 


mer months. 


1 tonnages called for are not part ularly 





heavy, but they are of a character that indicates pretty activ 
conditions. Many consumers who ust good deal of mater 
in the aggregate have placed orders, although individua 
the lots were not of great importance Prices are unchan 
as follows 
l’a 
( id 1 
( ts ‘ 
rank, Bridge md B ts 1.9 1.08 
Flange or St O33 OS 
Marin OR 
Locomotis ii > st { ®” 48 
The ibove are bas pl ces To! \ I nd rh 
xtras apply Extra p 
LOO 
1G-in. thick 80.10 
Nos 7 and l= 
No. 0, B 
Plates overt ir 0 


Plates over 





Plates over n 

Plates ove in ‘ 

Plates ove ir = 4) 

Plates ov 1.00 

Structural Material.—There is an 7 ne! 
demand for this class of material. Large orders are nm 
the market to any extent, but there 1 verv good run o 
orders, ranging from carload lots up to 100 2) tons 
These are sufficiently numerous to keep th local 
ictively emplo ed, and the outlook 3 considered mo 
promising than it has been for several weeks past Py 
are steady and unchanged, at 183%c. to 2c. for Beams, 


Channels and Angles, according to specification 


Bars.—The demand is improving, and_ specifications 


which have been held up for several weeks are now coming 
in more freely, and it is expected that the mills will have 
full employment during the greater portion, if not during 
ll the summer months. Prices are steady, at 1.83'4c. for 
Best Refined Iron and practically the same figure for Steel 
Bars for prompt shipment, although for deliveries 60 to 90 


days later Steel Bar quotations are 1.7514c¢., but at this 


a 
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price no guarantee can be given as to the exact date of d 


ivery. 


conditions mentioned last week 


Sheets. The favora 


are still in force, and prompt deliveries are at somewhat of 


i premium, although in ordinary cases mill shipments are 
juoted as follows, with the usual additions for small lots 
Nos. 18 to 20), 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 
3c.; No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20 


Old Material.—The peculiar conditions which have been 
so frequently referred to during the past few weeks are still 
n force, and at the moment seem likely to continue indef- 
Scrap especially, for which 
to 75c. more than consumers are 
Che latter have plenty of material due them 





the sellers are unable to deliver, simply because 


Chis has more or less influence on 


is oversold 








which are stubbornly held at last week’s prices. 
‘age of bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ 
is district a ibout as follows 
Steel Cror ik SVOLO0O to SLO 
No. 1 Ste Ss 19.00 te BOLOO 
Low Phosnho "4:50 to B5.00 
ld Ste Axles 2) OO 
Old I \) SL.50 to 
Old Iror Rails oT .50 to 
Old Car Whe 95.50 to 
Choi No. 1 R. R. W igh 21.00 to 
No. 1 Yard S | 19.00 to 
Long and S t 19.00 to 
Miachinery SS ~1 00 to 
Wrought l 17.00 to 
Ni 1 Forg i sel 16.75 to 
No Lig 11.50 to 
Wrought ‘I 17.00 to 
Hlea M \x I gs 17.25 to 
Sto Pl; 17.75 to 
g Bor 16.00 to 
(} te B: 16.75 to 
Joseph FF. B nd Samuel H. Baird announce that they 
ve formed a copartnership, under the firm name of Body, 
Baird & Co., to de 1 Pig Iron, Steel, Scrap, Coal, Coke 
ind [ron Ores, with offices in the Pennsylvania Building, 
l‘ifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. Pa 
John J. Caine, VPhiladelphia, Pa., Iron and Steel 
Scrap merchant, previously located in the Real Estate Trust 


Building. has rvved to 1415-1416 North American Build 


— — ~++ oe —___ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVETAND, Onto, June 4, 1907 


bre l 10 n sa ~ tr \ from the 
) k 0 1 shiy S expe { i 
\ rot ! down nis month Ch 
‘ n mie ised by the bunching 
) vats i © \ SO wded ear] his 
' be d ou n the ike to 

‘ pniclitic sts at the oth 

Ooh I i hn remains une inged Ve 
( d o1 ir contracts nad 

er y ! nark The Ore ship 
Ss ( ) inage tha s offered. Ihe 

il ipp Y ) hi] ire Otel unable 
o obtain the nd of ¢ they wat Very little Ore 
s being left « ocks, nearly all of it being taken directly 
rom the bo ) Le ‘I re is still an occasional 
Wquil for O f S s ‘ made in small lots 
luring the \ , s are unchanged, being as follows at 
Lal Ker l <8 n: Old Range Bessemer, $5: 
Mesaba Bess $4.75; Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.25: 
\Mesal N ! S4 Silie Pessemer, $2.75 

s ) Ni | S BS? 35 to $2.60 


Pig Iron.—The ist week has been rather quiet, al- 
though there have been a fair amount of inquiries for North- 
Foundry Iron for the last quarter delivery and for the 
rst quarter and first half of 1908 Foundries seem to be 

v well covered for the third quarter, and there is little 
ill for Pig Iron for that delivery or for spot shipment. 
Prices remain firm, and the furnaces are practically sold up 
third quarter, and little Iron is to be 


id for the fourth quarter We quot Northern Foundry 


NO. 2 for 1 ‘ rte deliver it $23, V ey furnace. 
\ loeal furnace s lding firm at $25 for third quarter de 
ery for No. 2 Foundry at furnace, and at $24 for fourth 
irte! lelive i! Fo ie <t onarter and first 
of 1908 ’ ! sking $22 at furnace 

for No. 2 No und ind me sales have been made 
during the we lat price in small lots. Inquiries from 
Kastern consumers for what in the aggregate amounts to a 
irge tonnage b } ed in ie local market for 
Foundry and Malleable Iron for the fourth quarter delivery. 


\ few sales of Malleable Bessemer for the first half of 1908 
have been made in small lots. but there seems to be no further 


nquiries out for a large tonnage, and furnaces prefer not 
t} 


he present time. The minimum quotation on 
Malleable Bessemer for first half delivery is $22, Valley 


to sel] } 


furnace. There are still many inquiries for Basie Iron for 





the last half delivery, and some for spot shipment, but no 








1754 
sales have been made in this district during the week. The 
Basic situation remains very firm. There are some inquiries 
for Southern Iron for next year, and a few small sales are 
reported at $18.50, Birmingham, for Southern Foundry No. 
2 for first quarter delivery. Quotations for the last half 
of 1907, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


ee Ee a ee 
Northern Foundry, No. 1.............$24.50 to 25.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 2..........6- 24.00 to 24.50 
mortem FOUnREry, NO. B...sccccccsss 23.50 to 24.00 
PR ab. sb aces keee pre dee bd bose ewe ken 23.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.— Specifications have been com- 
ing in heavily for all kinds of finished material, and par- 
ticularly for Structural Shapes and Plates, but only a small 
volume of new business has been booked, as compared with 
that taken during the previous two or three weeks. There 
has been some further buying of Steel Bars by the implement 
makers and they are now about all covered for their next 
year’s requirements. The Bolt and Nut men have been 
buying freely and most of them now have their Steel Bar 
requirements for the year under contract. The general situa- 
tion seems as a whole a little easier, although some of the 
larger mills report no improvement in deliveries. The car 
companies are making heavy specifications for Plates, but the 
situation has eased up somewhat and some of the mills are 
now looking for orders. Deliveries on Universal Plates on 
large specifications can be secured in from two to three weeks 
and on Sheared Plates in from four to six weeks. The gen- 
eral demand for Steel Bars continues good, although not 
much premium business is being done. For future delivery 
Steel Bars are quoted at 1.70c., Cleveland, half extras, for 
carload lots. There is a fair demand for Iron Bars and some 
of the mills can make prompt shipment. We quote Iron 
Bars at 1.80c., Cleveland, for carload lots. The Structural 
situation continues quite satisfactory, and considerable ma- 
terial will be required soon for new buildings in this terri- 
tory. Among the local requirements that will come up soon 
will be about 700 tons for a bank building and 800 or 900 
tons for a manufacturing plant. One eastern Pennsylvania 
Structural mill has notified its local representative to take 
no further business except at a premium, because it is unable 
to sell its output at the present prices in this territory at a 
profit with the present cost of raw material. This practi- 
cally means the withdrawal of the company from the local 
market, as there is no demand for Structural at premium 
prices. The Sheet situation is tighter than ever. The de- 
mand continues heavy and some of the independent mills 
are five to six months behind on deliveries. For prompt 


delivery Sheets command a premium of $2 or more a ton. 
Sales of Traction Rails aggregating several hundred tons 


were made in this market during the week. Jobbers report 
that the demand for material out of stock continues heavy. 
They quote Steel Bars at 1.95c. out of stock, and Iron Bars 
at 2c. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue An- 
nealed, No. 10, 2.30c.: No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, 3.05c. ; 
No. 28 Galvanized, 4.15c. The stock price on Boiler Tubes, 
2%, to 5 in., is 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant 
Iron Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—Cast Scrap is very strong and somewhat 
scarce, although dealers are not having much trouble in find- 
ing enough to supply the demand. Otherwise the market 
continues quiet, with prices firm and about stationary. 
About the only buying during the week has been by the deal- 
ers and the foundries, and there are but few inquiries from 
other sources. Railroad lists are out this week for the sale 
of about 2500 tons by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 2000 tons 
by the Big Four and some tonnage by the Erie. Tin Scrap 
is weaker. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, are as follows: 


$16.75 to $17.00 
25.00 


Old Steel Rails..... 

Old Iron Rails.. a 
Steel Car Axles....... 
J a = oO re 


24.00 to 





3.00 to 





Relaying Rails, 50 lh. and over 29.00 to 31.00 
Relaying Raiis, under 50 Ib 31.00 to 32.50 
Heavy Melting Steel....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad Malleable........ 19.00 to 19.50 
RACROUTGE = TENORU. 2 oc vcs cccceeseeeeeenans 15.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap 15.50 to 16.50 
Bundled Tin Scrap....... 14.00 to 16.00 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


rete CORP DROS. » vonsecccnceaccossce ase een. 
I oe a gO ae ee a 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 12.50to 13.00 
Te ae 14.50 to 15.00 
NO. 2 Mallrone Weoagnt.....sccorcsces 16.50 to 17.00 
i Be EE cs Gash Rec oe sb a a 18.50 to 19.00 
TRS os Fane Coulion Sinise aies KOE 15.00 to 15.50 


Coke.—The demand is good for Foundry Coke, and 
prices are firm. Dealers are asking $3 to $3.50, at oven, for 
the last half, $3.25 being the usual price. One big independ- 
ent producer is reported to be holding to $3.50 for Connells- 
ville Coke for any delivery. Considerable tonnage has been 
sold during the week, and one producer is entirely out of the 
market for the year. Some foundries want to buy for the 
first half of 1908 at the same price as the last half, and 
some sales have been made for delivery from July to July. 
Foundry Coke for prompt shipment is selling at $3.15 to 
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$3.25, at oven. Furnace Coke is quiet. Dealers are asking 
$2.25 to $2.75, at oven, for last half delivery. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 5, 1907.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The Ore shipments from the upper lake ports during May 
were the greatest in the history of the trade, the movement 
up to June 1 having broken all previous records. The dock 
reports, all but two of which are in, show that the May Ore 
shipments reached over 5,600,000 gross tons, which is about 
1,300,000 tons more than in the same month last year. The 
total movement up to June 1 was about 500,000 tons ahead 
of the same time last year. 


New York. 


New York, June 5, 1907. 
Pig Iron.—Aside from a fair volume of business from 
New England the market has been very quiet during the past 








week. The market remains firm. We quote spot Northern 
Iron $25.50 to $26 for No. 1 Foundry, and $24.50 to $24.75 


for No. 2 Foundry. For the second quarter we quote $25 to 
$25.25 for No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24.25 for No. 2 Foun- 
dry and $22.75 to $23 for No. 2 Plain. No. 2 Southern 
Foundry is nominally quoted $26.25 to $26.50 for spot and 
$23.25 to $23.75 for the third quarter. 

Steel Rails.—For delivery in 1908 the largest Rail 
order placed in the past week was 40,000 tons for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern. There has also been taken 7000 tons 
for the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf and 6000 tons for the 
Wisconsin Central. The Pennsylvania Railroad has bought 
3000 tons additional for this year. The actual placing of its 
requirements for 1908 awaits the. definite formulation of its 
new specification and the acceptance of the latter by the 
mills. The Atchison tonnage for next year will probably 
run up to 50,000, of which a considerable part is expected to 
be rolled by an Eastern mill. The Seaboard Air Line has 
an inquiry in for a large tonnage, for delivery in the latter 
part of this year and through 1908. 

Structural Material.—The mills report specifications 
and new business coming in at a good rate, notwithstanding 
that fabricating companies have not found recent conditions 
entirely to their liking. Locally new inquiry has not been 
plentiful and though complaint of low prices for fabrication 
has been pretty constant since the opening of the year, it is 
perhaps more pronounced recently. A New York contract 
on which figuring has been done is that for the loop con- 
necting the Brooklyn bridge with the Williamsburg bridge 
over the East River. The Cambria Steel Company has 
taken a 1200-ton contract for the addition to the Hendrik 
Hudson apartment building, at 110th street and Riverside 
drive. Among projects that will come forward later and 
require considerable Steel are a new power house for the 
Edison Company, a power house on the New Jersey side of 
the North River for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s electrically 
operated terminal and suburban lines and a West Shore 
power house at Weehawken. The principal railroad bridge 
contract of the week was 2000 tons for the Pacific Coast 
extension of the St. Paul system. In May the American 
Bridge Company closed 40,000 tons, or somewhat less than 
its average for the four months preceding. The total of 
fabricating contracts closed in May is now put at upward 
of 175,000 tons. We qucte as follows on mill shipments, 
tidewater deliveries: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.8444c.; Tees, 1.8914c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.9914c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the 
extra is 0.10c. Sales are made out of stock of material cut 
to length at 2%4c. to 2c. 

Bars.——Orders for Bar Iron are not now coming in so 
freely as during the past month, but the market price for 
Best Refined is quite well maintained on the basis of 1.70c. 
Pittsburgh, or 1.86c. tidewater. Steel Bars are in much 
greater demand than Bar Iron, with all the leading mills 
reported crowded with work. Quotations range from 1.60c. 
Pittsburgh. or 1.76c. tidewater, on deferred delivery, to 
1.86c. tidewater, or higher for early delivery. 

Plates.—Practically no improvement is observed in the 
local demand, which runs almost entirely to small lots. Quo- 
tations for tidewater delivery are as follows: Sheared Tank 


Plates, 1.8446c. to 1.9414c.; Flange Plates, 1.94l4c. to 
2.0444c.; Marine Plates, 2.24l4c. to’ 2.34l44¢c.; Fire Box 


Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Sales by local selling agencies have 
aggregated less than 5000 tons the past week, the largest 
transaction calling for 1200 tons. While prices are very 
firm, the market still lacks the usual snap seen in the spring 
months. The foundries, however, are well sold up, and no 
indication is manifested of a disposition to make lower 
prices. All bids on a high pressure line in Philadelphia 
have been thrown out, as the prices named made the aggre- 
gate cost higher than the appropriation. Quotations are 
continued on the basis of $37 to $38 per net ton, tidewater, 
for carload lots of 6-in. 

Old Material.—Dealers still continue short of Heavy 
Melting Steel Scrap with which to fill their contracts, while 
consumers are pressing even more anxiously than heretofore 
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for deliveries on contracts. The demand for all kinds of 
Foundry Scrap, as well as for Cast Borings, Heavy Steel 
Turnings and Pipe Scrap, continues strong. The local 
situation shows no weakness whatever, while accumulations 
are light, the supply coming from usual sources being barely 
adequate to meet the current demand. Quotations per gross 
ton, f.o.b. New York, are as follows: 





Old Girder and T-Rails for Melting... .$16.25 to $16.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.25 to 16.75 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling leng IS.75 to 19.50 
OS PP ora © ee ee ee 27.50 to 28.00 
ee ee ee eC ee 24.00 to 24.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 30.00 to 30.50 
ee en Ce So auwes os 6 eeiwmes 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.......... .. 19.50 to 20.00 
a CM a eee re 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long...... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 3 FER WrOUeet, GROFE. .. .ccscccs 17.00 to 17.50 
po hy rer eee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Se BOG us etki kab desa swe wheds 11.00 to 11.50 
Ce 8 6 wks HOR COONS BER 12.50 to 13.00 
ROG PUTIN cc cccorsieds evetees 14.50 to 15.00 
Re Re ee ee eee se 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
ren ee er 16.50 to 17.00 
CO Sg | Se ee ree ee oe 14.00 to 14.50 
ee ee er eer ort 20.00 to 20.50 


Nash, Isham & Co., Pig Iron and Coke merchants, have 
opened an office at 621 Board of Trade Building, Boston, 
Mass., in charge of F. F. Newcomb, who for many years 
has been associated with Rogers, Brown & Co. at their 
Philadelphia office. 


Metal Market. 


New York, June 5, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—The statistics concerning the movement of Pig 
Tin up to May 3], as compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the 
New York Metal Exchange, were not reassuring to holders 
of the metal. Deliveries into consumption in this country 
during May were light, amounting to but 2500 tons. The 
total deliveries for the five months of this year show a de- 
crease of 1150 tons, compared with the same period last year. 
The combined deliveries of London and Holland for the first 
five months of the year show an increase of 662 tons. The 
arrivals at Atlantic ports during May amounted to 2652 
tons, which was larger than the deliveries. The stocks in 
the United States increased 152 tons, being 1460 tons, despite 
the small arrivals here. The total visible supply, amount- 
ing to 12,015 tons, is a decided increase compared with the 
end of April, which was 9839 tons, but compared with the 
end of May last year a decrease of 588 tons is shown. There 
has been a better inquiry, but Tuesday was the only day 
when there was a good volume of business. Price changes 
have been toward lower levels. On May 29 sales were made 
at 42.45¢., and offerings at 42.30c. on May 31 brought no 
buyers. The same conditions prevailed on June 1, when Tin 
was offered at 42.25c. After the publication of the statistics 
sales were made at 41.4Cc., on June 3. The market con- 
tinued to decline and a large amount of business was trans- 
acted at 41.15c. to 41.20c., on June 4. The heavy business 
here was largely responsible for an advance of £1 10s. in 
London to-day, and that market closes at £187 for spot and 
£184 for futures. Tin can be had to-day at 41.50c. The ar- 
rivals amount to 492 tons and the afloats 2248 tons. The 
dock strike is having but little influence in the Tin market. 





Copper.—Beginning with this issue a quotation for 
Electrolytic Copper will be included in the table entitled 
“A Comparison of Prices.” A much wider market for 
Electrolytic has existed for some time, and the proportion 
of Lake Copper produced shows a steady decrease compared 
With the total amount of Coppér in this country. Since 
ISSO, when the United States began to be a factor in the 
world’s production, the proportion of Lake Copper has de- 
creased from: 82.2 to 25.5 per cent. of the total. The light 
exports during May, amounting to but 9010 tons, show that 
European consumers are buying sparingly, but reports from 
the other side do not indicate any diminution of business. 
The total exports for the first five months this year, 66,018 
tons, show a falling off of 17,113 tons, as compared with the 
same period last year. On May 30, which was a holiday in 
this country, quite a respectable volume of buying was in- 
dulged in by European consumers, who took in all somewhat 
over 1000 tons of Electrolytic at about 23.75c., c.i.f., Euro- 
pean ports. It ended, however, as suddenly as it came. 
American consumers are not buying, and consequently quo- 
tations are nominal at 24.25¢. to 25c. for Lake, but this 
grade can be obtained within shis range. Electrolytic is 
easier at 23.37\4c. to 23.87Mac¥ and small sales to domestic 
consumers have been made in this range. Casting Grades 
are easier at 22c. to 22.75c. The London market is again 
lower, closing at £92 2s. 6d. for spot and £95 2s. 6d. for 
futures. Best Selected is lower at £108 10s. A question per- 
tinent at this time is heard in the metal trade to the effect 
that if the larger American consumers are so confident of 
the stability of the market at their selling prices, why do 
they not purchase the floating supply in London, which is 
small, for there is a good profit below the actual London 
prices and the asking prices here? While the market for 
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finished lines of brass goods is steady, deliveries show a 
marked improvement. On the other hand, it is observed that 
the interests which are quoting the lowest prices are not 
anxious to sell any amount of metal at the figures they name.- 
The superintendent of the United States Mint, Philadelphia, 
will receive proposals until June 12 for 350,000 Ib. of the 
highest grade of Electrolytic Copper, the Ingots being cast 
with a low bridge, 10 or 12 lb. each in weight. Specifica- 
tions and proposal sheets may be had upon application to 
John H. Landis, Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Waterbury Average for Copper.—The Waterbury 
average for the month of May was 26ce. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Company re- 
duced its price governing outstanding contracts 4c. per 
pound, or to 5.75e¢., on June 3. This is the first change in 
price made by the leading interest this year, the previous 
change being an advance from 5.75c. to 6ec., which was an- 
nounced December 13, 1906. The company is accepting 
orders only at the price current date of shipment. Other 
sellers have likewise reduced their prices and spot Lead can 
be had in New York at 5.75c. to 5.80c., and in St. Louis at 
5.65e. 

Spelter.—Prices are a trifle higher on a better inquiry, 
but there is little actual business. Prompt shipments can 
be had at 6.50¢c., New York, and 6.40c., St. Louis. 

Antimony.—Prices for Antimony are highly irregular 
and lower; in fact, there is no fixed price. Hallett’s can be 
had at 17c. to 18c., Cookson’s 19.25c. to 20c., and other 
brands at 16.50c. to 17c. The imports of Antimony for the 
first four months of the year show an increase of 50 per 
cent. compared with last year. 

Aluminum.—The producers of this metal are making 
headway in the matter of deliveries, but prices are largely 
nominal. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged at 45c. per lb. for ton 
lots, and 55c. to 65c. for small quantities. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are without change, $42 per flask 
being quoted for jobbing lots. 

Ferroalloys.—The demand is very quiet, but as con- 
siderable business has been booked for forward delivery 
prices are firm. Forward shipments of 50 per cent. Ferro- 
silicon are held at $104, while premiums ranging from $2 
to $6 are obtained for reasonably prompt shipments. Ferro- 
manganese is dull, and prompt shipments are quoted at $67 
to $69, while forward deliveries can be had at $64 to $66. 

Tin Plates.—A fair inquiry exists, but prices are un- 
changed at $3.90, f.o.b. New York, and $4.09 f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for 100 Ib. IC Coke Plates. 

Old Metals.—Business is dull, and prices on Heavy Cut 
and Crucible Copper, Heavy Machine Composition and Lead 
are lower. Dealers’ selling prices are largely nominal, as 
follows: 


——Cents.—— 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 21.50 to 21.75 
Copper, Heavy and Wire.......... ... 21.50 to 21.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 19.50 to 20.00 
Brass, Heavy........ errr rrr Teer! 
SURO, RE vic < acces wa : wee .12.25 to 12.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 18.75 to 19.00 
Ciean Brass Turnings....... “iq -.--13.25 to 13.75 
Composition Turnings..... arated ae .16.50 to 16.75 
LONG, ERONGR ccc ccwewss ate aaa : .. 5.30to 5.40 
WO RS ace a’ a kia Wiad ala wed Xa a ae ... 5.00to 5.10 
Zine Scrap..... hole Gai dee aicarae a apaiak alee iard a auka 5.25 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEW York, June 5, 1907. 

Stocks have again been umder decided pressure, with fur- 
ther indications of liquidation. An important exception to 
the general course of the market was in the case of Car & 
Foundry common, which maintained nearly its full strength, 
in anticipation of the increase in the dividend announced on 
Monday. ‘This stock sold up to 394 on Friday, ranging from 
that price to 377% on Monday. Other stocks sold down to 
quite low prices on Monday morning, almost down to the 
low point realized a week previously. United States Steel 
common sold down from 34 on Friday to 31% on Monday, 
and the preferred from 985¢ to 96144; Locomotive common 
from 58 to 56; Pressed Stee] common from 32% to 3 


Railway Spring common from 40 to 39; Republic common 
from 24% to 24, and the preferred from 85 to 84%; Sloss- 
Sheffield common from 555< to 54: Cast Iron Pipe common 
from 32 to 3144; Can preferred from 54% to 52. Some re- 
covery occurred on Monday afternoon, continuing since then, 
but in few instances were the prices of the previous Friday 
attained. Last transactions up to 1.30 p. m. to-day are re- 
ported at the following prices: United States Steel common 
$25, preferred 97; Car & Foundry common 42%, preferred 
99; Locomotive common 58, preferred 103; Steel Foundries 
common 6%, preferred 35; Colorado Fuel 29; Pressed Steel 
common 3214, preferred 884; Railway Spring common 41%; 
Republic common 2414, preferred 85; Sloss-Sheffield common 
55; Tennessee Coal 138%4; Cast Iron Pipe common 33, pre- 
ferred 82; Can common 514, preferred 5314. 
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Census of the Dynamo and Motor Industry. 





A recently issued 1905 census bulletin states that dur- 
ing the year (the returns being for 1904) there were con- 
structed in the United States 15,080 dynamos of an ag- 
gregate of 1,328,243 hp., or an average of 88. The value 
of these machines was returned as a total of $11,084,234, 
or an average of $735. The average value per horsepower 
figures out at $8.35. This compares with a total of 10,527 
dynamos constructed in 1900, of a total of 770,832 hp., 
and a total value of $10,472,576. These figures account 
for an average size in 1900 of 753 hp., an average value 
of $993, and an average value of $13.58 per horsepower. 
The tendency seems to have been along the line of cheap- 
ening costs of production, and may be traced to three 
causes: 1. improved manufacturing methods, including 
standardization. 2. An increase in the general size of 
units, and more particularly in the number of large units 
turned out. 3. The construction of large numbers of 
dynamos intended for operation by steam turbines, which, 
with their high rates of revolution, materially reduce the 
cost of dynamos, as compared with slower moving units 
of the same power. 

Of the total reported for the recent census, 13,756 
machines of 853,800 hp. and valued at $6,973,180 were 
direct current. The average size of these dynamos fig- 


ures out at 62 hp., their average value at $507, and their 


value at $8.17 per horsepower. The alternating current 
dynamos numbered 1324, of an aggregate of 474,443 hp., 
and a value of $4,111,104. These figures show an average 
size of 358 bhp., or nearly six times that of the direct 
current units. The average value was $3106, or more 
than six times that of the other type. The value per 
horsepower was $8.67, or slightly above that for the 
direct current type, in spite of the largely increased aver- 
age size of machine, this being due to the fact that an 
alternating current dynamo costs much more than a 
direct current unit of the same size. 

The motors built for power purposes numbered in 
1905 no less than 79,877, of which 54,242 were direct cur- 
rent and 25,635 alternating. The aggregate horsepower 
was 678.910, or an average of 8%. The total value was 
$13,120,948, or an average of $164 per unit and of $19.32 
per horsepower. The total value of motors constructed 
for all purposes was $22,370,626, or slightly more than 
twice as great as the figure for dynamos. 

a 


Water Tube Boilers in the German Navy. 


The use of the Schulz-Thornycroft water tube boiler 
in the German Navy began in 1896, when it was adopted 
for use on torpedo craft. It has since been used in 
cruisers and battleships to a large extent. For a time 
the large cruisers were supplied with boilers having tubes 
of large diamet«r, but subsequent experience has seemed 
to demonstrate tnat the smaller tube gives a more satis- 
factory resuit, and all large cruisers recently put in hand 
have the latter type. For a time the battleships were 
fitted with a combination of these water tube boilers, with 
large tubes, and cylindrical boilers, the latter covering 
about 25 per cent. of the ste:um requirements. Of late, 
however, the small tube type has been adopted exclu- 
sively. It is stated that tie life of these tubes exceeds 
five years 

During the period from 1898 to the present time the 
construction has included 18 battleships fitted with these 
boilers, to the extent of 183,220 indicated horsepower, 
while 70,280 hp, in the same ships is supplied by Scotch 
boilers. Three large cruisers built between 1900 and 
1907 have S0OO hp. cylindrical boilers and 57,600 of 
Schulz-Thornycroft. Seventeen small cruisers built be- 
tween 1901 and 1907 have 167,600 hp. in small tube boilers 
of this type. while gunboats, torpedo boats and launches, 
28 in mimber, account for 93,560 hp. more of the same sort. 
The total horsepower of all these GO vessels is 580.260, 
of which 78,280 is furnished by cylindrical boilers and 
501,980 by the small tube type of water tube boiler. 

SS eee 

Economy of Space by Using Steam Turbines.—In 

the original plans of the power house of the Twin City 
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for five compound engine generating units of 3500 kw. 
each, of which three were installed in 1902 to 1904, and 
a fourth in 1905. The further expansion of the plant, 
in accordance with the original idea, could have been 
only 25 per cent. had the same type of apparatus been 
used. Instead of this. however, there were installed in 
1906 two Curtis turbine generator sets of 5000 kw. each. 
these- two occupying actually a smaller floor space than 
had been aliotted to the fifth 3500-kw. engine generator. 
As a result, the capacity of the plant was increased from 
14,000 kw. to 24,000. a gain of 71 per cent. Had full 
ndvantage been taken of the space allotted in the power 
house to the fifth machine an additional 5000-kw. set 
could have been installed, thus more than doubling the 
capacity, as compared wiih that of the reciprocating units 
of 1905 and before. 
siasieninaneccicliitil cts 


New Publications. 


At the Works. A study of a manufacturing town, by 
Lady Bell (Mrs. Hugh Bell). Published by Edward 
Arnold, represented i. the United States by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

A close and sympathetic observer of the characteris- 
tics of the life and of the ambitions of the iron work 
ers of the Cleveland District for many years, Lady Bell 
has striven hard to understand them and has recorded 
those observations in the volume just issued. As the 
wife of Sir Hugh Bell, whose family has been among the 
pioneers and has always been among the leaders in the 
Middlesbrough iron district, Lady Bell has had unusual 
opportunities, and it is evident from her work that she 
knows the Clarence Works and the large working popula- 
tion well. Her book confirms an impression created by 
casual visits to works in the Cleveland District that that 
working population is far from being homogeneous. We 
have been struck by the wide differences in physical ap- 
pearance, with the number of men who looked anything 
but sturdy. It appears that the men as well as their fam- 
ilies show mentally wide differences in character and ¢ca- 
pacity, That is shown in Lady Bell’s chapters on Recre- 
ution and on Reading and on Drink, Bathing and Gam- 
bling. 

Lady Bell’s data relative to the expenditures and the 
receipts of the workman are rather discouraging, since 
they show that earnings in many cases are inadequate, 
even when there is little evidence of luxury or extrava- 
gance, but it is in her discussion of the wives and daugh- 
ters that at least a part of the resulting misery is ex- 
plained. As administrators of the common fund, the 
wives are very frequently inexperienced and careless, al- 
though they struggle against very adverse conditions. It 
is this part of the book—that which deals with the condi- 
tion, the opportunities, the character, the shortcomings 
and the triumphs of the wives and daughters—which is 
deeply interesting. 


Der Eisenbau (Iron Construction). By Luigi Vianello. 
Published by R. Oldenbourg, Munich, Germany. 
Price, 17.50 marks. : 

This elaborate work is the fourth of a series of works 
published by Oldenbourg, under the general title of the 
Technical Hand Library. It is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the bridge builder and the structural engi- 
neer, and somewhat curiously begins with a mathemat- 
ical section. This is followed by chapters on mechanics, 
on statics and on girders from the theoretical point of 
view. There is also an elaborate discussion on practical 
features. 

—_-+e —___— 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Colo., 
on June 1 opened its own offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Portland, Ore., in charge of G. M. Whit- 
son, division sales agent. 





The Salisbury Steel & Iron Company has decided to 
build a railroad extension. 5 miles in length, to connect 
its iron ore mines with Dolgeville, N. Y., where a spur 
belonging to the New York Central ends, 


Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, provision was made 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEw York, June 5, 1907. 

The aggregate of business booked the past week was 
large, it being quite up to the average of that of the pre 
vious weeks, and, like it, was made up almost entirely of 
orders for small and medium sized lots of tools. It has been 
some time since any $100,000 orders were reported placed 
with a single house in this district, the buyers evidently pre 
ferring to scatter their orders, so that they can secure the 
machines more promptly. The question of delivery has been 
a serious one with both buyers and sellers, and while the 
latter have been doing an unprecedented business, they claim 
that their sales would be larger could they get the tools to 
sell. This difficulty now seems in a fair way to become more 
aggravated by the strikes of machinists that have occurred 
in various localities. As yet no alarm is felt over the labor 
situation, nor are there indications that the strike will be- 
come general; but it is certain that these disturbances will 
adversely affect deliveries, which are already so far in the 
future. In plants that are booked ahead for months, a shut 
down of only a few days is likely to cause considerable de 
lay in deliveries. Inquiries have been received from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for about a dozen tools. These, with 
the lists sent out by the Seaboard Air Line and the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad, represent a good amount of business 
to be placed. Aside from these no large inquiries are re 
ported. 

The railroads seem to be buying more liberally than the 
trade aziticipated, and a prominent New York machinery 
man, who is close to railroad affairs, declares that some of 
the Southern roads will shortly make additional purchases. 
There has been considerable scattered buying from rail 
roads of late. which indicates that shop men have brought i 
to the attention of their managers that repair equipment is 
needed. It is said that the majority of railroads with in- 
creased rolling stock to take care of, have found their re 
pair equipment inadequate. Summed up by the gentleman 
quoted above, who visited several large railroad shops 
throughout the East and South recently, is that machinery 
houses, catering particularly to railroads, will have more to 
do this summer than was expected from the outlook of a 
month ago. 

The best indication that machinery manufacturers in 
Europe are busy is shown by the visits of numerous repre- 
sentatives of foreign machinery houses, who have been sent 
here to make connections with a view to selling American 
tools and other equipment in Europe. During the recent con- 
ventions in the trade a number of foreign machinery repre- 
sentatives were in attendance, and they afterward visited 
plants of many machinery manufacturers. The general opin- 
ion on the part of the visitors is that there will be a strong 
demand for equipment for Europe for some time to come, 
and they all seemed anxious to establish good selling con- 
nections. 

The ‘longshoremen’s strike in New York has been se- 
riously felt by the export trade, for the reason that consid- 
erable machinery which was badly needed by foreign custom- 
ers has been held up. Under existing conditions those who 
buy for export have had to content themselves with long 
delivery terms, and consequently ordered equipment has ar- 
rived in New York at the last possible moment for shipment 
abroad, to arrive in time to fulfill the selling agent’s agree 
ment with his customers. Consequently, at the outbreak of 
the strike there was a lot of machinery in New York ready 
for transit to Europe, which under normal conditions would 
arrive just about in time to make the exporters’ promises 
good. Much of the machinery was held up on the docks, 
resulting in angry protests from anxious customers, and 
much work on the part of the exporters in looking after the 
equipment awaiting shipment. 

Representatives of the Federal Government of Japan are 
visiting this country for the purpose of inspecting American 
manufacturing plants, with a view to making machinery pur 
chases later on. Among them are the engineer-captain of 
the Imperial Navy of Japan, a representative of the Agri- 
cultural Department and engineers connected with the 
Kwasaki Dock Yard Company and other prominent men. 
It is understood that several of the party are expected in 
New York shortly, and they will visit large manufacturing 
plants in this vicinity. While it is stated that the visit of 
the Japanese will result in some buying, it is highly prob- 
able that the purchasing will be’ done after they have left 
this country, as invariably when such purchases are made 
orders are placed through Japanese export houses here with 
which the interests the visitors represent are closely con- 
nected. 


Penusylvania Railroad Machinery Requirements. 


Aside from the purchase of two direct lift plunger hy- 
dranlie freight elevators, with a capacity of 5000 Ib. each, at 
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a speed of 125 ft. per minute, and operating with a water 
pressure of 500 Ib. per square inch, there has been little or 
nothing emanating from the purchasing department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the last few weeks. 
‘The present week, however, the following inquiries for tools 
ind machinery have been sent to the trade: One bolt cutter, 
having capacity to thread from % to 1% in., inclusive, com- 
plete with two heads, automatic for opening and closing, 
rotary oi! pump, countershaft and all necessary wrenches 
and dies, the bids to state the number of sets and size of 
(lies, ete.; one nut facer, having capacity of from % to 2 
in. nuts, complete with countershaft, wrenches and all ac- 
cessories; one universal saw bench, to take stock at least 
20-in. wide and having suitable saws to rip or cut pieces 5 
in. thick, to be equipped with one cross cut, one rip saw and 
countershaft, together with the necessary wrenches, «ec. ; 
one automatic rip and cut off circular saw sharpener, capac 
ity 6 to 50 in., made to bevel the saw teeth on both front 
and back, with belting on wheel, range of arbor diameters 
1 to 1% in., machine to be complete with necessary wrenches, 
&e.; one wood turning lathe, with iron bed, hand feeding car 
riage and compound swivel rest, to swing 20) in. over bed and 
at least 17 in. over carriage and to turn ) ft. between centers, 
machine to be equipped with countershaft, necessary 
wrenches, &e.: one 20 in. x 6 ft. screw cutting engine lathe, 
taper attachment, countershaft, all necessary wrenches, «ec. : 
one 24 in. x 6 ft. screw cutting engine lathe, taper attach- 
ment, countershaft, all necessary wrenches, &c.; four 


row independent chuck; one 3000-lb. — single frame 
guided ram steam hamme distance from center of 
die to frame 3S in., from floor to under side of frame 63 


in., stroke 42 in., to have one pair of steel dies, oil pump 
and steam and exhaust pipe nipples; one 36 x 36 in. x 10 ft. 
metal planing machine, with two heads on cross rail and two 
heads on uprights, to have power and hand feed and parallel 
line shaft, to be belt driven and to have countershaft and all 
necessary wrenches, &c.; one 42-in. vertical boring mill, to 
be motor driven, hub facing attachment, power crane and 
brake to stop machine, motor to be supplied with oil auto 
starter, all necessary wrenches, &c.; one plain radial drill, to 
drill to the center of 120-in. circle, largest size hole 4 in., taper 
in spindle, Morse No. 5, belt driven, to have countershaft, all 
necessary wrenches, &c.; two 26-in. engine lathes, belt driven, 
taper, to be equipped with four jaw independent chucks and 
to have countershaft and all necessary wrenches. 

It is probable that before long the Erie Railroad will 
come into the market for machinery to equip shops at 
Marion, Ohio, as the company has arranged to move its 
plant at Galion, Ohio, to the former city, where a much 
larger system of shops will be established. The Erie has 
been negotiating for some time with a committee from the 
Marion Commercial Club, with a view to securing induce 
ments from that city for locating large shops there, and an 
irrangement has been reached whereby a tract of land about 
a city block in size, on which are several abandoned factory 
buildings. is to be transferred to the railroad company. 
These buildings will be put in repair and arranged for use 
as railroad shops, and some other structures will be erected. 
Plans, however, have not progressed far enough to warrant 
a statement as to just what will be done in that direction. 
lhe reason for the change is largely due to the fact that 
Marion has become an important junction with several other 
roads, and at present a large transfer yard, classification 
vard and switch yard are located there. Under this arrange- 
ment it has been necessary to send cars which have been 
found to be in need of repair from the yards to Galion, 21 
miles away, and the work of transferring disabled cars from 
the various sections of the 25 miles of switch tracks at Mar- 
ion to the Galion shops was found to be decidedly unprofit 
able. Among other buildings there is a large two-story brick 
building on the property acquired by the Erie at Marion, and 
this will be put into commission at once, and it is expected 
that the shops will be moved during the summer. The pre 
liminary plans for the improvements include a repair shop, 
car shop, boiler shop, power house, roundhonses, and, in fact 
a good sized general railroad plant. 

Plans are being prepared by the Royal Typewriter Com 
pany, 253 Broadway, New York, of which Allan A. Ryan, a 
son of Thomas F. Ryan, is president and treasurer, for the 
erection of a large plant at Hartford, Conn. The company 
has bought 514 acres of land on New Park avenue, Hart 
ford, and it is intended to erect a large brick factory build 
ing, containing at least 250,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Be 
vond arranging the approximate size of the building, the 
company has made no plans for the structure or its equip 
ment. It is expected that about $500,000 will be spent on 
the plant, and it will be of sufficient capacity to turn out 25, 
000 finished typewriters in the first year. The company now 
has a plant at Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, where about 7500 ma- 
chines a year are made. The engineering and mechanical de 
tails will probably be arranged from the Brooklyn plant, but 
that matter will not be gone into yet, and a statement re- 
garding those details will appear later on. 

General equipment is required by the Wales Foundry & 
Mfg. Company. New Brunswick, N. J.. which was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, and which will 
erect a new plant on 6 acres of land, recently purchased on 
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the Raritan River Railroad. Plans for the buildings are 
being prepared by George K. Parsell. The company will 
produce gray iron and brass castings. Charles T. Wales, a 
well-known foundryman of New Brunswick, will be at the 
head of the enterprise, who, with Dr. Henry H. Janeway of 
New Brunswick and A. C. Streitwolf, Jr., 42 Broadway, 
New York, constitute the Board of Directors. 

C. V. Hessenbach, who is connected with the firm of 
C. L. Hessenbach, 111 East Thirty-first street, New York, 
is purchasing machinery for a structural iron plant to be 
erected on Bull’s lane, near Hambury place, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Hessenbach has purchased 2 acres of land there, and at 
first a plant 50 x 100 ft. will be erected, which will probably 
be extended later. The amount of horsepower to be used 
has not been decided as yet, but it is stated that probably 
an electric plant will be installed. In addition to the power 
equipment, it is understood that some fabricating equipment 
is needed. While Mr. Hessenbach has an office at the New 
York address, he is spending much of his time in Newark 
at the site of the proposed plant. 

The National Lead Company, 100 William street, New 
York, has purchased a large tract of land adjoining its 
Chicago plant with the intention of extending its works 
there. It is stated that the contemplated improvements will 
cost about $250,000, but no plans have been drawn as yet 
and no equipment has been bought. Those details, it is 
stated, will not be put in shape for announcement for two 
months at least. 

The John Inglis Company, Toronto, Ont., is building 
a new machine shop, 100 x 225 ft., and blacksmith shop and 
pattern storage building, 42 x 100 ft. The company has not 
yet decided upon the new machinery it will require. 

Indications are that the Rapid Transit Commission will 
have completed plans for the long distance subway in Brook- 
lyn by July 1, so that when the new commission comes in at 
that time, matters will be in such shape that it can imme- 
diately ask bids for the construction of the subway. ‘The 
route of the proposed subway is from Chrystie street, Man- 
hattan, over the new Manhattan bridge and through the ex- 
tension of Flatbush avenue and Fourth avenue to Coney 
Island, with a spur to Fort Hamilton. It is estimated that 
the subway will cost in the neighborhood of $21,000,000. 


Business Changes. 


The Vandyck-Churchill Company is now located in its 
new quarters, 91-93 Liberty street, New York, where it has 
offices and showrooms which are fitted to take care of its in- 
creased business. The company has about 5000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, and some 4000 sq. ft. of it is used for showrooms 
and for the storage of equipment held for filling demands for 
early delivery. The front of the building is used for the 
display of machine tools, and at the rear are the offices of 
the members of the firm and the executive heads, besides a 
large general office. The names of the office staff are dis- 
played in attractive lettering on the desks in the general 
office, which feature lends a personality to the staff and fa- 
cilitates the business of visitors. The offices, which are ele- 
gantly fitted up, make one of the most attractive machinery 
headquarters in the city. 

The DuBois Iron Works, manufacturer of gas and gaso- 
line engines, pumping machinery, &c., DuBois, Pa., has ap- 
pointed as its representatives the Aumen Machinery & Sup- 
ply Company, 324 North Holliday street, Baltimore, Md.; 
John H. Seibert, 116-120 Washington street, Reading, Pa.; 
Peerless Belting Company, 76-78 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
F. H. Brown Machinery Company, Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Scranton Supply & Machinery Company, 131 
Wyoming avenue, Scranton, Pa.; W. M. Mentz, Gap Mills, 
W. Va., and Charles Willemsen, 810 North Sixth street, St. 
Louis, Mo. At Baltimore, Reading, Scranton, Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo a line of engines will be carried for exhibition 
purposes and for demonstrating to purchasers. The com- 
pany has appointed as special representatives for this terri- 
tory. H. J. MeCormac, who will travel from the head office 
and works at DuBois. 

The Goubert Mfg. Company, maker of the well-known 
line of Goubert water tube feed water heaters and Stratton 
steam separators, has recently removed its offices from 85 
Liberty street to the new West Street Building, Cedar and 
West streets, New York. 

Dodge & Day, engineers and constructors, whose main 
offices are in the Drexel Building, Philadelphia, have ex- 
tended their business by opening an office in the United 
States Realty Building, 111 Broadway, New York, which has 
been placed in charge of Robert T. Lozier, who has for 
some years past been prominently connected with electrical 
industries. ‘The new office has already closed contracts for 
several industrial and public utility plants. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has moved 
its Pittsburgh office from 1101 Diamond Bank Building to 
613 House Building. E. H. Leadbetter is manager. 

The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has moved its New York office from 163 and 165 Washington 
street to the West Street Building, West and Albany streets. 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4, 1907. 

Business in the machinery particularly 
in the line of so-called standard machine tools, was hardly 
as good as expected during the month of May. Buying de 
clined in a number of cases as the month advanced, and 
recently the demand has been rather inactive. 
some falling off in the amount of business done in small 
lots and single tools, but the total sales for the month were 
brought up to a fair average by a few large orders, which in 
most cases had been hanging up for some time and which 
finally during the latter part of the 
Special tools, however, had quite a large sale during the 


local market, 


There was 


were closed month. 


month just passed, and manufacturers and dealers report 
record sales in some instances. During the past week ma- 
chine tool dealers report business to have been particularly 
quiet, an apparent lull having developed in the buying of 
nearly all classes of tools. No special reason has been ad- 
vanced for this condition, and it is generally thought to be 
one of the short periods of inactivity which frequently de- 
velop between buying movements. 

Inquiries, while not as numerous as some months ago, are 
still in good number, but are rather inclined to be hard in 
closing up. Specifications for a small lot of tools and other 
equipment have been sent out by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and several concerns anticipate placing some fair orders at 
an early date. A good volume of business is expected from 
the several Southern railroads which now have specifica- 
tions before the trade, and it is generally considered that 
there will be quite a material increase in the volume of busi- 
ness in the near future. The right of eminent domain given 
to electric railroads by act of the recent State Legislature 
will, it is expected, give quite an impetus to the building of 
electric roads, not alone in this district, but all over the 
State, and a large volume of business, both direct and in- 
direct, will no doubt ultimately come to machinery manu- 
facturers and merchants from these extensions and new 
roads. 

Manufaeturers are as a rule fully occupied, sufficient 
business being already on the books to keep them actively 
engaged in all departments for some months. Deliveries have 
improved in some cases, and it is now possible to get tools of 
certain classes inside of three months’ delivery. Heavy spe- 
cial tools, however, are still subject to more extended de- 
liveries. Stocks on dealers’ floors are getting in much bet- 
ter shape, and spot deliveries can be had on certain tools 
which six months ago could not be had inside of that time. 

There has been but little change in the foreign demand. 
A few scattered sales of machine tools are reported, with a 
somewhat better demand for special tools. A fairly good 
foreign business continues to be done in power transmission 
machinery and machine shop specialties. 

Builders of heavy engines and complete power plants note 
a better demand. That for equipment of the medium horse- 
powers is not so active, while the demand for the smaller 
engines and boilers is rather dull. 

Second-hand machinery dealers report quite active condi- 
tions, the best demand being for the heavier and better 
grades of tools. Second-hand boilers and engines are sub- 
ject to good inquiry, and some quite satisfactory sales have 
been made. 

The iron and steel casting plants continue quite busy. 
In some cases deliveries are as hard as ever, but in others 
better shipments are reported. As a rule, almost as much 
business is offered as can be handled satisfactorily, and the 
tonnage output continues very large. 

Preliminary work in connection with the abolishment of 
the Ninth street grade crossings of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Company has begun, and plans are being 
hastened so that bids for the general construction work can 
be advertised for at as early a date as possible. 

Bids for the construction of 88 branch sewers in different 
parts of the city were opened recently by the Bureau of 
Surveys, City of Philadelphia. This work is estimated to 
$100,000 and upward. About 50 bidders submitted 
estimates, the bids being made on the individual pieces of 
work. The bids were ordered scheduled, and it will be some 
days before the announcemenf of awards will be made. 

It is stated that the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
will, by the issue of $5,000,000 worth of trust equipment 
certificates, add 4900 cars and 30 locomotives to its rolling 
stock. It is understood that most of the orders for this 
equipment have already been placed. The cars are largely 
of the steel gondola and box types, and will increase the num- 
ber of these cars in service by 20 per cent. 

The American Pulley Company reports a good average 
month’s business during May. Export trade has been fully 
up to the average and extensive shipments of pulleys have 
been made to England and Continental Europe. The domes- 
tic demand has improved somewhat, particularly for pulleys 
of the larger sizes. With recently added facilities, better 
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deliveries can be made, although more or less difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining raw material from the steel mills. 
Among recent domestic deliveries were several carload ship- 
ments, one for Chicago, one for Cleveland and one for San 
Francisco. Shipments in good quantities have also been 
made to customers both in the New England and Southern 
States. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Incorporated, continue busy 
in all departments. There has been a good demand for lathes 
of all sizes, and orders have been booked for a number of 
20, 24, 27, 30, 36, 48 and 60 in. tools, more than half being 
of the motor driven type. Two 60-in. lathes, with beds 41 ft. 
long, are in course of erection for one customer, as are also 
a number of other heavy tools. Two lathes, each 48-in. 
swing, with 30-ft. beds, were recently shipped to Roumania, 
while numerous shipments of smaller sized tools have been 
made to different domestic customers. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works has booked a large vol 
ume of business, and the last few months have been the best 
that the concern has ever had. There has been a good de 
mand for horizontal floor boring, milling and drilling ma- 
chines, portable boring machines, slab milling machines and 
steel foundry I-beam and bar types of cold saw cutting off 
machines, and many satisfactory orders have been booked. 
The piant is being operated on double turn so as to make 
deliveries promised.” Recent deliveries by this concern in 
clude a boring mill weighing over 22,000 lb. for a New Eng- 
land concern, two 50-in. cold saw cutting off machines for 
parties in the Pitsburgh District, and a slab milling machine 
and a number of various sized cold saw cutting off machines 
for local and nearby parties. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, notes an increasing demand for the stand- 
ard types of machines, as well as for those of the Pridmore 
rockover type and Rathbone multiple molding machine. 
Sales durihg May were equal to, if not better than, the best 
previous month in the history of the company’s business, and 
include, among others, one lot of 11 machines of the power 
ramming, split pattern type for one concern. Two power 
ramming machines were also ordered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for its Altoona shops, and two other machines 
were ordered for shipment to Montreal. Quite a good de- 
mand has also developed for the company’s new loose ring 
power sand riddle. Deliveries during the past month were 
large, including machines of almost every class, for custom 
ers both in the East and West. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cnicaco, Itt... June 4, 1907. 

A noticeable increase is apparent in the number of tools 
seen on dealers’ floors, but upon examination it is found 
that in almost .every case the accessions comprise mainly 
second-hand tools. A majority of these are, of course, not 
up to date machines, but under present conditions are sal- 
able stock, and it is evident that no difficuity is experienced 
in moving them. Favored by the extreme scarcity of new 
tools, this trade has for some time enjoyed a degree of 
activity seldom, if ever, paralleled in the history of the 
business. Though in no other line has the demand been so 
insistent and vigorous as in machine tools, it has, neverthe- 
less, extended with greater or less foree to all kinds of 
machinery equipment. It is believed, however, that 
the maximum of this movement has probably been reached, 
for as factories begin to overhaul the accumulation of in- 
coming orders, and are able to again make shipments with 
reasonable promptness, a diminished demand for second- 
hand machines will follow as a natural result. Increased 
output capacity coupled with a lessened volume of new 
business is gradually working to that end, though the 
progress so far made is too small to be very noticeable in 
its effects. But barring the development of labor troubles, 
that in some manufacturing centers threaten to interfere 
with production, there should be definite improvement to 
report before long. 

Something of a revival of railroad interest in the ma- 
chine too! market was indicated this week by the appear- 
ance of a list of requirements from the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad and two or three others of less importance. It is 
also reported that the Big Four Road, which recently com- 
pleted the purchase of a list of tools for the equipment of 
its new shops at Beech Grove, near Indianapolis, Ind., is 
about to issue an auxiliary list for the same plant. Of the 
extensive electrical equipment required for these shops a 
considerable portion is yet unpurchased. 

In spite of the abnormally high costs of production, 
which, perhaps, have borne more heavily upon electrical 
machinery than most other lines, makers of generators, 
motors and kindred appliances are not lacking orders to 
fully engage productive capacities. Every modern plant in- 
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stallation of whatever kind is incomplete without its quota 
of electrical equipment, and quite frequently it constitutes 
a very considerable portion of the whole. The tendency 
toward individual motor driven units is productive of much 
new business in this field and furnishes a pointed illustra- 
tion of the expansiveness of the line. 


Machinery Requirements ofthe Berlin Machine Works. 


99 


Reference was made in these columns May 25 to a list 
of toois for the equipment of a new plant to be built in 
Canada by the Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., on 
which dealers were figuring. No haste has been displayed 
in contracting for these tools, and it is believed that orders 
for very few, if any, of them have yet been placed. A list 
of the requirements now before the dealers is given below: 

Two metal planers, 20 x 20 in. by 5 ft. bed; two 20 x 
20 in. by 8 ft.; two 36 x 36 in. by 10 ft.; two 30 x 30 in. 
by 8 ft.; two 48 in. by 12 ft., widened to 74 in.; one 48 in. 
by 16 ft., widened to 60 in.; one 54x 42 in. by 8 ft.; one 36 in. 
by 10 ft., widened to 48 in.; one lathe, 5 in. by 10 ft., auto- 
matic; one 8 in. by 6 ft., automatic, with 18-in. chuck; one 
24-in. swing turret lathe, power movement, carriage cross 
feed and triple speed friction; one 2S-in. swing turret lathe, 
power movement, carriage cross feed and triple speed fric- 
tion: two chucking lathes; two screw machines; one double 
axle lathe, with short head, about 7 in., for handling 9-in. 
blocks; one 30 in. by 18 ft. hollow spindle back geared en- 
gine lathe; one 10-in. hollow spindle back geared toolroom 
lathe; one 21 in. by 14 ft. hollow spindle back geared engine 
lathe; two 21 in. by 14 ft. hollow spindle back geared en- 
gine lathes; two 21 in. by 12 ft. hollow spindle back geared 
engine lathes; two 16 in. by 10 ft. hollow spindle back 
geared engine lathes; three 30-in. pulley lathes; two 4-ft. 
arm plain radial drills, with No. 5 Morse taper; one 30-in. 
arm plain radial drill, with No. 4 taper; four 20-in. vertical 
square base lever and hand wheel feed; two 21-in. power 
feed three-spindle vertical; one 14-in. sensitive drill; four 
26-in. upright square base drill presses, back geared, hand 
and power feed; one 8-ft. boring mill, arranged for induction 
motor drive; one combined vertical and horizontal spindle 
milling machine; one No. 3 universal toolroom; one No. 6 
vertieal spindle milling machine, with rotary attachment; 
one 15-ton foundry electric crane; one 10-ton electric ma- 
chine shopcrane ; one pressure blower, 66-in. cylinder, 45 cu. ft. 
capacity; one steel cupola, S4-in. shell, 30 ft. high; two 
steel cupolas, 66-in. shell, 47 ft. high; one 2-ton electric 
elevator; 36 ladles, 60 to 6000 Ib. capacity; five tumbling 
barrels, small, medium and large size; one 20-in. disk 
grinder; one cut off machine, capacity 5-in. round stock; 
one power hack saw; one keyseater; one pulley tapping 
machine; three arbor presses; one air compressor, direct 
connected to induction motor, capacity 100 ft. free air per 
minute; one 8-in. belt lacer; one oil and chip separator; 
five Babbitt melting furnaces: one 130-lb. power hammer ; 
one combination punch and shear; two down draft black- 
smith forges: two blacksmith angles. 

Work on the superstructure of the Lyman Trumbull 
Manual Training Wigh School, Chicago, has been begun, and 
contracts for the engines, generators, boilers and ventilating 
system have been let. This structure will be of unusual 
size, being, it is said, the largest building of its kind in the 
country. It covers practically half a city block, the founda- 
tion lines being 175 x 325 ft. Its equipment throughout 
will be most complete and modern. The basement floor will 
be occupied by well fitted and completely equipped machine, 
foundry, smith and forge and woodworking shops, together 
with the boiler and engine rooms. A large amount of tools 
and machinery will be required for these shops, a list of 
which is now being prepared and will soon be issued. The 
engine contract was secured by the Russell Engine Com- 
pany, Which will install three 18 x 24 in. four-valve Russell 
automatic engines, direct connected to Western Electric 
generators of 400-kw. capacity. Heat and ventilation will 
be supplied by a system designed by T. J. Waters, chief en- 
gineer of the Board of Education. The contract for in- 
stallation of this system was let to Rudolph Wiersig, 1238 
North California avenue, Chicago. Steam will be supplied 
from a 1000-hp. battery of Bonus-Freeman water tube boil- 
ers in three units. Electric current for lighting will be fur- 
nished’ by the school plant. 

The Globe Special Machinery Company, 11-19 South 
Jefferson street, Chicago, incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000, has been organized for the manufacture of. special 
machinery, especial attention being given to the manu- 
‘acture of electrotype and stereotype machines. M. J.- 
O’Donnell is president; Fred Stone, treasurer, and John 
Ekstrom, manager. 

Bonds for the installation ef a municipal electric light 
plant have been approved and issued by the Board of Alder- 
men of Milwaukee, Wis. A site has been bought at a cost 
of $65,000, and the entire expenditure contemplated will 
reach $750,000. Of this sum $250,000 will be devoted to 
plant equipment, which is designed to represent the latest 
and best machinery and appliances procurable for the gen- 
eration of electricity. Plans for the plant have been drawn 
by Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, who are retained as 
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consulting engineers, and are now in the hands of the Board 
of Public Works. The use of gas engine motive power is 
being considered, and the boards of Aldermen and Public 
Works have decided to advertise for bids on gas producers 
and gas engines. ‘The undertaking is of notable importance 
as bearing upon the furtherance of the municipal ownership 
idea. and will be watched with keen interest by both advo 
cates and opponents of the system. 

As a logical outcome of the enormous increase in the 
use of crushed stone for the manufacture of Portland 
cement and other purposes a heavy demand for stone 
crushing machinery, including screens, elevators and convey- 
ing machinery, has resulted in many new plants of con 
siderable magnitude being installed in various parts of thé 
country, Which have involved large outlays for such equip 
ment. , One of notable size has recently heen completed at 
Gary. Ind.. by the Dolese & Shepard Company. The prin 
cipal building of this plant is 40 x 317 ft., and is supplied 
with Gates breakers, made by the Allis-Clalmers Company, 
the largest having a capacity of approximately 3000 tons of 
crushed rock in 10 hr. <A large part of the product of this 
plant goes to the blast furnaces of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany for use as flux, while the remainder is used for maca- 





dam and concrete and other work. 

The Page-Storms Drop Forge Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has placed an order for a 300-hp. Weber triple 
evlinder vertical gas engine, with twin suction gas produc- 
ers. which will furnish motive power for its new plant at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The fuel used in these producers 
will be buckwheat anthracite coal. The equipment will be 
installed by the Weber Gas Engine Company, Kansas 


City, Mo. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, June 4, 1907. 

While the local machine too] dealers have booked a sat 
isfactory number of orders during the past week, the volume 
of their business was considerably less than it was a few 
weeks ago. Dealers do not look for as heavy a demand from 
now on as they had during the early part of the year, but 
seem confident that their sales will continue good for some 
time at least. Inquiries continue to come in in satisfactory 
numbers, and many users of machine tools seem satisfied 
with the prospects of the continuance of the present busi- 
ness conditions by placing orders for tools for delivery in the 


all to increase the capacity of their plants. The only thing 


that is causing any anxiety at present among local machine 
too] dealers is the strike of the union machinists. If the 
ifferences betwen the machinists and their employers are 
not settled promptly, the machine tool dealers fear that their 
business will be seriously affected as far as local sales are 
concerned. A number of new projects, requiring quite a 
large amount of tools and machinery, are under considera- 
tion, but it is believed that the scarcity of capital at the 
present time is temporarily delaying the launching of new 


enterprises. Local machine tool dealers say that they have 
ed to see any improvement in deliveries, and they are sell 
ng practically nothing for shipment before along in the fall 
fhe contract for the structural steel work on the five 
skops, additional to the main shop building, for the Hocking 
Valley Railroad, at Logan, Ohio, has been awarded to the 
Mount Vernon Bridge Company, Columbus, which secured 
the contract for the main shop. The buildings will be of 
structural steel and brick. They will include a power house, 
60 x 120 ft.: carpenter shop, 60 x 120 ft.; office and. store 
rooms, 25 x 50 ft.; pipe and tin shops, 30 x 50 ft.; lumber 
dryers, 40 x 50 ft. The shops will be equipped with modern 
car repairing machinery. 
Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, was incor 
porated a few days ago, with a capitalization of $100,000. 
The men back of the company are interested in the White 
Sewing Machine Company, and a plant will be erected dur 
ng the summer, adjoining the latter’s new automobile plant. 
The forge company will make forgings for the automobile 
plant. The new company, which placed orders during the 
past week for several thousand dollars’ worth of machine 
tools, including drop hammers, a 20-in. lathe, planer, shaper 
and drill press, is in the market for other equipment for its 
machine shop. ‘The organization of the company has not yet 
been effected nor plans completed for the plant. 

The Standard Welding Company, which has commenced 
the erection of a large plant on West Seventy-fourth street, 
has practically decided to build its own power house instead 
of securing electrical power from a commercial company, as 
had been intended. The company has plans prepared for a 
power house about SO x 100 ft., and expects to be in the mar- 
ket soon for a 300-hp. and a 500-hp. engine And electric gen- 
erators of eorresponding power. In addition to its main 
plant it is having plans prepared for buildings for its an- 
nealing, nickel plating and inspecting departments. 
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The Lannert Company, manufacturer of laundry mark- 
ers and fire alarm boxes, is building a new three-story fac- 
tory building, 44 x 44 ft., on St. Clair avenue. It is in the 
market for a gas engine. Other machinery equipment has 
been contracted for. 

The Farmers Fence Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio, is 
building a new plant, and is in the market for a lathe, mill 
ing machine and shaper. 

The Claudy Desk Company has been incorporated in 
Zanesville, Ohio, with a capital stock of $75,000, to manu 
facture a new patent school desk. The company intends 
to make its own castings, and is planning the erection of an 
up to date foundry for that purpose. 

The Power Electric Company has been organized in Can- 
ton, Ohio, for the manufacture of electrical machinery. The 
new company is a combination of the interests of M. S. Mc- 
Kee of Altoona, Pa., and the Goughnour Electrical Company 
of Canton. It is capitalized for $100,000, and it is under- 
stood that a new plant will be erected at once. Charles 
Goughnour is president; E. M. 8S. McKee, vice-president ; W. 
W. Irwin, secretary and treasurer, and Charles A. Dillon, 
superintendent. 

The W. M. Pattison Supply Company has taken the 
agency of the automatic gear hobbing machines imported by 
Schuchardt & Schiitte, 136 Liberty street, New York. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Columbus 
Forge & Iron Company, Columbus, Ohio, the Board of Di 
rectors was authorized to increase the capital stock from 
$125,000 to $200,000. The company’s business has grown to 
such an extent that additional capital has been found neces- 
sary. : 
The Smith Agricultural Chemical Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, will soon let contracts for 14 new sulphuric acid fur- 
naces, which will give a total of 50 furnaces, and make it 
one of the largest acid manufacturers in the country. 

The Ashtabula Carriage Bow Company, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
has changed its name to the Ashtabula Bow Socket Com- 
pany. P. H. Pfaff is president of the company and F. K. 
Lewis secretary. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


WoRCESTER, MAss., June 4, 1907. 

Buoyancy characterizes the machine tool trade, the busi- 
ness of the past week seeming to have had a most favorable 
eifect upon the dealers. Any feeling that may have existed 
that things were dropping off has been overcome by the con- 
tinued sirong demand for machinery, and by the footing up 
of the totals for May, which revealed larger figures than 
were generally expected. Every house did a first rate busi- 
ness, and with a few it was exceptional. One concern which 
has not until quite recently pushed the machine tool branch 
of its business made of May the largest month in its history. 

The manufacturers are strongly confident. A number of 
machine toe] builders.of the Middle West have been in New 
England in the past week, and all bring the same tidings, 
co.roborating by word of mouth what they have been writ 
ing to their Pastern representative; that business con- 
tinues unabated, with no gains in deliveries and no prospects 
of improvement in this direction. The New England man- 
ufacturers make the same statement, there being no excep- 
ion to the rule. 

The manufacturers continue to assert that they would 
rather welcome a 





slight drop in demand. Few realize how 
much more expensive it is to manufacture under forced con- 
ditions than during norma! times. This is true not only in 
the shops, but in the selling end of the business. Each item 
of the expense account mounts higher in proportion to busi- 
ness done as demand increases, after it has passed a given 
point. It is easier to sell tools, and it would seem that less 
‘ost would be invelved in this department. But manufac- 
turers have found it otherwise. And no one can doubt that 
where shops are rushed beyond normal economical capacity 
there must be higher costs 

The supply dealers report that their business has shown 
in Increase of late as compared with last year. This is vers 
significant as indicating general prosperity in all lines of 
manufacture. ‘These dealers say that there seems to be no 
exception in the demand from the various lines of manu- 
facturing. In other words, the increase in sales is generally 
istributed -among all classes of customers. 

A noticeable increase in demand with the machine tool 
ealer Ix for more vr less special tools. This does not 
mean that the manufacturers are opening their order books 
for special machines, but that machine tools other than the 
common standard types—machines which do some special 
work—are being bought in greater number than has been the 
rule of late months. 

The market for power plant equipment in New England 
is probably as great as it was a year ago, and some manu- 
facturers and dealers believe it is even better. Many works 
have outgrown their power facilities, because of extensions 
of manufacturing facilities during the past year, making nec- 
essary increases of power, which in no few instances mean 
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entirely new power plants. The boiler builders are very 
busy. The strike of boiler makers at Boston promises to 
have no very serious results on the works, some of the men 
having returned, while the places of others are being filled. 
Boiler makers all through New England report an increase 
in orders of late. 

The United Shoe Machinery bill, which has been alluded 
to in this column, has become a Massachusetts law, the 
signature of the Governor having been affixed to it. As this 
means an end to the lease of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, Beverly, under which a user of its machines could 
install none of other make, it is expected that the independ 
ent companies, most of which are rather in the embryo state, 
will now develop, bringing them into the market for machin- 
ery and other equipment. The bill applies generally to this 
class of lease, but so far as can be learned there is no busi- 
ness other than that of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
that is affected. 

The Keith Car & Mfg. Company, Sagamore, Mass., is to 
make great improvements and enlargements at its works, and 
will engage in the manufacture of steel freight cars on a large 
scale. Preparations are far advanced as to details, and th 
underpining of one of the new buildings is already started. 
There will be two main buildings, one 69 x 1100 ft., the other 
60 x 900 ft. There will be a large power house, 150 x 400 
ft. The first two buildings will be constructed of steel and 
corrugated iron, and the power plant will be of concrete. 
The contract for the buildings, which has been placed, calls 
for five blocks of 40 tenement houses each, and various stor 
age and similar structures. It is planned to procure a 
productive capacity of 20 cars daily, of the standard steel 
frame pressed stee! type, and it is understood that one large 
contract has already been placed with the company by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The plant is 
on the Old Colony Division of that road, and not far from 
the line of the proposed Cape Cod Canal. The business is a 
very old one. Wooden freight cars have been built for 
years, the New Haven road having been a pretty constant 
customer. It is understood that the contract for the power 
equipment has been placed and some contracts for machinery, 
&e. The town of Sagamore is a small one, and the new 
works will mean the establishment of a considerable village 
in itself. State Senator Eben S. S. Keith is at the head of 


the business. 





The Petremont Boat Company, New Haven, Conn., 
which builds yachts and conducts a marine railway, is 
building a new workshop, 40 x 89 ft., for which considerable 
woodworking machinery is required, and plans to establish 
in the near future a fully equipped machine shop, which 
will mean the purchase of a complete line of tools. The 
company has just increased its capital stock from $5000 
to $55,000. The improvements in shop facilities are a part 
of a plan of enlargements of the general plant, including the 
construction of a bulkhead 85 x 150 ft., and the dredging of 
a large basin for the storage of yachts. 

The Wolverine Motor Works, Incorporated, Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of gasoline and kerosene engines, is 
erecting an addition to its recently completed plant, 60 x 
210 ft., one story. The original building is of the same 
dimensions, with a second story at one end for office pur- 
poses, so that the addition practically duplicates the plant. 
The building will be of concrete block construction and saw 
tooth roof. 

The Scovilie Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of brass and brass goods, has begun the construction 
of a brick and concrete addition to its works, 46 x 228 ft., 
one story 1nd hasement. The new space will be used for in- 
creased manufacturing facilities in the company’s general 
manufacturing line. 

Beseman & Bostwick, Hartford, Conn., manufacturers 
of architectural sheet metal work, are to build a new fac- 
tory, 40 x S4# ft., five stories. They will require new ma- 
chinery, including a 10-ft. power cornice brake with 10-hp. 
electric motor to operate it, a 10-ft. shear and some other 
related machines. The firm will occupy two floors and will 
rent the remainder for light manufacturing. 

The Norwood Engineering Company, Florence, Mass., 
manufacturer of hydrants, filters, elevators, paper finishing 
machinery, &c., has come to an agreement with the town 
under which it will complete a new building, work upon 
which was suspended waiting the settlement of the question 
of a spur track location. The company has under contem 
plation the establishment of branch works somewhere in 
the West. It states that while it is considering this ques 
tion at the present time, it is not in a position to give further 
particulars, as certain matters are still in an unfinished 
State. 

W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn., manufacturers 
of pumps and pumping machinery, are erecting an addition 
to their works, which will be used as a cupola house for 
the foundry. In it will be installed the old cupola and also 
a new 76-in. Paxson-Colliau. The change will double the 
present capacity, which is necessary because of the increase 
in business. The business is in its seventy-fifth year, and 
strong prosperity serves to fitly celebrate the anniversary. 
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The Acetylene Lamp Company, 50 University place, New 
York, has leased the three top floors of the four-story build 
ing and the top floor of the three-story building of the 
Spring Perch Company, John street, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
will manufacture, finish and ship its product from that 
point. No stamping machinery will be purchased in th 
beginning, as most of this work has been done by the Bridge 
port Brass Company, but there will be soldering, assembling, 
buffing, plating, finishing, lacquering and some machining. 


a oo 
Government Purchases. 
) WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1907. 


‘The Bureau of Supplies and Account, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 25 for the following 
machinery for the Mare Island Navy Yard: Schedule 892, 
motor generator set; schedule 894, shaper and drill; schedule 
S95, hand power brake, shears, flanging machine, blowers; 
schedule SOT, planer. 

The Isthmia 
June 12. Cireular No. 368, for hoisting engines, lathes, «ce. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 28, Cireular No. 369, for suction dredges. 

The following bids were opened May 28 for supplies for 


n Canal Commission wil? receive bids until 


the navy yards 

Bidder 14, The Browning Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; 16, Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 19, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; 22, Brown Hoisting Machine 


Company, New York: 23, Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, 
Wis.; 28, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; 30, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, [Trovidence, 
R. I.; 44, Chieago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; 
65. FE. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, Wilming 
ton, Del. ; 66, Dodge Cold Storage Company, Nicetown, Phil 
adelphia, Pa.; rp Walter H. Foster Company, New York; 
74, Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 77, Fair- 
banks Company, New York; 78, Frevert Machinery Com- 
pany, New York; 87, Garvin Machine Company, New York ; 
89, [. & E. Greenwall Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 96, 
Hendy Machine Company. Torrington, Conn.; 109, Indus- 
trial Works, Bay City, Mich.; 110, Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York; 121, Knox & Bro., New York: 136, Mosher 
Water Tube Boiler Company, New York; 145, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York; 145, Manhattan Supply Com- 
pany, New York; 146, Montgomery & Co., New York; 147, 
Motley, Green & Co.. New York; 166, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York; 174, George A. Ohle & Co., New 
York: 177, Oliver Machinery Company, New York; 184, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York; 189, Pratt 
& Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 210, Stoever Foun- 
dry & Mfg. Company. Myerstown, Pa.; 232, Thornton Ma- 
chinery Company, Providence, R. I. ; 246, Vermilye & Power, 
New York: 267, Babcock & Wilcox Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 268, Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio. 

Class 21. One 9-ton wheel mill for grinding gunpowder— 
Bidder 65, $4750; S89, S3S08. 






Class 22. wo horizontal boring, drilling and milling 
machines Bidder 166, S33.S00. 
‘lass 23. One surface grinding machine——Bidder 30, $63 


( 
Class 32. One universal table—Bidder 166, $S25. 


33. One molding machine, complete—Bidder 23, 


Class ¢ 
$1494. 

Class 34. One band sawing machine—Bidder 177, $751, 
$730, $701 and S680; 268, $500. 

Class 36. Two pneumatic yoke riveters—Bidder 44, $500. 

Class 37. One automatic wood boring machine Bidder 
147, $225; 246, $183.50. 

Class 38. One radial drill—Bidder 166, $4900. 

Class 41. One motor driven pipe bending machine—Bid- 
der 210, $1525. 

Class 43. Four water tube boilers—Bidder 136, S7S00; 
147, $8990 and $5040. 

Class 62. One boiler—Bidder 267, $3381. 

Class 208. One slitting shear, one circular shears, one 
side wheel hand punch—Bidder 121, $285; 174, $745. 

Class 301. Eight engine lathes—Bidder 96, $8560; 143, 
$8280; 166, S9OSS8; 184, $6480; 232, $8696. 

Class 302. One turret lathe—Bidder 184, $1139; 189, 
$1092.50. 

Class 303. Three engine lathes—Bidder 96, $1545; 143, 
$1497; 166, $1479; 184, $1050. 

Class 304. Two new model engine lathes—Bidder 96, 
$1826: 184, $1530 and $1680; 189, $2906. 

Class 305. Two toolroom lathes—Bidder 189, $1244. 

Class 306. One turret lathe—Bidder 184, $428; 189, $460. 

Class 307. One turret lathe—Bidder 184. $541; 189, 
$607.50. 

Class 308. Four bench lathes—Bidder 184, $1738; 189, 
$3432. 

Class 309. Three bench drills—Bidder 184, § 
189, S$S7. 

Class 310. Four drill presses—Bidder 7S. $381; 184, 
$391; 189, $616. 
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Class 311. Two automatic screw machines—Bidder 30, 
$1562: 189, $810. 

Class 313. One plain grinding machine—Bidder 30, $684; 
73, S650 and $840; 143, $675. 

Class 314. Four emery wheel grinders—Bidder 16, $240; 
78, $152; 145, $357.60; 184, $168. 

Class 315. One plain milling machine—Bidder 19, $342; 
30, $3857; 74, $382; 87, $375; 184, $340. 

Class 316. One plain milling machine—Bidder 19, $844 
and $919; 30, $963; 96, $927; 166, $938; 184, $875 
and $950. 

Class 317. ne plain milling machine—Bidder 19, $1204; 
30, $1985.75: 184, $1810. 

Class 318. One universal milling machine—Bidder 19, 
$786 ; 30, $742.50; 87, $691; 96, $690; 184, $813. 

Class 319. Two universal milling machines—Bidder 19, 
$1722 and $1822; 80, $1840 and $2092; S7. $1786 and 
$1986; 96, $1784; 166, $1722; 184, $1768 and $1868. 

Class 320. Two vertical milling machines—Bidder 19, 
$1456 and $1676; 30, $1676; S7, $1266. 

Class 321. Two shapers, complete—Bidder 73, $830; 
87, $700 and $810: 96, $776; 166, $730; 184, $652 and $882. 
Class 822. Two shapers, complete—Bidder, 73, $1180; 
87, S820 and S956; 96, SSSO; 166, $990; 184, SSOS and 
$1038. 

Class 3823. One surface grinding machine—Bidder 
30, $375. 

Class 324. One universal cutter and reamer grinder— 
3idder 30, $227.50 and $272.75; 184, $311. 

Class 3825. One universal grinder—Bidder 30, $657: 
73, $598. 

Class 326. One universal grinder—Bidder 30, SS38; 
73, $812. 

Class 327. Four drill presses— Bidder 166, $400; 
184, $596. 

Class 328. One automatic gear cutter—Bidder & 
184, S655. 

Class 330. One vertical chucking machine—Bidder 28, 
$978 and $2327; 73, $1010; 184, $980. 

Class 331. One _ vertical boring machine—Bidder 28, 
$2537 : 166. $2768 and $2860; 184, $2434. 

Class 333. One wire feed screw machine—Bidder 30, 
$505; 184, $286 and $239. 

Class 334. One plain screw machine—Bidder 30, $819 
and $1010; 184, $684 and S668. 

Class 341. One 10-ton locomotive crane—Bidder 14, 
$7050 and $6425: 22, $6800 and $7890: 66, $6395: 
109, S5900. 

The following bids were opened May 24, Circular No. 
364, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission: 

Bidder 10, Dean Steam Pump Company, New York; 15, 
Excelsior Equipment Company. Pittsburgh, Pa.; 17, Fair- 
banks. Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill.: 19, Fox Bros. & Co., 
New York: 20, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, IIL; 
31, Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Dhio; 34, 
Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York; 37, Motley, Green 
& Co., New York; 48, C. I. Patterson Company, New Or- 
leans, La.: 49. Stauffer. Eschlemann & Co., New Orleans, 
La.:; 62, Epping Carpenter Company, New York. 

Class 3. Two boiler feed pumps—Bidder 10, $877; 15, 
$1120; 17. $1050; 19, S854: 20, $1020; 34, $1065.60; 37, 
$991.50; 43, $1015; 49, $860; 62, $1435. 

Class 4. Three forcing presses Bidder 31, $1140; 34, 
$2794.50. 

Bids were received by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Circular No. 366, May 28, for supplies as follows: 

sidder 28, Fox Bros. & Co., New York: 60, Motley, 
Green & Co., New York; 69, Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany. New York. 


30, $959; 


~ 


Class 1. One centering machine tidder 28, $94; 
60, $115. 
Class 2. One drilling machine—Bidder (C9, $1050. 


Class 38. One bar cutter—Bidder 28, $2475: 60, $2325. 

The following awards have been made for the navy yards, 
bids for which were opened May 14: 

W. H. Wood, Media, Pa.. class 442, one hydraulic riveter, 
$4700: class 443, one sectional flanging machine, $4195, 

The Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Mass., class 
444. one milling machine, $200. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 445, three 
high speed drills, $435. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, class 446, 
one watertube boiler, $2600. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., class 
447. one patetrn makers’ lathe, $730. 

The Crescent Machine Company, Fredonia, Ohio, class 
448. one band saw, $129. 

The Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., class 
449. one buzz planer, $200. 

The Vandyek-Churchill Company, New York, class 451, 
one cold metal sawing machine, $975. 

The Navy Department will receive bids until August 1 
for building five 700-ton, 28-knot torpedo boat destroyers, 
authorized by the last Congress. Bidders are asked to submit 
figures for both reciprocating engines and steam turbines. 
The circular sent out by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
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counts, Navy Department, Washington, asking bids on a 
large quantity of supplies, to be opened June 11, 13 and 18, 
covers the following machine tools: Fifteen air compressors, 
one high pressure blower, one sensitive drill, one emery 
grinder, one engine lathe, one extension gap lathe, one bolt 
threading and tapping machine, one column shaping machine 
and one drill press. 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Industrial Engineering & 
Supply Company, 8S. A., Apartado 1571, Mexico, D. F., Mex- 
ico, bas been recently organized to handle and sell mine 
supplies and machinery and electrical equipment in the Re- 
public of Mexico. Hardware of a_ general character used 
by mines ard railroads will also receive attention. Since 
both duties and freights on shipments to Mexico are based 
upon weights, it is highly important that the purchaser 
should know the weight of each shipment, in order to in- 
telligently estimate the cost of goods delivered. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that in making quotations on machinery 
shipments the weight of each package should be stated. The 
company invites manufacturers to send catalogues relating 
to the lines named, and, if possible, note therein weights of 
the various articles listed. The officers of the company are: 
W. W. Wheatly, president; James A. Pierce, general mana- 
ger: Wm. C. Benbow, general sales agent. 

The Hutchinson Iron Works, successor to the Hutchinson 
Machine & Foundry Company, Hutchinson, Minn., manufac- 
turer of gasoline engines, bob sleighs, &c., and general ma- 
chine and foundry work, desires catalogues from makers of 
springs. 


a 


Gantry Crane at the Fore River Shipyard. 


For handling heavy weights iu fitting out vessels, says 
the Engineering Record, there has been installed on the 
outfitting dock of the ore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass., a 75-ton gantry crane with folding jib. 
The crane travels 1000 ft. along the dock, and has an 
outreach of 93 ft. Each end of the gantry is carried upon 
two four wheel trucks of very heavy construction, which 
run on tracks of 4 ft. gauge, spaced 54 ft. between cen- 
ters, the outer track resting upon the concrete dock wall. 
There are two hoisting trolleys traveling on 5-ft. plate 
girder runways located 49 ft. above the dock. These have 
respective capacities of 50 and 25 tons, and are arranged 
to pass each other, the larger traveling on the upper edge 
of the girders, while the smaller one operates on the 
lower edges. For very heavy weights, an equalizing beam 
is provided, by means of which the two trolleys, working 
together, can lift up to a maximum of 75 tons. 

The overhanging portions of the plate girder runways 
are hinged at the gantry frame, and are provided with 
hoisting gear for lifting, in order to permit passing ves- 
sels with masts. At the end of the overhanging jib is 
placed a 10-ton hoisting tackle for auxiliary lifting pur- 
poses. The crane has in all seven motions, including the 
traverse motion and the hoist of each of the large trol- 
levs, the raising of the overhanging boom, the auxiliary 
tackle at its outer end, and the travel of the gantry along 
the dock. For this last, the gearing is adjusted for two 
speeds, 57 ft. and 165 ft. per minute. 

——__~4--e____- 

The Steel Passenger Car.—Steel passenger cars, 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad is substituting for 
wooden ones, in order to provide noncollapsible and thor- 
oughly fireproof cars for the Hudson River tunnel, have 
been given extensive tests. The experimental car can, it 
is stated, face any load or collision to which it might be 
subjected. It weighs 103,550 lb., as against 84,500 Ib. in 
the standard car which it is to displace, an increase of 
2216 per cent; but it is found that the added weight very 
greatly reduces the vibration, and thus adds to the com- 
fort of the passengers. The frame, which is hidden, is 
similar in form to a cantilever bridge, being suspended 
upon the trucks as piers, and is said to provide absolute 
safety against telescoping. The steel sleeping cars, which 
the Pullman Company is building for similar service, 
weigh 25 per cent. more than the present sleeping car. 

senmepesneniiiilieinmnsiaes 

Recent estimates of the gold production of the world 
in 1906, based on nearly complete statistics, put the total 
at $405,000,000, an increase of nearly $30,000,000 over 
1905. In Africa alone the increase was $21,000,000. The 
United States, with a total of $96,000,000, made an in- 
crease of $8,000,000, For 1907 a further gain is pre- 
dicted. 
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June 6, 1907 
The Expansion of the Aluminum Industry. 


In reviewing the development of the aluminum indus- 
try during 1906, the London Engineer notes that the past 
vear was marked by the expiration of five of the United 
States patents granted to Hall in 1889 for the production 
of aluminum. The Héroult patents lapsed in Europe in 
1902, and the manufacture of aluminum by the electrolytic 
method is now free, and may be commenced in Europe by 
independent companies without payment of any royalties 
to the original patentees. 

In America the use of the electric current for the 
maintenance of the electrolytic baths in a state of fusion 
is covered by the Bradley electric furnace patents, which 
do not expire until 1909, and in the United States, there- 
fore, the manufacture of aluminum is still a monopoly of 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, now the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The following is a list of the companies and works 
producing aluminum at the present date, with the power 
controlled by each works: 

British Aluminum Company. 
Horsepower. 
ae er eek eee ee eee ee 5,000 
Barpalos, NOFway... co ccccccvcccvcesssccacecvceeseciees 10,000 
Extensions and new works in progress: Loch Leven, N. B. ; 
Conway Valley, N. Wales, and Osieres in Switzerland ; 
combined schemes equal tO. ......c cece cece ceeenes 60,000 
Société Electrometallurgique Francaise. 
De  PORNOG Ss hos ono is waka ava tba dws O0de Wades eke ai 7,500 
Re go. re eee ee ee ee 7,500 


Compagnie des Produits Chimique d’Alais 


a yy. ee ree ee ere re re 10,000 
ee Rp. rr ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee 2,500 
Aluminum Industrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Neuhausen, Switzerland............ siavie baw sala wees 5,000 
IRS CNN os aa alate acbin.w 0 Raa GUNN ee ei 5,000 


Lend Gastein, Austria.......... a ru ihatie aes 15,000 
Extensions and new works in progress: On the Rhone and 
Navigence in Switzeriand; combined schemes equal 
it SP TerrerrereeTeTIRTe TTT re ere ...75,000 


Aluminum Company of America. 


Niagara Falls (two works)...... oar ade eres . 10,000 
Shawinigan Falls, Canada..... cds we a natn ate etat iel 5.000 
CRE OE See eee re ee eee eT Te ee ee ee .- 12,000 


3 One Italian Company 
Pescara, N. Italy.... 8,000 


The aggregate power controlled by these six companies 
and 14 works is 97,500 hp. Assuming that 4-hp. years 
are required to produce 1 ton of aluminum, this total 
power would suffice to produce 24,000 tons of the metal 
per annum. This output has, however, never yet been 
attained. 

In the first place, the reduction plant in many of the 
works is not equal in capacity to the generating plant, 
for, until the sudden expansion in the use of the metal 
last year, the demand for aluminum did not warrant such 
an increase in producing power. In the second place, the 
maximum power development of the water power con- 
trolled by the aluminum companies is only attained dur- 
ing the winter and spring months of the year, and for a 
period extending from one-third to one-half of the year 
the output of electrical energy is far below that indicated 
by the above figures. These two causes have tended 
greatly to reduce the output of aluminum by the various 
producing companies in the past, and it is estimated that 
the production in 1906, with the great incentives of keen 
demand for the metal and increased price, was only 
about 12,000 tons, or one-half of the maximum possible; 
given above. 

The demand for the metal during 1906 has, there- 
fore, been largely in excess of the output, and the reduc- 
tion plants are now being extended rapidly in many of 
the works, in order to obtain the benefit of the high 
prices ruling for aluminum sheets, rods and bars. 

The following table gives the figures for production 
and price per ton of 2240 lb. for the period 1896-1906: 


Price Price 
Year. Production. per ton. Year. Production. per ton. 
BPR cccuss 1,755) £15h MOOR tvccck 7,750 
1807.......3,827 § — Ses oo ere 8,102 } £120 
BOG. os secs ee i 8,550 J 
1899.......5,459 | 148 1905....... 9.000 150 
oo ee 7,192 f BG ei siewas 12,000 200 
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Since the year 1902 the producing companies have de- 
clined to publish any official figures, and the outputs are 
estimated. The prices given are those quoted by the 
British Aluminum Company for 98 to 99 per cent. ingot 
metal. 

As regards the more important extensions, the British 
Aluminum Company is carrying out a large scheme of 
water power development on Loch Leven, in Scotland, 
which will add enormously to its power resources in this 
district. The scheme involves the construction of a reser- 
voir 7%4 miles in length at an elevation of 1000 ft. above 
sea level. When completed, this reservoir will have a 
storage capacity of approximately 20,000,000,000 gal. and 
will form one of the largest artificial lakes in Europe. 
The Aluminum Industrie Aktiengesellschaft. which al- 
ready controls 25,000 hp. in the three works at Neu- 
hausen, Rheinfelden and Lend Gastein, is also carrying 
out two very large schemes of water power development 
in Switzerland, by which from 50,000 to 75.000 hp. will 
be obtained from the waters of the Navigence and the 
Rhone. The former company expects to have one por- 
tion of its new scheme of water power development com- 
pleted during the present year. The latter company like- 


wise hopes to have some units of its new plant working 
before the end of 1907. 


— > ame 


Labor Notes. 


Employees of the Pope Mfg. Company at its shops at 
Westfield. Mass.. have gone on strike for an unusual 
reason. They claimed that a man employed in making 
a parts catalogue was acting as a spy among them. His 
task necessitated his being in various parts of the works, 
which led to an unfounded suspicion. 


A portion of the pattern makers, numbering 24 men, 
employed by the General Electric Company at its works 
at Pittsfield, Mass., have gone on strike because of the 
refusal of the company to grant an increase in wages. 
The men asked an advance from 39 to 48 cents an hour 
and declined to accept a compromise of 41 cents. 


The organized molders in Youngstown, Ohio. will ask 
for an increase in wages at the expiration of the present 
scale en July 1. The present seale is $3.20 a day. while 
the Pittsburgh rate is $3.50 a day. and it is expected that 
the men will ask for a minimum rate of $3.55 or $3.40 
per day. 


On Monday, June 10, committees representing the 
Amalgamated Association and Republic Iron & Steel 
Company will hold a conference in the offices of the lat- 
ter in the Frick Building Annex, Pittsburgh, for the 
purpose of taking up the new scales for puddling and 
finishing mills. 


It is probable that a meeting of committees represent- 
ing the Amalgamated Association and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company will meet about June 18 in 
Pittsburgh to take up the sheet and tin plate scales. Ad- 
vances are asked by the Amalgamated Association in 
these scales, and the result of the conference is awaited 
with a good deal of interest. 


The strike of the machinists of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
inaugurated June 3, and according to the claims of the 
machinists, which are probably somewhat overestimated, 
there are 1800 men out, 1200 of whom are union men 
and 600 are nonunion men. The strikers claim that in 
29 shops their demands were granted on the first day. 
but the concessions were apparently granted only in some 
of the smaller shops employing very few machinists. The 
employers claim that only one concern of any importance 
has yielded to the strikers. About 40 large manufactur- 
ing establishments are affected by the strike. These in- 
clude a number of manufacturers of automobiles and 
automobile parts. The machinists demand a 9-hr. day 
and a 10 ner cent. advance in wages, which would make 
their pay under the shorter hours about the same as it 
has been. About 60 brass workers employed by automo- 


bile shops also struck for a 9-hr. day. 
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The Norton Grinding Company Apprentice 
Association. 


The Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., in 
its efforts to nake its apprentice course as attractive as 
possible to young men, has fostered the organization of 
the Norton Apprentice Association. Charles H. Norton, 
for whom the company is named, has devised the plan, 
and has used his best efforts to stimulate interest among 
his boys, with pronounced success. The purpose of the 
association is industrial betterment, and not social better- 
ment or welfare work. The idea is that the greater the 
interest of the boys and the more desirable the appren 
tice course, regarded from the standpoint of young men, 
the better it will be for them as well as for their em- 
ployers, and the more desirable boys will be attracted 
to the course. While it may be presumed that a certain 
perceiutage of apprentices will go elsewhere to work at 
the end of their contracts, yet the company has the serv 
ices of all during three years, and a majority of them 
will remain after they become journeymen. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining the right sort of boys was one hard 
tv overcome in Worcester, but the company has now built 
up a goodly body of apprentices which will probably num 
ber from 40 to 50 before another year has passed. This 
element in the labor of the large shop has proved itself 
very valuable, and the effort to enlarge it is considered 


well worth while. The boys do good work; in fact, the: 


company’s experience is that they do much of the work 
that is given them as well as men could do it, and if the 
boys were not there men would have to be employed in 
their places. Experience has shown that the apprentices 
pay well as workmen of the present, and in addition 
there is the all important consideration of the future. 
Consequently, the advantages given them, though in cer- 
tain ways costing some money, are believed to constitute 
an excellent investment. 

The Apprentice Association has its own letter head, 
containing an appropriate symbol, consisting of a grinding 
wheel at work against a shaft. It has its officers, con- 
sisting of president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer. There was a contest for the presidency, in which 
there was no interference on the part of the company’s 
representatives. A visiting committee has been appointed 
by the boys to look after those members who are absent 
on account of illness. ‘The apprentices are given one 
hour a week of shop time for their meetings, and a suit- 
able room is set aside for the purpose. They invite speak- 
ers to address them, and have listened to a number of 
interesting talks. It is planned to have a button contain- 
ing the association symbol. Graduate apprentices will 
be honorary members. 

The Norton Grinding Company is employing other 
methods of making its apprentice course attractive. One 
is the encouragement of the boys to learn the elements 
of mechanical drawing and machine design by a course 
in Y. M. C. A. classes. The company pays the tuition of 
$5 a year and supplies each apprentice with a set of 
drafting implements, which remain the property of the 
company, to be used afterward by other boys. The young 
men have attended the classes two evenings a week. It 
is not presumed that a boy will become a well trained 
draftsman in the three years of his course, and instruc- 
tion in the reading of shop drawings will be continued 
in connection with the routine of the course. But the 
apprentice will get a good general idea of the subject. 
They have enjoyed the work, as well as feeling a natural 
gratification that their employers should take so much 
interest in their advancement. 


ee 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, Pittsburgh, works 
at Denimler, Pa., is adding a second story to its ware- 
house, which will be used for office purposes. At present 
the offices are separated from the plant by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, and to overcome this ipconvenience it 
has been decided to locate the offices above the ware- 
house. 
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HARDWARE 


HE coming meeting of the American Hardware Man 
T ufacturers’ Association and the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association is the important trade event of 
next week. These organizations are respectively the 
youngest and the oldest of the great associations of the 
trade, the Southern Jobbers’ having the distinction ot 
priority among the jobbing organizations of the country, 
while the vigorous and influential organization of the 
manufacturers is of comparatively recent origin. The 
place of meeting adds not a little of interest to the gath 
ering Richmond, besides being a point of growing com 
mercial and industrial importance, is an exceedingly at 
tractive capital, and holds a unique position as the scene 
of stirring events and the storm center of a conflict, from 
the recollection of which all bitterness is obliterated 
while there remains the memory of heroism and loyalty. 
however manifested, which is now the common heritage 
of a happily prosperous and united land. In this spirit 
the monuments will be looked upon and the battlefields 
visited by the delegates from North and South alike, 
the former antagonism serving to give warmer expression 
to the fraternity, and good feeling by which all parts of 
the country are now bound together. The arrangements 
for the conventions have been carefully completed in 
such a way that with the attention to grave business 
matters there will be abundant opportunity for recrea- 
tion and pleasure, thus contributing largely and very 
properly to the usefulness of the gathering 

In reviewing the list of goods comprising present 
day stocks of Hardware one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the expansive tendencies of the line. In perhaps 
none other of the several mercantile divisions is more 
constant study and application necessary to keep abreast 
of change and advancement than is required in the Hard 
ware trade. The merchant who lacks alertness, who 
fails to keep posted on the new and improved appliances 
constantly coming into the market, or who fails to note 
and grasp opportunities offered to divert unattached lines 
into his own channels, will scarcely meet with any great 
measure of success in the Hardware business. So rapid 
ly do changes come that one out of touch with trade 
events for even a few months finds himself serious!y 
handicapped upon re-entering the field. Only a few years 
ago the handling of Electrical Goods and Supplies in 
Hardware stores was not thought of, but to-day house 
electrical equipment appliances are a recognized part of 
such stocks. Bicycles and Bicycle Supplies, after many 
vicissitudes, finally found permanent lodgment in the 
Hardware store; nor are these the only instances that 
might be cited of the trade’s tendency to embrace new 
lines. Reference has been made before in these columns 
to indications that strongly point toward a like adoption 
of Automobile Supplies. Marked advances have. indeed, 
already been made in this direction, and many stores are 
now profitably handling such goods. Motorists doubtless 


Will soon be able to find fairly complete lines of needed 


supplies conveniently at hand in Hardware stores 


Condition of Trade. 


With the entrance of June the influence of the coming 
summer is beginning to be felt, and this will account for 


a somewhat more moderate activity in the larger deal 





ings of the trade Manufacturers generally are fully 


occupied on orders, and many of them have on their 
books enough to keep them going for at least a month or 
two. Generally speaking. however, goods are easier to 
obtain and shipments more promptly made. There is less 


complaint than heretofore about delays in transp irtation, 


a conditien which results in part at least from the in 
creased efficiency of the railroad service, stimulated 
1) ssiblv bv the complaints of jobbers and consignees 


There is in Hardware and its allied lines, as in other 
branches of business, evidence of a conservative spirit, in 
view of the uncertainties of the crops. With a general 
impression that the reports of injury to grain are exag 
gerated, there is the recognition of the fact that some 
thing has already been lost in fruits and minor products, 
and that something of a shortage in the harvest, as com 
pared with the vield of recent years, has to be reckoned 
with. How far good prices will make up for this remains 
to be seen, but while business men are inclined to cur 
tail enterprise and to buy less liberally than has become 
a habit, there is hopeful feeling that prosperity will 
continue and that business will not greatly suffer. Some 
thing in the way of a slackening in the pace is doubtless 
desirable, as prices are getting too high to be permanently 
maintained. A moderate reaction in values, of which as 
vet there seems to be but little indication so far as the 
immediate future is concerned, might be a good thing in 
the long run, as preparing for a continued well-being. of 
the people and a sustained and normal activity in trade 
If the summer months should pass without any serious 
reaction it will, of course, be a matter for congratulation, 
while if there should come a serious falling off in demand 
und curtailment of enterprise and expenditure, with re- 
sulting concessions in prices, there will be the consola 
ticn that the country is in excellent condition to meet 
such a state of things and that a little quiet, even with 
the development of somewhat lower prices, will have un- 
questioned advantages Meanwhile trade moves along 
in excellent volume, and manufacturers and merchants, 
wholesale and retail, are fully occupied with current 
business. 
Chicago. 

It is gratifying to note that, notwithstanding the 
effect of bearish influences that might reasonably have 
been expected to operate adversely against it, Hardware 
trade for the month of May has largely exceeded that of 
the same month a year ago. Possibly the volume of busi- 
ness done has fallen a little short of that recorded for the 
previous month, but at that it has exceeded the expecta 
tions of dealers. With the coming of summer months a 
gradual falling off is naturally expected and a quieter 
movement beginning with this month is looked for. Still 
precedents have been set at naught so many times dur 
ing these days of flush prosperity that predictions of the 
most probable nature seem hazardous, The growing pra: 
tice, however, of placing contracts for forward deliveries 
makes it necessary for Hardware merchants, especially 
the jobber, to anticipate requirements far into the future. 
The large distributers are therefore compelled to seru 
tinize conditions with the utmost care to guard against 
missteps. Under the circumstances it is significant that 
the large jobbing interests are reported as buying freely 
for future delivery. An instance is noted of an exception 
ally large order taken by a manufacturer for a line of 
goods to be delivered six months hence, which makes 
them available for the early spring trade of next year 
Such transactions reflect the opinion of the buyer as to 
the probable demand for that period. Locally, the trade 
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has felt the effects of continued cold unseasonable 
weather which clings to the lake region with great ten- 
acity. In Heavy Hardware the strength of demand is 
unabated. Deliveries of Steel Bars are still slow, being 
from two to four months delayed. On the whole, how- 
ever, complaint of both car shortage and belated ship- 
ments is less general. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—More cold 
rains. It is enough to give the most sanguine a case of 
the blues. Nevertheless, the record for May business 
shows a very handsome increase over last year. Fortu- 
nately, this city reaches out into a wide territory, and 
probably the sun is shining somewhere. 

St. Louis has an Aero Club, and we are claiming 
honors as the balloon center of the United States. Aero- 
nauts who have made recent ascensions inform us that 
if we wish sunshine it is only necessary to reach an alti- 
tude of 10,000 ft. above the earth. There, they state, the 
sun shines brightly and all the clouds and storms are 
under them. We have all joined the Aero Club, and in- 
stead of waiting until the clouds roll by, we propose to go 
straight up and hunt the sunshine. 

Notwithstanding the rains of the past week, our city 
has had the honor of entertaining the National Millers’ 
Federation, Secretary of War Taft and W. W. Finley, 
president of the Southern Railway Company. 

Secretary Taft had a strenuous day. He was enter- 
tained by the Commercial Club at luncheon. He spoke to 
a mass meeting of the millers at 2.30. At 4.30 he met the 
ladies at the Glen Echo Country Club. From 5 to 6 he 
was the guest of the University Club. At 8 o’clock he 
took a seat at the millers’ banquet, from whence he de- 
parted at 2 a. m. 

Surely these are strenuous days, and it takes a stren- 
uous breed of men to keep up with the procession. While 
the President’s right-hand man was leading this stren- 
uous life in St. Louis, the President at the same time 
was making new records in Indiana and Michigan. 

A friend writes from Monte Carlo: “ You should be 
over here automobiling. The roads are fine, and there are 
only two speed limits—the capacity of your car and the 
nerve of the chauffeur.” No, thank you, things are com- 
ing fast enough over here—it is enough to make one’s 
head swim just to read the daily papers. 

To inquiring friends we beg to say we had nothing to 
do with the Texas law in regard to the sale of Revolvers. 
At the time we wrote on this subject, three weeks ago, 
we had not heard of the new Texas law. The State of 
Texas has been a fine field for the sale of Revolvers. 
This trade will now be turned over to the catalogue 
houses. It will be great picking for them. How absurd 
to pass such a law, tying the hands of the local merchant 
when the goods can be supplied to the consumer through 
the mails from a faraway State under the protection of 
the Interstate Commerce law! 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM CompaNny.—In spite of the cold rainy 
weather we have had in the last few weeks trade has 
kept up remarkably well, and a_ little warm, clear 
weather will bring large orders for spring and summer 
goods. A great many people now seem to be interested 
in the prospect of the coming wheat crop. While it may 
fal] a little below the crop of a year ago, there is still 
reason to hope for a big crop of wheat. Good crops make 
prosperous times and a good volume of business. 

Trade in general seems to be excellent on all lines of 
goods. A large amount of Nails and Wire is going for- 
ward just now; in fact, the mills are not filling and 
shipping orders as fast as we or our customers desire; 
still they are reasonably prompt. Customers would do 
well to order Nails and Wire in less than car lots from 
jobbers, as these goods can be shipped more promptly 
from their stocks and the price is only a little higher 
that the price from mill. Galvanized and Black Sheets 
and Merchant Pipe are wanted quick nowadays, and cus- 
tomers had better order this material also from jobbers’ 
stocks rather than wait for mill shipment. 

Lawn Mowers, Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers, 


Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting and other kindred goods are 
in good demand, and many customers who ordered early 
find their stocks broken and are reordering. Those who 
did not order early are now anxious to get an assortinent. 
Most all jobbers are well supplied and can furnish these 
goods quite promptly. 

Trade conditions are about the same as they have 
been since the first of the year, with perhaps a little 
more demand for season goods which are used at the 
present time. 

Portland, Oregon. 


FAILING, Haines & McCatMan.—As in our last let- 
ter we are still expecting even better times than we have 
at present. The increase in general business continues 
without a check, and Portland is leading the United States 
in the increase of bank clearings. As we said before, this 
is not due te speculative operations in real estate, but to 
the geunine business of the community. The unfavora- 
ble crop conditions, which, according to the newspapers, 
have been threatening the Middle West, have no counter- 
part in this section, as all country tributary to Portland 
is looking for abundant crops in all lines. This, of course, 
means a continuance of prosperity for another year. 

The demand for Heavy Hardware continues unabated. 

If anything, it is greater now than it has ever been. Job- 
bing houses have orders for six months’ delivery, which 
“they do not know what to do with. National prosperity 
has, of course, a great deal to do with this. Oregon has 
never had such a wave of prosperity as at present pre- 
vails here. Steelmen report greater demands than ever. 
Railroad building, machine shop activity and a _ thou- 
sand and one other things which go to make business con- 
spire to keep Hardwaremen busy. The unprecedented in- 
flux of settlers keeps the retail Hardwaremen and Im- 
plement houses wishing for more goods with which to 
supply the extraordinary demand. Oregon has gained 
several thousand new families in the past few months. 
The effect of this immigration, of course, is very ben- 
eficial. 

Building construction in Portland is of such magni- 
tude that this city has led the country in increase. For 
instance, April, 1907, leads April, 1906, with a percentage 
of over 200. March, 1907, shows a gain of 56 per cent. 
over the corresponding month of last year, Construction 
authorities and statistics agree that Portland’s increases 
are greater than any other city in the United States. 
Money is in evidence everywhere, but goods are scarce. 
Eastern factories cannot supply the Coast trade fast 
enough. Portland houses have refused a lot of orders 
because of not being able to fill them. While an effort 
is being made to supply the regular trade new customers 
are subjected to long delays in receiving goods. 


Philadelphia. 

SupPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Wholesale trade for the 
month of April was quite satisfactory and exceeded the 
previous year, thus indicating the demand for goods. 
The weather for the month of May, however, was more 
unseasonable and winterlike than any May heretofore 
for a number of years. This is according to the general 
Government report, and the condition has prevailed in 
our local districts also. This no doubt has had its effect 
upon the general volume of trade, which, however, was 
very fair. We had prepared ourselves in ordering stock 
and were, therefore, able to supply the retail trade’s re- 
quirements practically on receipt of orders. Nearby man- 
ufacturers report good sized orders, and some are still 
behind on their orders. They also report that export 
trade continues good. 

Crop conditions have caused considerable anxiety with 
customers, although notwithstanding this they are not 
greatly discouraged, largely owing to the fact that crops 
for the last two years have exceeded anything before 
known. Owing to crop conditions throughout the coun- 
try it is expected there will be an advance in prices, al- 
though a surplus was carried over last year on several 
kinds of agricultural products. 

The trade generally wonder why, owing to the pros- 
perity of the country, collections are not equal to former 
years, but they must take into consideration there was 
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an advance in prices of goods and also an increase of 
trade with the retail merchants, and if their capital had 
not increased they naturally found difficulty in making 
the quick remittances which are usually expected of them 
We hear of no complaints from our customers of the 
present level of prices, all knowing that the advances in 
silaries and raw materials have caused these advances, 
so the complaint we heard one year ago has subsided. 
We anticipate a good trade for the balance of the year. 


Nashville. 


Gray & Duptey HARDWARE Company.—We have been 
writing you encouraging reports for such a great length 
of time that we almost do so from force of habit, but in 
looking over the crop reports that we now have before us, 
we cannot see anything to justify us in sending you an 
encouraging report at this time. Cool spring weather 
has prevailed over almost the entire South up to the 
present time, and the unusual amount of rain has re 
tarded all farm work and has caused the ground to be 
more productive of weeds, grass, cut worms, ariny worms, 
boll worms, &c., than it has of corn, wheat, vegetables, 
fruit, &e. The early vegetable and berry crop was pra¢ 
tically destroyed; the later crop is never so profitable. 
The fruit crop in nearly all the Southern States has been 
very badky damaged, and in some sections totally de 
stroyed. The cool weather and continued rain has in 
jured the corn crop very materially, besides making it 
quite late. In many cases corn has had to be plowed 
up and replanted, in some instances the second time. 

Possibly the most serious injury that has been done 
by the continued cool rainy weather is to the cotton 
crop. A great deal of cotton has had to be plowed up 
and replanted. The enormous price paid for seed will 
reduce the profit on the crop, even if the weather permits 
the crop to be made at all. The searcity of seed will 
reduce the acreage, as some people were absolutely un- 
able to procure seed to replant. 

While we do not see anything encouraging in the 
rresent prospects for the crop and for future business 
in the South, we only hope that conditions will improve 
as the season advances. If we could have favorable 
weather from this time forward, we think that a pretty 
fair crop would be made. 

The retail merchants in most sections of our country 
have a bad case of the “ blues,” but some pleasant sun- 
shine and favorable weather for a short time would 
cause a wonderful improvement in the situation; but so 
far we unfortunately have no guarantee from the weather 
man that conditions will change. The crop conditions 
and unfavorable weather have had a depressing effect on 
business already. Collections are very good for this time 
of the year. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMuUN, KirK & Co.—The conditions of 
trade in May have been somewhat unusual, owing to an 
abnormally low temperature having prevailed during the 
month, this difference averaging 5 to 6 degrees and mak- 
ing a reduced demand for summer goods among the dry 
goods and furnishing houses. The effect on the Hardware 
business, of course, was much less felt, and in this line 
there has probably been about the amount of trade that 
was expected. During the past week the weather has 
improved and crops generally are now growing nicely. 
The conditions may be considered favorable, and mer- 
chants are feeling well. 

Probably there has been a little less than the usual 
amount of small grain sown; but the shrinkage of acreage 
is not large and the ground has been in fine condition for 
seeding. Grain and grass are now growing satisfactorily, 
though, perhaps, a week or so late. There has been a 
pronounced tendency toward north winds and colder 
weather after rains, but now that summer days are here, 
this feature will probably pass away. 

Prices have remained firm and business is running 
along satisfactorily. Merchants are buying readily for 
wants. Collections are fair. There is great difficulty in 
getting some lines of goods, but on the whole manu- 
facturers are able to supply their customers with reason- 
able promptness and railroads are giving better service. 

¢ 


Boston. 


Bicetow & Dowse Company.—Notwithstanding the 
intensely disagreeable weather which continued through- 
out the month of May, the Hardware dealers of New 
England have increased their sales over those of last 
year. An average temperature of 50 degrees, with 
northerly and easterly winds every day, with a goodly 
amount of moisture and some frost in the northern sec- 
tion, has not been much to the liking of the market 
gardeners. Although our season is very late, when the 
sun and heat does come we will soon forget the past and 
farmers will reap their harvests just the same. One 
notes a large number of houses closed for the summer 
and pities the former occupants, who are freezing at the 
seashore. June starts in with a cold rain for the past 
two days, but probabilities promise summer weather near 
at hand. 

Congestion of freight at the stations and in the yards 
of the city causes annoying delays in deliveries. 
Factories are still way behind in filling orders 
and complain that they cannot get deliveries of 
the raw material on their contracts. Three weeks from 
Pittsburgh to Boston on carloads of freight is too long 
where the haul is only 600 miles. We all hope the 
agitation commenced at the late convention in Richmond 
will result in better service on our railroads. 

Stocks of general Hardware are in fair shape, but 
this market at times has been nearly bare of Wire Fenc- 
ing and Wire Nails. Lawn Mowers are in good demand 
and stocks are broken. The lawns are green and the 
grass grows rapidly. Last year was the banner year for 
Lawn Mowers and the outlook is for another large sale. 

Market prices are firm, with still many advances. 
Good weather for June and July will round up a very 
satisfactory business for the first half, and there is 
nothing in sight to prevent present conditions continuing 
through the year. 

New Orleans. 


Woopwakp, WicHt & Co.—The last two weeks in the 
Hardware business have been going on very smoothly, 
with a steady but not phenomenal business like that of 
last year. The prospects in regard to cotton are still 
uncertain, and the probability is that the crop will leave 
considerable money in the South even if it is a small one, 
as the price shows a tendency to make up for any possible 
shortage. The sugar interests are in very good shape, 
and the lumber peonle are rapidly getting cars. 

The financial situation here is looking up, and money 
seems to be loosening. Collections are coming in better. 
Deliveries are getting a little better. 

There is a movement bere now to start a World’s Fair 
in New Orieans at the completion of the Panama Canal, 
which is estimated to be about 1915. Financial com- 
mittees have been appointed, and it i squite possible we 
may get things in shape, so that we can make ealcula- 
tions for this event. Certainly any improvement in river 
navigation and the commencement of active operations, 
even of the Tehauntepec Railroad through lower Mexico, 
will, either of them, tend to the immense benefit of this 
city. The American Sugar Refinery has located here 
What is probably the largest refinery in the world, and it 
will probably be completed inside of the next six months. 
The locating of it here is based on the availability of this 
port for both Hawaiian and Cuban sugars. 

All in all, there is considerable improvement in the 
situation over that of the last 60 days. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLTon.—Notwithstanding the most wonder- 
ful weather conditions which have ever been recorded 
by the Weather Bureau, it is remarkable that the volume 
of trade in the Hardware business has kept up so well, 
showing conclusively that there has been no accumulation 
of stocks in the hands of the retail dealers. Had the 
weather for the last month or two been more seasonable 
there is no doubt that sales generally would have greatly 
excelled the record of a year ago. 

While the Hardware trade has had probably less to 
complain of than any other, the general storekeepers 
throughout the conntry and retail dealers carrying mixed 
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stocks of goods have suffered severely from their in- 
ability to move lines of goods, especially dry goods, no- 


tions. boots and shoes, and such articles as depend greatly 
upon the temperature for the demand. The farmers, too. 
have had great to complain on account of the 
backwardness of their crops, and the injury to the early 
amounts 


reason 


fruits and vegetables, which always put large 
of money in circulation when they have the advantage 
of early markets. We believe, however. that the damage 
to the great staple crops of and over- 
estimated, while as to corn it has hardly been planted, 
and cannot be injured, merely delayed in growth. 
Speculation rather than actual injury to the growing 
crop has given an inflated value to wheat, though for the 
sake of the farmer we would be glad to see him receive 
the benefit of the price which unfortunately rules when 
the grower has but little to sell; and of course no one 
believes that the price will be of long duration. This 
country is too great in area to have a complete failure 


of any crop which it raises, and while in some sections 


wheat cotton is 


there may be a lessened production, in some other sections 
the crop may be normal or extraordinarily large. 

Important as are our manufacturing and mining in- 
terests, our business prosperity undoubtedly rests mainly 
upon agriculture, and with the great diversity of the 
crops there can be no general disaster to them which 
would involve all. 

According to all trade reports, the Iron and Steel in- 
dustries show no let up, and an active business is as- 
sured in at least raw material for many months to come. 
If we can only have between capital and labor fair deal- 
ing and conservatism and honesty of action, there is no 
reason to look for any change in the prosperity which has 
blessed this country for the last few years. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarpWarRE & Mroc. Company.—Despite the 
perturbations of Wall Street the Iron, Steel and Hard- 
ware markets are firm, and apparently in a healthy con- 
dition. A Canvass of the sources of supply for the com- 
ing season’s wants persuades us that the cost of manu- 
facturing material has increased, and that raw material 
is exceptionally strong. There may not be so much new 
business coming into market, but there is enough to keep 
the factories well filled up on top of old orders which 
have been delayed these many months and to enable them 
to get their order books into better shape and make very 
necessary repairs. 

Of course, the crops are not yet determined, which are 
all important factors, but wheat in this section is good, 
and corn, though somewhat late, is doing well wherever 
planted. The high prices of the last year or two have left 
a deal of money in the country banks, so that even if this 
year’s product were not so record breaking as we have 
become accustomed to, nevertheless there will be enough 
to go around, and the high prices on cotton, grain and all 
farm products seem bound to make up for any ordinary 
deficiencies. 

Railroad earnings continue good, and the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates will probably compensate for the 
increased operating expenses. A great system like the 
Burlington would hardly make a 10 per cent. advance to 
all employees unless conditions justified it, The city 
banks are making special preparations for fall demands, 
even before we have fairly shed our overcoats in the 
We have never seen them imbued with the desire 
to be quite so farehanded as this year. 

It is to be hoped that some improvement may be 
made in the currency which will prevent the annual 
squeezes and distress to which we are subjected at cer- 
tain periods. We know that rubber is getting scarce, but 
there must be some element of elasticity which can be 
employed to take its place in the business operations of a 


spring. 


great country like ours. 

Outside of other spheres than those of business en- 
The lawlessness of San 
cominittee of 


couraging signs are to be seen. 
to 
prominent men, untainted with previous political entan- 
glements. Here in Kentucky the Court ‘of Appeals has 
handed down a weighty decision in the election cases, the 
contest of which has been in the courts for almost two 


Francisco is be checked by a citizens’ 
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years. The decision was sweeping, and came with no un 
certain sound from the highest court of our State. The 
announced to be invalid, and a conspiracy 
clearly proven. The Governor will have in his appoint 
ment a long list of municipal and county offices, which 
appointees will hold at least until the next election in 
It isa triumph for law and order. 


election here is 


November. 
Umaha 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY. The 
month of May closes with trade conditions in the trans- 
Missouri region fully as favorable as could be expected. 
ef continuous rough and cool weather has re- 
work of all kinds, particularly corn plant 
backward 


A season 
tarded farm 
ing, and everything in this way is in a very 
condition. Owing to the effect of the constantly cool tem- 
perature small grains do not show up to advantage as in 
former seasons, and the growth of these cereals is very 
much retarded. 

In this section corn is the principal staple, and a great 
deal will depend upon the size and value of the coming 
season's crop, but it is entirely too early yet to form any 
kind of an opinion on this important feature. With the 
advent of warm and genial weather an altogether differ- 
ent aspect would surround the situation. It will undoubt- 
edly come all right, but is very slow and tardy this sea 
son 

The whole Western country is in good condition finan- 
cially, and outside of the annual uncertainty as to the 
extent of the coming crops there are no developments in 
sight calculated to disturb the satisfactory volume of 
business now being enjoyed by every one, 


—— 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The volume of new business is decreas- 


ing as the season advances, and spring demand is draw- 
ing to a close. Specifications on coutract orders continue 


to be freely received by the mills, but notwithstanding 
this, they are slowly catching up on deliveries. They 
are. however, from three to eight weeks behind on ship- 


ments. The supply of cars and Steel is better than for 

some time. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 

plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 

per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Carloads, to JobDETS... 0. ccc eresscrccccscnrescccrssens $2.00 

Carload lots, to retail merchantS.......++e+eeeeeeeeeeee 2.05 
New York.—Nails are being received from mill by 


more regularly and stocks are consequently be- 
coming better assorted. It is thought that most of the 
Nails bought at lower than present prices have been Tre- 
ceived in this city and with the freight advance that 
the local market will take on a firmer tons. New York 
quotations are: To retailers, earloads, on dock, 
small lots at 


jobbers 


jobbers’ 
$2.19; less than carloads, on dock, $2.55 ; 
store, $2.50. 

Chicago.—While no marked change has taken place, 
it may be said that some little check in the development 
of new business Deliveries in Western 
territory are reported to be not materially better than 
$2.18 in car lots 


is noticeable. 
heretofore. Quotations are as follows: 
to jobbers and $2.25 in car lots to retailers, with an ad- 
vance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills, 
Pittsburgh.—Specifications on contracts continue to 
come in freely, and shipments by the mills are heavy. 
The supply of Steel, and also of cars, is better than for 
some time, and the mills are catching up on deliveries. 
Some mills are able to ship out in three to four weeks 
of order, while other mills are two months 
The spring demand is pretty 


after receipt 
or more back on deliveries. 
well over, but the new volume of business is fairly large. 
Prices are unchanged, but the market very strong. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 


is 


count for cash in 10 days: 


SS Perr eee 
to retail 


At a meeting of the Cut Nail Association 


Carloads, to 
Carload lots, 

Cut Nails. 
held last week existing prices were reaffirmed. New busi- 
the mills is largely represented by orders 


ness received by 
for small lots, but specifications on contract orders con- 
. 
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tinue to come in freely. Mills are fairly well caught up on 
back orders, and are making shipments on new orders 
with considerable promptness. A concession as large as 
5 cents per keg is sometimes made from regular quota- 
tions by mills desiring business, while those that are 
still supplied with orders are maintaining regular quota- 
tions. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Car- 
load lots; to jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, 
$2.10; less than carloads to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut 
Nails at points west of and including Buffalo and Pitts- 
budgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


New York.—Deliveries from mill are being received 
much more promptly after orders are placed than for 
some time. Jobbers’ quotations have been subject to 
some irregularity, owing to Nails having been purchased 
at less than regular mill quotations. With the advance 
which has taken place in freight rates it is anticipated 
that this market will become firmer. New York jobbers’ 
quotations are on the basis of $2.30 for small lots at 
store. 

Chicago.—The demand is represented as being fairly 
active, though it is evident that new business is coming 
forward more tardily. Less complaint is heard of de- 
layed shipments due to prompter mill and car service. 
Quotations are as follows: Iron Cut Nails, car lots, to 
jobbers, $2.33; to retailers, $2.38; Steel, to jobbers, in 
car lots, $2.23; to retailers, $2.28. 


Pittsburgh.—New business has fallen off very percep- 
tibly, orders being entered at this time by the mills being 
mostly for small lots. ‘Specifications against contracts 
continue to come in freely, but owing to a more liberal 
supply of Steel and of ears the mills are pretty well 
caught up on back orders. Mills that are actively seek- 
ing new business sometimes name a concession of 5 cents 
a keg, while other mills that are pretty well filled up 
are adhering to regular prices. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; 
less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads, 
to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west of and 
including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents 
advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Mills are still busy making shipments 
on contract orders, which are large in volume. Weather 
unfavorable for field work has enabled farmers to de- 
vote more time to building fences, and the season of 
Barb Wire consumption has been extended for an unusu- 
al length of time. The market is firm, and quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots... .ccccccccccccccvccccecs $2.15 $2.45 
Retailers, carload lot8........-sccccccccccccees 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots..........++e++- 2.30 2.60 


Chicago.—Whatever headway, if any, has been made 
in disposing of accumulated orders is not apparent in 
Western deliveries. In spite of the heavy shipments 
being made there are many consumers impatiently await- 
ing deferred shipments. We quote as follows: Jobbers, 
Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60; to 
retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; re- 
tailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, 
2.75; Staples, Bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, 
$2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an ad- 
ditional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pitisburgh.—Owing to the inclement weather of the 
past month, farmers have prosecuted the building of 
fences longer than usual, and for this reason consumption 
of Barb Wire has continued later in the season than 
usual. Shipments by the mills are fairly heavy, specifica- 
tions against contracts still being received in large vol- 
ume. The market is strong, with no change in prices. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 


2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. ral. 


I EE is a os hoes vn Saved swtanees $2.15 $2.45 
es MN OU a cadens bentwerecuctésee® 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload. lots................ 2.30. > : 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Mills are slowly catching up 
on contract orders, specification shipments of which are 
heavy. The consumption of Wire for fence building has 
continued longer than usual, owing to the unfavorable 
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weather for farm work. The market is firm, and quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


SO CRIN i. 06 hho ee wks dhe avedwawd éesker $1.85 
OC CONN a dv iedndedvancdnreedddcadecewedaces 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6to9d 10 11 12812413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—A little improvement in deliveries is notice- 
able, though there is yet room for future betterment. 
Since the season is now so far advanced a quieter move- 
ment will doubtless soon be seen. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2, f.o.b. Chicago, and to 
retailers, $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—The cold wet weather this spring has 
made it practically impossible for farmers to work in the 
ground, and they have been building fences, so that con- 
sumption of Smooth Fence Wire has continued longer 
than usual, and explains the large demand still existing 
for Fence Wire. The mills are gradually catching up on 
contracts, on which buyers are specifying freely, and 
shipments by the mills are heavy. We quote, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


AGE 


DOREOUD, CRUIGROR Ss 66 5 60 0.cd canciincicd de od cesdwesace ce $1.857 
PUORENNENG CUSTUNING w 6 hide ddan 04 dé sce Weewe caencuedadceus 1.90 


Sheet Metal Products.—In a general way it may 
be stated that the market for Black and Galvanized 
Sheets continues exceptionally firm, with important man- 
ufacturers still far behind their orders. As a result, 
prices on Sheet Metal products are steady in spite of a 
slight reduction in the volume of new business. Some- 
thing is heard, however, of Conductor 
Pipe, &c., especially in the West, but business on this line 
is naturally quiet at this time of year and important 
bookings are not expected before July and August. The 
quarterly meeting of the Associated Manufacturers is in 
session as we go to press, but the opinion is expressed 
that no important changes are likely to be made. 

Bolts, Carriage and Machine.—-An advance in the 
smaller sizes of Carriage and Machine Bolts was an- 
nounced last week by leading manufacturers, the change 
amounting in the case of Carriage Bolts to 74 per cent., 
and in the case of Machine Bolts, 5 per cent. The regu- 
larly announced discounts on these lines are as follows: 
Carriage Bolts, 70 and 5 per cent.; Machine Bolts, 70 
and 7% per cent. In explaining the advance, manufac- 
turers state that it is due to the high price of material 
and the difficulty in securing adequate supplies for the 
operation of their machines. 

Bolts, Stove and Tire.—Firmness is observed in quo- 
tations on Stove and Tire Bolts, some manufacturers 
having advanced their extreme prices about 10 per cent. 
The change is ascribed to the scarcity and high price of 
Wire referred to in connection with the advance in Car- 
riage and Machine Bolts, noted elsewhere. 


concessions on 


Skate Straps.—Being confronted with the necessity 
of paying higher prices for their material some manufac- 
turers state that they will be obliged to advance their 
prices on Skate Straps the coming season. It is said that 
leather of the sort used in producing this line is unusu- 
ally hard to obtain, especially in the better qualities. 

Cotton Goods.—lIn anticipation of an unfavorable 
Cotton report indicating the probability of a short crop 
for the present year manufacturers of Cotton products, 
such as Clothes Line, Sash Cord, &c., have been suggest- 
ing the possibility of higher prices. Manufacturers ap- 
parently have good stocks on hand, as deliveries on such 
been booked recently are said to be 


business as has 


prompt. 

Carriage and Wagon Springs.—As recently brought 
out in these columns the market for Carriage and Wagon 
Springs is decidedly firm, and some manufacturers at 
least seem to be considerably behind their deliveries. An 
advancing tendency in prices has developed within a 
couple of weeks, the following quotations being fairly 
representative of the market: Black and half bright 
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Springs, $4.75 to $5 per ewt.; Bright Springs, $5.25 to 
$5.50. 


Sheet Zinc.—While quotations on Sheet Zine are still 
unchanged, a decline in the market is quite generally ex- 
pected by the trade. Such a movement often takes place 
about this time of the year, and its probability is empha- 
sized by recent declines in the price of Spelter. 


Bird Cages.—A_ withdrawal of their quotations on 
Bird Cages has been announced by leading manufactur- 
ers, and it is understood that revised schedules will show 
advances of a moderate character. 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe.—An advance has recently been 
made in the price of standard Vitrified Sewer Pipe and 
Fittings, 3 to 24 in., by the American Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is understood that other manu- 
facturers are adhering to the advance. The advance is 
attributable to increase in wages and the general good 
condition of trade. Deliveries have been retarded owing 
to the scarcity of cars, but during the past month there 
has been an improvement in this direction. The new dis- 
counts, f.o.b. factory, in carload lots are as follows: 


9 

rr erat ee re eee ee ee 2% 
x & 

NN er rer ere een ee es et 85 % 


Tacks.-—The Tack market is in exceptionally good 
condition. and is referred to by some of the manufacturers 
as in better shape than at any time for the last five years. 
There is an active demand, and with the increase in the 
cost of production there has been something of a revision 
of prices, many of which are higher than a short time 
ago. The changes are principally in papered goods, the 
price of bulk Tacks remaining without important mod- 
ification. The market in a general way is represented by 
the following quotations on leading lines: 


American Carpet Tacks...........00 cece cere eres 90 and 25 % 
Amorican Cut TACKB.....crcccccecnsevvvcccessees 90 and 25 % 
Beretien’ Cut TeGke.... .. ccc cevressecvvevccsaccces 90 and 25 z 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... ........0e cece ee eeeeeeee 90 and 35 % 
GRIMY TACKS. occ ccccrcccvccercsasecsrceorer ves 90 and 35 > 
5 6 5 dick obs o de b4ee SOS ee N Rass aes 90 and 35 % 
Peleemnare? TOEER.. oa. ccsccccvccncessseesseeessas 90 and 25 % 
Looking Glass TackS...........csececececerevecccccces 65 % 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks...........+.-++. 90 and 40 % 
Hungarian Nalig.........ccecsesccccesccnvecsees 80 and 10 % 
eI BIBER 5 ic ai nace ens ncn nash cease cose new ae einen 70% 
Peunk and Clout Malls... cs sccsecesecvesvervecvsessess 80 % 


There is not entire uniformity in the quotations made 
by the different manufacturers, but the above are fairly 
representative of prices on small lots. In many cases 
jobbers having stocks on hand are enabled to sell at some- 
what lower figures. 

Corn Poppers.—Leading manufacturers of Corn Pop- 
pers have given out their prices for the season, beginning 
June 1, the figures representing an advance of about. 10 
per cent. over those previously ruling. Following are the 
regularly announced prices on less than gross lots: 


1 quart, square, wire lid......................$0.88 per dozen. 
2 quart, svard, thaned Bd... cosceccccnescase .88 per dozen. 
ee | Teer E TOR CT Tee Eee ee 1.00 per dozen. 
RU GMACt, DOWRTS oun os Kees cesiscewedens code 1.10 per dozen. 
TS ae eee ee eae et errr tte 1.35 per dozen. 


PTT TOT TE TOT TET Te ee ee 1.50 per dozen. 

Wire Picture Cord.—The market for Wire Picture 
Cord, referred to recently in these columns as being some- 
what irregular, is said to be increasingly weak. While 
some of the manufacturers are maintaining prices others 
are offering concessions of from 5 to 10 per cent. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company.—J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., announces an 
advance from $2.50 to $3 in the list price of Stevens Tip 
Top Pistol No. 41, the discounts remaining unchanged. 


Curry Combs.—Keferring to the advance in Curry 
Combs recently made by a number of manufacturers, as 
chronicled in these columns, the assertion is made that 
their action was conservative and was rendered impera- 
tive by heavy advances which have taken place in their 
materials within less than a year, especially Handles and 
Ferrules. Sheet steel has also increased in cost, but not 
as much as brass, which accounts for the fact that 
Brass Combs carry a considerably higher percentage of 
advance. 
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Binder Twine.—The market is quiet, if not dull, buy- 
ing being below the normal. Orders have been canceled 
to a considerable extent in the winter wheat belt, and the 
estimates in the reduction in demand range much below 
last year’s consumption. The market is not strong under 
these conditions, but reports do not indicate that price 
cutting is resorted to, to any great extent. It remains to 
be seen whether the market will thus hold to the end 
with the reduction in the acreage of small grain to be 
harvested. Prices are somewhat irregular, and the fol- 
lowing may be taken as a guide to the market: Sisal and 
Standard, 9 to 9% cents; 600 ft. Manila, 12 cents; Pure 
Manila, 13% to 14 cents per pound, with usual discounts 
for large lots, central delivery. 


Rope.—The demand is fairly good, but not up to the 
expectations of manufacturers. Manila hemp has dropped 
off in price from 4% to % cent per pound during the week 
and Jute Hemp is not strong, without, however, any 
change in quotations. Cordage manufacturers appear to 
be well supplied with Hemp, which probably accounts for 
some of the weakness in the Hemp market. The Rope 
market is also somewhat weak in the mixed grades. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Pure Manila, 13 to 13% cents; B 
quality, 12 to 12% cents. Pure Sisal, 94 cents; No. 2 
quality, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 9 cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 8% cents. 


Window Glass.—Owing to the closing down of addi- 
tional hand operated factories week by week, and the 
fact that the quantity of Glass in manufacturers’ hands 
is not abnormally large for the season, the Glass situa- 
tion is improved to some extent. Inquiries are more 
numerous, but buying is confined to immediate require- 
ments. Reports have been sent out from Pittsburgh that 
the factories of the National Brokerage Company will 
not resume operations unti! November. While this state 
ment is open to question, the start will possibly be late, 
owing to the fact that the manufacturers identified with 
the company have decided not to start their plants until! 
assurance is given of more satisfactory conditions than 
developed during the last fire. Locally, demand is only 
moderate. Minimum prices recommended by the East- 
ern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as follows: 
Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 1, 1903. 
Greater New York, 90 and 10 per cent. discount on all 
sizes, single and double strength. Outside of Greater 
New York, in the Eastern District, prices are not uni- 
form, ranging from 90 and 5 for single and 90 and 10 
per cent. discount for double, to 90 and 15 for single, and 
90 and 20 per cent. discount for double, according to lo- 
cation of territory. Minimum prices recommended by 
the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as 
follows: Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 
1, 1908: 90 and 10 per cent. for single and 90 and 15 per 
cent. discount for double strength Glass. 


Paints and Colors.—Unsettled weather conditions has 
restricted the purchase of lead products to some extent, 
the demand for White Lead in Oil being only in fair de- 
mand. As a rule, manufacturers of mixed Paints have 
been very well satisfied with their business since the first 
of the year, while some makers state that their sales do 
not come up to the same period of last year, owing to the 
backwardness of the season. White Lead in Oil is quoted 
on the basis of 500 Ib. or over, at 7% cents per 100 Ib.; 
less than 500 Ib., 8 cents per pound, with a rebate of 4 
cent per pound for lots of 12 tons and over. 

Linseed Oil.—The increase of the price of Seed re- 
sulted in an advance in Oil of 1 cent per gallon early in 
the week. In anticipation of higher prices a few contract 
orders were placed, but anticipating requirements was 
not indulged in to any extent. Jobbing demand is re- 
stricted to immediate requirements. On the new basis 
New York quotations for jobbing lots are as follows, ac- 
cording to quantity: City Raw, 45 to 46 cents per gallon; 
Out of Town Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil 
is 1 cent a gallon over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Demand has been light on a de- 
clining market at this point. New York quotations are 
as follows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 62 to 6214 
cents; Machine Made Barrels, 62% to 63 cents per gallon. 
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Jim West’s Ability. 


Showing how a lazy clerk was awakened to 
his possibilities and found out that his own job 
was just as good as anybody else’s. 


THE 


BY WESTMOUNT. 
‘6 IM! Are you ever going to get up? 
and snowing out. 


It’s 7 o’clock 
You've been late every morning 
this week; now see if you can’t get down on time for 
once in your life.” 

“Oh, I’m awake and just going to get up. 
need to yell at me like that. Snowing out! Great Scott, 
will the decent weather never come. Late again, too. 
I don’t see why I can’t fall into a soft snap like some 
of the fellows I know. They can sleep until 8 o’clock, and 

here I 


You don’t 


have to be down at that dirty ware- 

Lazy house by that time. Tied down to a time clock, 
Jim. too. I guess I’ll chuck the whole bloomin’ 
thing and hike out West. There’s no chance 

for a chap drudging along here in a _ big ware- 


house where the boss never knows half the people who 
work for him. He doesn’t know how we work all day 
filling orders, but only sees our time record and thinks 
we are all loafers. 
own, 


I wish I owned a business of my 
I wouldn’t mind working hard then. I’d see some- 
thing for it.” 

The above was the usual grumble that took place 
every morning while Jim was getting out of bed and 
into his clothes. He was employed in a large wholesale 
Hardware house at $10 per week. He was a sharp boy 
and could do good work when he felt like it, but his be- 
setting sin was laziness. He would get ambitious fits 
once in a long while—when he happened to get taken to 
task for some mistake—but as soon as he saw that his 
position was safe he drifted back into the old rut again. 

It happened to be just near Christmas, and as New 
Year’s was the time that the increases were given out for 
the next 12 months Jim began to hustle round and look 
busy, with the faint hope that some of the superfluous 
cash in the treasury might flow his way. 

* * * * * * + 

The salesmen were all in from their different terri- 
tories for the yearly conference with the directors of the 
house; also for the purpose of “brushing up” their 
samples, and incidentally to partake of the hospitality 
of the firm in the way of a sumptuous banquet given in 
their honor by the company. Now it happened that one 
of the travelers—Jack Bryce—had occasion to visit the 
floor on which Jim was employed, in order to see a new 
line of Planes that had recently arrived 
from the manufacturers, and in 


Jac« Bryce’s look- 


Advice. ing around for some one to show him 
where they were kept he spied Jim. 
“ Pardon me, old man, my name’s Jack Bryce. I rep- 


resent the house in ——. Might I trouble you to show 
me where the —— Planes are kept?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Jim, who looked up to a travel- 
ing sulesman as something superhuman, and felt highly 
flattered that one of them should condescend to speak to 
him in such a familiar way as “old man.” He not only 
showed him where the Planes were kept, but went with 
him and took down parcel after parcel, at the same time 
explaining the mechanism in such a way that Bryce 
became interested in him to the extent of asking him 
how long he had been in the employ of the house. Jim 
told him that he had been there just about a year. 

“What branch of the business do you intend to work 
up to—salesman?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir. I don’t think I could ever 
learn to sell goods, I’d like to be a traveler, but I don’t 
think I have the ability.” 

“ Ability! Young fellow, any chap who has an ounce 
of good common horse sense and a pound of ambition in 
his whole makeup can learn to sell goods. I know you 
have the brains all right, from the way you demon- 
strated those Planes to me. As to the ambition, that rests 
with yourself.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel very ambitious in this job. Nothing 
but plug away from 8 in the morning till 6 at night, and 
only have notice taken of you when you make mistakes. 
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Doesn’t matter how hard you work for the firm, your 
salary is just the same at the end of the week as if you 
loafed all the time. Now, if I had a business of my own 
or some interest in it, so that the harder I worked the 
more money I’d make, I don’t think I’d ever feel tired.” 

“So that’s the way the land lies, is it? Looking for 
a regular feather bed and a peg to hang your hat on while 
the money rolls in, eh? Weli, my boy, let me tell you 
that you'll look a long time before you get a managing 
director’s job without plugging for it. The proverbial 
ladder is very long, and as we haven’t got wings yet, the 
only way to get to the top is to climb, and the sooner 
you start on that journey the sooner you'll reach the 
resting place up above. I once had happy dreams of a 
milk and honey job without an owner coming along and 
begging me to accept it, but the boss got after me one 
day and told me that if I’d do more work and less dream- 
ing I’d get along better. He gave me a long, fatherly 
talk, pointed out the possibilities there were for hustlers 
in this world, and explained that just so soon as I proved 
I was worth it my salary would go up. Well, I had a 
hard time trying to fight against laziness, but I won out, 
and from that day to this I’ve put my whole mind on my 
work, with the result that I’m now fixed with this firm 
in a nice berth. Now, my friend, take a little advice 
from one who has been through the mill. Settle down 
and do the very best you can in the job you've got. The 
man who can’t work well for his boss will never make 
good for himself. Try it for a while and see.” 

o* * * od ok * & 

This talk seemed to stick to Jim somehow: it filled 
him with new ambition, and his work seemed easy that 
afternoon. He thought it all over that night in bed and 
decided to give his job a good, square 
trial aud see just what was in it, then 
fell asleep feeling better than he had 
for quite a while. Getting up the next 
morning also seemed easier, and the world had a brighter 
look altogether. 


Turning Over 
a New Leaf. 


The next day his ardor was somewhat 
cooled and things didn’t come so easily, but he fought 
against the old grumbling habit, and after the first week 
it was plain sailing. 

* ok * * * 2 * 


About six months after the above incidents had hap- 
pened Jim was rather surprised to receive a command 
from the sales manager to report to him immediately 
after lunch, and began to wonder what he had done to 
bring down the wrath of that worthy personage upon 
his own humble head, and although he was sure that his 
work had been at least 

what 


fairly satisfactory, it was with 


might be termed fear and trem- 
Signal bling that he knocked at the door of the 
Promotion. manager’s private office. 


“Sit down, Mr. West, and I'll explain 
briefly why I sent for you. As you no doubt already 
know, our business in certain sections has increased so 
heavily that some of our representatives find it impossi- 
ble to cover their respective districts as thoroughly as 
we would like, and we are selecting several young men 
from the warehouse to help them out. I’m glad to say 
that there has been a great improvement in you in the 
past six months, and as our Mr. Bryce agrees with your 
floor manager that you have the ability and expressed a 
desire that we should send you out as his assistant, I 
have decided to give you a trial. Your salary to start on 
will be $15 per week and expenses, and I might mention 
incidentally that there is no limit on salaries in this firm, 
and it rests entirely with yourself as to what you make in 
future. Report to me at this hour, one week from to- 
day, when I will give you your railroad ticket and ex- 
pense money enough to see you through. Good-day.” 

* * * * * * * 


Jim did no more work that day, and it took him about 
24 hr. to get over the shock. He went on the road and 
made good, and he claims that Jack Bryce is 
responsible for his success. That may be or 
may not be. He had the ability to make good, 
but needed somebody to wake him up. 

It is not the job so much as the man who holds it 
down that counts in the long run. 


Makes 
Good. 

































































THE LEONARD SYSTEM FOR BUYERS. 


N connection with the catalogue cabinet manufactured 
by Leonard Mfg. Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
shown in Fig. 1, a card system is provided as illustrated 
in the accompanying cuts, which represent the cards re- 
duced in size. These sample cards are filled out to in- 





Fig. 1.—Leonard Catalogue Cabinet. 


dicate the manner in which they are designed to be used. 
They are of uniform size, 4144 x 6% in., printed in black 
on heavy white paper. 


Catalogue Finding List. 


In Fig. 2 is shown the card for finding catalogues on 
file, ruled for the names of firms and the bins in which 
the catalogues are accommodated. In the illustration 
the letter division is shown to be To to Tz. On the cards 
furnished for actual use this space is left blank, to be 
filled in with letters to correspond with the division made 
by the user:of the cabinet. The cards are filed in the 
small drawer of the cabinet. 


Cross Index for Articles. 


For finding the names of all manufacturers of any one 
article or line shown in the catalogues in the cabinet, 


* serves FINDING LIST FOR CATALOGUES 


To to Tz (Make the came division of letters that 1s made in the card inden) 


NAME OF FIRM CATALOGUS In 
on WO. . 


Toledo Tinware Mfg Co. 


Troy File Works 


Townsend, C.C. & EP. 


ee 





Fig. 2.—Finding List for Catalogues. 


or the name of any manufacturer who makes a special 
article, cards like the one shown in Fig. 3 are provided, 
the card in this instance being devoted to Tinware. This 
card should «contain the names of all manufacturers of 
Tinware wuose catalogues are on file. The cross index 
cards may be arranged behind those of the finding list 
cards above referred to in the same drawer, which has 
space for more than 1200 cards. 


Cost Price Cards. 


The line to which the cost price card, Fig. 4, is de- 
voted is Tin Pails. The columns to the right are devoted 
to the names of firms and addresses, below which are par- 
ticulars as to the date, terms, cash discount and freight 
allowance. The figures beneath represent net prices, as 
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list prices can be found in the catalogue cabinet. It is 
suggested it will be found convenient if each firm’s 
number of each size of each article quoted is writ- 


ARTICLE 


| Gross Index for Artioles 
TINWARE | cetsicscs nar ve interstices 


eat items they custain, Thesecards 
will then show many places 
x Use Separate Cards for each article and f where theenme articies 
fle wader proper letter may be bought. 


National Enameling and 
lamping Co. 





lig. 3.—Cross Index for Articles. 


ten in red ink just above the net price, as the numbers 
are not subject to frequent change. The net prices and 
numbers will aid in checking invoices, pricing inventories, 
settling disputes, &c. The last of the three columns to 
the extreme right may be used for the retail price; the 
second column for quantity or wholesale price, and the 
first for the cost price, which would presumably be the 














ARTICLE be 
i i « 
| _ ==, Hs |Bgle | 
|| Tin Pails | 332/44]!4/5; 
35S" jealee 
| | Tin Pails | 32 9/35/24/2! 
se3\~ }* 2/43 
COST PRICES glo B2\S=\ 57 
| | s 8) t 
Use hast columns for setling os s 3 x 
| if desired <& |= al|Oo 
| 





| ate OF OFFER 5-10] 5-12] »-10} _| 
————e 99+ 99+ 99 | 99 + 








| 
reowe 6 tt} 


1 
_ceen orocover | 2-10] 210} 00 | 3.10 





| FReieny 


SSS 








__4 pint, covered, gross | 3.00 | 3.25] 3.50 | 4,00} —— 135 








_f yuart, | 4.00) 4.25¢ _ =) 








Fig. 4.—Cost Price Card. 


lowest price quoted in the other columns. These cards 
afford an accurate comparison of prices in buying goods. 


Movement of Stock. 


To show which goods are selling readily and those 
which are slow in moving, the card illustrated in Fig. 5 
is provided. This indicates, in the first column, the quan- 
tity of Tin Pails purchased from January to July. The 
next two columns show the stock on hand July 1, and 
the quantity ordered on that date. With continued use 


MOVEMENT OF 
STOCK OF 





Fig. 5.—Movement-of-Stock Card. 


the card will show what may be considered a minimum 
and maximum stock of each size, according to sales, 
which would be apt to vary with the season. 


The Cabinet. 


The cabinet is made of solid oak, with quarter sawed 
front, finished in golden oak, highly polished. It is 32 
in. wide, 24 in. deep and 63 in. high, outside measure- 
ment, and is mounted on strong ball bearing casters. The 
upper cupboard is divided into nine compartments, each 
8 in. wide and 13% in. high, extending back the entire 
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depth of the case. This is designed for bound volumes, 
those too thick being placed on top of the cabinet. The 
upper drawer is divided into 18 compartments, each 
9% in. long by 4% in. deep. It is intended for small 
envelope catalogues, postal cards, &c. The second drawer, 
containing 12 compartments, each 9% in. long by 7% in. 
deep and 3 in. wide, is for standard 6 x 9 in. books. 
The small drawer to the right contains the card indexes. 
Just below these two drawers is a sliding shelf, which 
can be used as a work table. The other drawers are ar- 
ranged for various sized catalogues, the bottom one, for 
instance, having only one partition, designed for the 
largest catalogues lying flat, size 2014 in. long by 12% in. 
wide, inside measure. Each bin is numbered, and the 
numbers on the drawer pulls include the numbers on the 


bins. 
> o____—_- 


THE NATIONAL RETAIL CONVENTION AT 


BOSTON. 

W H. BENNETT, 40 Dearborn street, Chicago, II1., 

e who with G. R. Lott is in charge of the special 
train which will leave Chicago with Western visitors to 
the convention of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion at Boston, June 18 to 21, issues a circular in 
which particulars are given concerning various railroad 
rates for the journey, including Chicago to Boston and 
return direct, Chicago to Boston and returning via New 
York, and Chicago to Boston and returning via New 
York and the Jamestown Exposition. The tickets via 
Jamestown are limited to 60 days, with stopover at Ni- 
agara Falls; Boston, 10 days; New York, 10 days; Phil- 
adelphia, 10 days; Baltimore, 10 days, and Washington, 
10 days. The Chicago special train will leave that city 
at 1.45 p.m. on Saturday, June 15, from the La Salle 
street depot over the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad, and delegates can be picked up at Toledo, Ohio, 
at 7.50 p.m., and at Cleveland at 10.30 p.m. the same day. 
It is expected to spend one day at Niagara Falls, leaving 
there Sunday evening for Boston. The headquarters of 
the party in Chicago will be at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Jackson Boulevard and Dearborn street. Those expect- 
ing to board the train at some other point should com- 





: LocaTion-OF 
CHICOPEE FALLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company’s Location Map. 


municate with Mr. Bennett, who will then make arrange- 
ments to send a card, advising in regard to the berth or 
section reserved on the train. 


F. Alexander Chandler, who is secretary of the Boston 
committee in charge of arrangements for the convention, 
reports that accommodations are being made for an at- 
tendance of 1101 at the annual ladies’ night banquet, 666 
covers being set in one of the large halls of the Ford 
Building and 435 in another. The musical programme on 
this occasion will be furnished by a woman’s orchestra 
and vocal club. The tickets are already meeting with 


a large demand, and the guests will include all of the 
visiting delegates of State retail Hardware associations, 
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as well as many representatives of the manufacturing and 


jobbing trade of New England. Mr. Chandler also states 
that the membership of. the New England Association, 
which will hold its annual convention during the same 
week, has increased about 60 per cent. in the last eight 
weeks. i 
The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., issues a very cordial invitation to convention 
visitors to come and inspect its extensive plant, and in 
this connection has sent out the map reproduced here- 
with, somewhat reduced in size. This will be recognized 
as a unique evidence of the enterprise shown by many 
manufacturers in keeping their plants and products con- 
spicuously before the trade. It will be observed that the 
map indicates the location of Chicopee Falls and the 
distance it is from Boston, New York and Albany, the 
time occupied in making the trip, &c. The card of the 
company accompanying the map informs the recipient 
that the company’s “ latch string is always on the weather 
side.” 
———_~++e—__. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers pice-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, <c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From Dry & CHICKADONZ, Kimball, Kan., who have 
succeeded to the Hardware, Implement, Vehicle and fur- 
niture business of U. S, Kelsey. 


From Buck & GREENE, St. Albans, Vt., who have 
bought out the plumbing business of E. R. Hazard, and 
conduct a combined Hardware and plumbing establish- 


ment. 


From R. B. Hopson, who has recently opened a new 
Hardware and House Furnishing Goods store at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


From MICKEL, FRAZIER CoMPANY, Woodbine, Iowa, 
which has succeeded the Hardware firm of Mickel & Mc- 
Euen. 


From Mitter, Gates & Co., Headrick, Okla., which 
has pureliased the Bonebrake-Hightower stock of Hard- 
ware and Implements and the Hardware, Implement and 
furniture stock of B. C. Majors. The members of the 
new firm are F. M. Miller, Ben Gates and B, C. Majors. 

From THE BomMar-SUMMERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Louisville, Ky., which has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $20,000, and will handle Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Paints and Oils, Sport- 
ing and Athletic Goods. The store occupied by the new 
company has been equipped throughout with Warren 
shelving. The incorporators are H. V. Bomar, G. A. Metz 
and C. M. Summers. 


From RicHarpson & Sons, LIMITED, general commis- 
sion merchants, 51a Billiter Buildings, Billiter street, 
London, E. C., England, who have recently incorporated 
their business, and with the greater facilities now at com- 
mand are desirous of extending the number of lines 
handled by them. They will be pleased to receive cata- 
logues and quotations from American manufacturers of 
Hardware lines who wish to do a European and British 
Colonial trade. 


From LIGHTHISER HARDWARE CoMPANY, Baltimore, 
Md., which has just opened for business with a full line 
of Hardware and Tools, 


From NicHots Wire Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
jobber of Bale Ties, Nails and other Wire products, who 
would like to hear from manufacturers of goods that can 
be handled to advantage in connection with these lines, 
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Export Trade Topics. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON EXPORT TRADE. 


Eighth Article.—FOREIGN DRAFTS.—( Continued.) 

Foreign exchange varies, not only according to the 
state of the money market and the law of supply and 
demand, but according to the time that the bill has to 
run. That is, in general, according to the length of time 
that must elapse before the returns from the bill arrive 
back in London or New York, as the case may be. Thus, 
if the rate for a sight draft on London be quoted at $4.83 
to the pound sterling, as it happens to be as this is writ- 
ten, a similar rate for a 60-day bill (60 days after sight) 
will probably be about $4.78. In other words, interest is 
reckoned at about 1% of 1 per cent. per month. And at 
the same time that a sight bill on London is quoted at 
$4.83, a sight bill on some other part of the world might 
be quoted as low as $4.80, because it is estimated that 30 
days must elapse “ beyond London,” or, say, two weeks’ 
mail time out to place of destination and two weeks more 
for the returns to reach London. There are various other 
considerations which also affect rates of exchange. All 
usually are for the account of the customer, and the 
necessity of drawing the draft in a sufficient sum to real- 
ize the anticipated amount is evident enough. 


Modifications That May Be Introduced in Drafts. 


Other details connected with the drawing of foreign 
drafts ought to be mentioned. In the cases of drafts on 
Australia and some other parts of the world there is 
what is called the “ Colonial clause,” which ought to be 
included. This simply specifically provides for the col- 
lection from drawee in addition to the face of draft of 
the cost of bill stamps, interest, &c., and obtains for the 
draft rates of exchange as though it were drawn directly 
on London. 

Similarly a clause is sometimes written in drafts on 
new or unusual markets, unfamiliar or undesirable to 
New York bankers, specifying payment by drawee of in- 
terest and collection charges up to approximate date of 
arrival of returns back in London. This also is designed 
to secure London rates of exchange, which are always 
the best available, even other English cities commanding 
slightly lower rates. But all such clauses first ought to 
be thoroughly understood and agreed upon between 
manufacturer and customer, otherwise disagreement and 
friction is sure to result. 


‘*In Case of Need’’ Clause. 

One phrase, however, it is mose desirable to incorpo- 
vate in drafts whenever the drawer has either his own 
London office or has a competent, trustworthy local agent 
in the immediate vicinity of the city on which draft is 
drawn. This is the “in case of need” clause, and advises 
the bankers who present the draft to drawee to refer to 
the nearby local agent in case of any trouble over pay- 
ment, or advises the London bankers through whose 
hands the: bill had passed on its journey from this 
country to apply to the drawer’s London office for advice 
ar assistance in case of similar difficulty. 

When Drafts Are Protested. 

In case drafts are not paid or are not accepted in 
accordance with instructions given to transmitting banks, 
such drafts are always protested and the presenting bank 
telegraphs its London correspondent, to whom alone it is 
responsible; it in turn cables the New York bank who 
passed them the documents, and the latter promptly de- 
mands the refund by the manufacturer of the amount 
for which the bill was sold or discounted, further pre- 
senting in due course an account for protest fees and 
cable and other expenses involved. There is but one 
thing to do in such cases—pay it promptly. It will often 
be found that protest occurred through some technicality 
or misunderstanding or because errors had been made in 
invoices, or otherwise. ? 

A protest of a draft does not by any means always in- 
dicate that the amount involved is a final loss. Usually 
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the customer should immediately be cabled for an ex- 
planation, and sometimes the New York bank should be 
asked to cable instructions to present again. When the 
customer for any reason positively refuses to pay or is 
unable to pay, then the manufacturer must be guided 
by circumstances and his best judgment. The goods, it 
must be remembered, are the bank’s so long as it retains 
the bill of lading. The local bank may be instructed 
through its New York correspondent to offer reductions 
or allowances or otherwise compromise with drawee, to 
sell the goods locally to the best advantage, to return 
them to America or to forward them to some other 
customer elsewhere. 

It is often desirable to avoid selling by auction at 
place of first destination if it can well be avoided, for it 
is a frequent trick of some dishonest merchants, particu- 
larly in the Orient, to refuse drafts in the expectation 
that goods will be so sold, afterward buying them in at 
much less than original cost. In the same way instruc- 
tions may be sent, always through the New York bank- 
ers who have started the documents on their travels, in 
regard to accepted drafts that have been refused and 
protested. A bank protests immediately. It sometimes 
happens that the debtor is a little slow and makes no 
account of one or two days’ delay, 

It should be noted that in some countries nonpayment 
of an acceptance authorizes an immediate petition in 
bankruptcy against the delinquent debtor, and in any case 
much more can be accomplished on the ground. Foreign 
bankers may usually be trusted to put the papers into the 
hands of a competent local attorney for action, if in- 
structed to do so, in fact to use intelligent discretion in 
handling such cases under instructions. 


How Documents Should Be Forwarded. 


Foreign drafts need not be discounted unless pre- 
ferred. Bankers will forward them for collection if de- 
sired. In some cases the manufacturer will wish to for- 
ward his documents directly to his customer, for instance, 
when goods have already been paid for. In any case the 
use of duplicate documents should be understood. Dupli- 
cates are thought necessary on account of the many 
perils of foreign mails and to obviate the great delay and 
possible loss that the destruction or miscarrying of one 
document would mean. A complete set of the documents 
is therefore sent forward by one mail, and the duplicate 
set by the next succeeding mail. 

Bills of lading or in fact any other valuable docu- 
ments or even important letters destined for foreign 
countries ought invariably to be registered. It is some- 
times amusing to note the American disinclination to 
use the registered mail. The additional cost is very 
small, the protection secured considerable. Further, 
drafts and documents must always be promptly prepared 
and forwarded either to bankers or to customers as may 
be necessary. 

The bills of lading must reach the consignee or be at 
his disposal at least as soon as the goods themselves and 
no delay should be tolerated in dispatching them. If bills 
of lading are forwarded through a bank, with or without 
an accompanying draft, the customer should be immedi- 
ately notified of the facts, and the triplicate copy of in- 
voice sent him with general information as to the ship- 


ment. 
(To be continued.) 
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FRANK S. Bicter, who for the past 20 years has been 
with the Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich., 10 
years as secretary, has resigned. Mr. Bigler sailed June 
5 on the steamer Statendam for a brief vacation in 
Europe, and on his return, about the middle of July, will 
become associated with the Upson Nut Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


THE PITTSBURGH AUTOMATIC VISE & Toot COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of the Pittsburgh line of 
Vises, has recently placed its St. Louis, Mo., business in 
the hands of the Southwestern Engineering & Supply 
Company of that city. The Southwestern Company will 
carry a large supply of the Vises in stock and will be in 
position to fill all orders promptly. 
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THE GIFFORD-PiINEL COMPANY. 


HE GIFFORD-PINEL COMPANY, 140 Pearl street, 
Boston, Mass., for whom David B. McIlwaine, 42 
Broadway, New York, is agent, has recently been organ- 
ized, and has just issued a well printed illustrated price- 
list showing the Contractors’ and Quarrymen’s Tools 
which it manufactures. These include Contractors’ Picks, 
Timber, Beam and Stone Tongs, Tools for pneumatic 
machinery, Hammers of all kinds, Road Roller Picks, 
Steel Construction Tools, Chisels, &c. The company calls 
special attention to the quality of its products, which 
will be offered under the G-P brand. Mr. McIlwaine is 
also agent for the Pittsburgh Shovel Company, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
——_+e____—__ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


STUDEBAKER Bros. Mra. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Catalogue No. 268, devoted to Dump Wagons, Farm 
Carts, Street Cleaners’ Carts, Hand Carts, Street Sweep- 
ing Machines, &c. 

De Witr Wire CLotH Company, 299 Broadway, New 
York: Catalogue No. 76, relating to Wire Cloth and Net- 
ting, Rope, Sash Cord, Guards, Office Railing, Copper 
Cable Lightning Rods, Screen Wire Cloth, &c. 


FELTON, Sistey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogues 
devoted to Varnishes and Colors, Paints, Fillers, Enamels, 
Stains, Wax Polish, Varnish Removers, Furniture Pol- 
ish, &e. 


E. R. ALLEN FouNpry Company, Corning, N. Y.: Pam- 
phlet illustrating and explaining the Boss Potato Digger. 

OLIVER CHILLED PLow Works, South Bend, Ind. : Llus- 
trated Catalogue E of Walking, Sulky and Gang Plows, 
Eveners, &c. The catalogue is accompanied by a sepa- 
rate price-iist. 

RoyaL Gas Ligut Company, 210 E. Kinzie street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue No. 4, illustrating and describ- 
ing the Royal Gem Systems of Lighting, also Chandeliers, 
szamps, Globes, &e. 

THE Stuart & Peterson Company, Burlington, N. J.: 
Catalogues Nos. 211, 213, 214 and 216, covering appli- 
ances for chemists, druggists, bottlers, butchers, soap 
manufacturers ; Hot Water Stoves, Stills, Retorts, Steam 
Vegetable Boilers, Filter Boxes, Tilting Kettles, &c. 

THE Hupson Mre. Company, Hudson, Mich.: Cata- 
logue of Hudson Bicycles in women’s and men’s models: 
also Bicycle accessories. 

E. Howarp WatcH Company, Waltham, Mass.: Cata- 
logue illustrating, listing and describing a line of Gen- 
tlemen’s Watches. 

THE Snow & Petrretit Mre. Company, New Haven, 
Conn.: Printed matter relating to Joe’s Marine Reverse 
Gears and Friction Clutches, Yacht Cannon and Boat 
Specialties, Nail Clippers, Nail Pullers, Key Rings, Au- 
tomatic Shoe Lace Exhibitors, &e. 

NATIONAL Mre. CoMPANy, Sterling, IIL: Catalogue en- 
titled Ornamental Ideas, devoted to illustrating and de-- 
scribing Half Surface Door Butts, Nos. 350 and 400, the 
latter being the latest design. 


Royat Mre. Company, Lancaster, Pa., Herbert Por- 
zer & Co,, 149 Church street, New York, representatives 
in New York City and the New England States: Printed 
matter illustrating a line of Grinders or Tool Sharpeners ; 
also a pamphlet entitled Practical Talks About Practical 
Grinders. 


THE MeRRIAM Mre. Company, Durham, Conn.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of Cash and Bond Boxes and other tin 
goods. It includes Cash Boxes of a variety of types and 
sizes; Covered and Open Document Boxes; Bond Boxes, 
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Stamp Boxes, Otlice Boxes and Cash Tills; Post Office 
Boxes and Postal Card Boxes; Billhead Cases, Envelope 
and Card Holders; Rules 
and Paper Folders and Check Cutters; Mail Delivery or 
House Letter Boxes; the Hubbard Voucher File; Boxes 
for Safe Deposit Vaults; Makeup Boxes for theatrical 


Cases Carbon Paper Cases; 


purposes and Fishing Tackle Boxes. 

Hetnz & MuNScCHAUER, Buffalo, N. Y.: Catalogue and 
price-list, relating to Zero, Buffalo, Polar and Enameled 
Refrigerators. 

Owosso Mre. COMPANY, Mich. : 
logue and price-list of Owosso Snow Shovels. 

Ney Mrc. Company, Canton, Ohio: Illustrated cata- 
logue No. 18, referring to Hay Carrying Tools and Equip- 
ment, Merchandise Carriers, Hoists, Lawn Mowers and 
Rakes, Barn Door Hangers and Rail and Hardware Spe- 


Owosso, 1907 cata 


cialties. 

M. A. Love Mra. Company, Rockford, Ill.: Illustrated 
eatalogue and price-list of Iron Lift and Force Pumps, 
Iron, Brass and Brass Lined Cylinders, «ce. 

KirK-Latty Merc. Cleveland, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogue of Juvenile Express Wagons, Veloci- 
pedes, Barrows, Coaster Wagons, Bob Sleds, &c. The 
company lists the Hercules All Steel Wagon, which is 
an addition to its line, and has made a number of im- 


COMPANY, 


provements in its Comet Hand Car. 
Rome Mre. Company, Rome, N. Y.: 
issued May 1, covering its regular lines of Nickel Plated 
Copper Ware and Brass and Copper Specialties. 
ENcLIsH & Mersick Company, New Haven, 
Illustrated catalogue of an extensive line of Automobile 
Fixtures, Forgings, Mountings, Trimmings and Interior 


Catalogue E, 


Conn. : 


Fittings. 
Srark Mero. Company, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia: 
Forty-first annual catalogue of Ice Skates, containing 


also rules for the game of hockey. 

J. R. Dawson Mra. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Cat- 
alogue No. 17 of household and office Wire Goods for all 
purposes, in bright silver, luster and gilt finish. 

WINoNA Wacon Company, Winona, Minn.: Catalogue 
No. 16, illustrating, describing and listing Rushford and 
Winona Wagons. 

Betrinc Company, Baltimore, Md.: Booklet, 
referring to Stitched Cotton Duck Belting. 
Broadway, New York: June 
catalogue, with special refer 


GANDY 
price-list, &C., 

BuTLER Bros., 495-497 
issue of “ Our Drummer ” ; 
ence to summer leaders, sporting goods and Fourth of 
July supplies. 
Heights, Ill: 
8. covering its 


CANEDY-OTrtro Mrc. Company, Chicago 
Leather bound descriptive price-list No. 
line of Forges, Blowers, Drills, Chucks, Tuyere Irons, 
Countershafts and Blast Gates. 
— ee 

THE AMERICAN Mro. & NoveLtry Company, Erie, Pe. 
has gotten out an attractive little souvenir in the shape 
of an aluminum comb. It carries the suggestion that 
the merchant recipient “Comb out an order for good 
wood goods.” The company is manufacturing Extension 


and Sectional Ladders and Household Woodenware, such 


as Clothes Bars, Wash Benches, Ironing Tables, Skirt 
soards, Pastry Boards, &c. 
ENTERPRISE ENAMEL COMPANY, Bellaire, Ohio, 


THE 
aaa Crown Roaster was described in our issue, May 16, 
finds that the word Crown in connection with an article 
of this sort has already been copyrighted by another 
manufacturer, and the company has therefore decided to 
change the name of its Roaster to the Corona, under 
which stvle it will hereafter be known. By the ingenious 
method of construction the bottom of this Roaster cannot 
touch the oven, so that meat may be cooked until tender 
without burning, the cover keeping every whiff of grease 
and moisture inside. 

THE SHENANDOAH Steet Wire Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y.. announces that Hazen Brown has been elected vice- 
president and general manager, succeeding W. W. Gibbs, 


deceased. 
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Hardware Window Display 


NINTH ARTICLE. 

HE adaptability of Sporting Goods to attractive win- 

dow display and the profit to be derived by Hard- 

ware merchants from this popular line were referred to 

in the last article of this series. We are presenting in 

Fig. 27 an illustration of a window devoted to Fishing 

Tackle, a tine which is now seasonable in many sections 
of the country. 

A Suggestion for Our Readers. 


In this connection we would call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that they can greatly aid us in the 
preparation of window display matter for our columns if 
they will send us any descriptions and illustrations of the 
methods they employ. It is by no means necessary to 


Fig. 26.—Rough Sketch Submitted with Description of Fishing 
Tackle Display. 


send descriptions of full windows, as any little ideas and 
devices that have been found available for use and suc- 
cessful in attracting the public and advancing the inter- 
ests of the store will be highly acceptable. While our ar- 
ticles are fully illustrated we do not need drawings or 
photographs of special merit in order to get the results 
desired. The roughest sketches and poorest photographs, 
accompanied by an explanation giving a list of the ar- 
ticles displayed and other particulars, will enable our ar- 
tists to make a finished and creditable drawing. 

For example, a short time since we received the rough 


Fig. 27.—Window Display of Fishing Tackle Based on Fig. 26. 


sketch indicating methods of displaying Fishing Rods 
shewn herewith. 

Our correspondent also sent us in connection with this 
very crude drawing some particulars as to the ar- 
rangement of the display, explaining that the horizontal 
Rod in the foreground was supported against the glass 
of the window by two other Rods used as props, while 
coils of Fishing Line, with a sample card of Hooks, Flies, 
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Artificial Bait, &c., were suspended from it. He also 
stated that Rods were stacked like guns in the background, 
with another rod lying horizontally across the stack, 
while two full length Rods, with Lines and Reels at- 
tached, were placed diagonally in the window. He also 
mentioned other articles used in the display, such as Bait 
Boxes, Fish Baskets, Nets, &c., and described their posi- 
tion in the window. With the drawing thus submitted 
and the explanation given our artists were able to evolve 
the finished picture of the window exhibit presented in 
Fig. 27. 

Our readers will thus understand that from very 











Fig. 28.—An Inviting Freezer Display. 


rough sketches as well as from poor photographs we are 
in a position to prepare very satisfactory pictures of win- 
dow exhibits and ideas, and we shall therefore be glad to 
be favored with anything in this line in accordance with 
the suggestion already made. 


Freezers Attractively Presented. 


There is no more effective way to display Ice Cream 
Freezers than to show one in connection with a table 
tastefully set with fresh linen, china, silverware, &c., for 


Fig. 29.—Display Rack Made of a Child’s Rolling Hoop. 


serving ice cream and cake. The Freezer should be open 
nearby and seem to contain a quantity of appetizing 
cream, which, of course, must be imitated, as the real 
cream could not be kept from melting. Cornstarch pud- 
ding would afford an excellent substitute for ice cream 
to be used in this way. As shown in Fig. 28, the display 
is embellished by a couple of potted plants and other ac- 
cessories of a cozy corner. The Freezers illustrated are 
not priced, but this could be done by cards tacked on the 
tubs, at the discretion of the merchant. 


A Rack for Small Articles. 
A convenient piece of window equipment for use from 


time to time can be made by taking an ordinary child’s 
rolling hoop and covering it with some plain colored ma- 
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terial, either cloth or paper. Cloth is better, as it is more 
durable. On the outer surface of the hoop, as shown in 
Fig. 29, hooks may be screwed in at regular intervals on 
which a considerable variety of goods may be: hung for 
display. The device should be hung from a hook in the 
ceiling of the window by a small brass or nickel chain, to 
which the hoop may be attached by three short lengths to 


























Fig. 30.— 


A Corn Popper Window. 


keep it in a horizontal position, as illustrated. As here 
shown, it is used to support a considerable assortment of 
commonplace kitchen utensils, but it is adaptable for the 
display of a variety of small articles. 


Display of Corn Poppers. 


The very attractive exhibit of Corn Poppers repro- 
duced in Fig. 30 is an excellent example of the display 
of an article in connection with its product. As will be 
observed, a large quantity of freshly popped corn fills a 


deep pan in the center of the window, above which three 
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Three Spring Circulars of the 


Poppers are stacked. Other Poppers are arranged about 
the window, some being hung from a wire in the back- 
ground, while the artistic effect is heightened by the use 
of festoons of threaded corn, such as are often seen on 
Christmas trees. 


(To be continued.) 
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FLY SCREENS 


‘ Season of 1907. 


In sizes to fit most places 
And prices to fit most purses 


Adjustable Window Screens 


VICTORY BALL BEARING “Easy running’”’ eo a a na 
1oin, 18in. 20in. 22 in Heiont wipte price eee. = ¥ in. 5 ply, .10 :.00 
$9.50 $10.50 $1150 812.50 Winches 21 to 33 inches Jo cts. each J E€ B. SPECIAL 
GREAT AMERICAN “Rams like a bike’’ 4 «** 21 to 33 — A good light hose of good stock. 
15 in. 17 in. 19 in. 21 in, _— 23 to o “ %in 3zply, .10 5.00 
$9.50 $10.60 $11.60 $i2.50 3 x to > = “ 3 in. 3ply, 22 6.00 
*Hi ” Pr Pm on ¥ E B WIRE BOUND 
ware age ye 23 to 37 47 The same grade bound with 
1. . . bd ‘ “ , 
$7.00 $7.50 $8.00 - oe ” yo Pere ae 
GILT EDGE “A — high wheeler”’ . A heavy four-ply hose—our best 
16 in. 18 in. Special Screen Doors seller. “Yin. 4ply, 24 7.00 
Py} oo $6.60 $7.00 MASCOT 


Three Panel Screen Doors, “} $I. 50 


OUR 1784 “Honestly built” Antique Oak Finish . 
12 in, 16 in. 
8450 84 ‘6 85.00 Five Panel Screen Doors, $ 
OUR I. X. L. “An easy — Natural Wood Finish . } 2:25 each 
52 In. 16 in. Four Panel Screen Beste 
‘ oF.00 83 26 me “e Antique Oak Finish . 
OLD GREEN ‘Best for the price’ The four and five panel jae are very strong 
12 in. 14 in, 16 in. and well finished. 
$2.98 83.18 $83.38 


Sizes ) 2 ft. 6in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
2 ft. Sin. x 6 ft. Sin. 


The Sohn E-Bas assett AG , 


754 Ghapet S1,- 320 State St. 


John 2B. 


EFFECTIVE SPRING 
STORE CIRCULARS. 


E have several times had the opportunity of calling 
attention to the efficient advertising methods of 

the John E. Bassett & Co., New Haven, Conn. In a re 
cent issue we reproduced several spring advertisements 
inserted by this firm in the daily papers. Herewith “re 
reproduced three equally timely one-page circulars, which 
the firm is using in pushing its sales of Lawn Mowers. 
Fly Screens and Garden Hose. These circulars are not 
only inclosed in correspondence, invoices, statements, &c., 
but are also exceedingly convenient to hand to inquirers 
in the store. Each affords practically all needed infor- 
mation as to its particular line, and although clear and 
emphatic is so neat and unobtrustive as to command the 
most respectful attention. It may well be believed that 
the tactful use of these circulars will save time, not only 
for customers, but for clerks as well, and afford a cus- 
tomer something tangible to carry home and refer to in 
considering his requirements. It can hardly be doubted 
that this sort of service tends to the greatest possible 


sales. 


number of 
> +> ——. 


organization of the Council Bluffs Sheet 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
competitive 


THE recent 
Metal Company, furnishes an in- 
teresting solution for the difficulties that 
sometimes arise between the tin and sheet metal working 
departments of Hardware stores in the larger cities and 
the principal Hardware 
Bluffs, which include P. C. DeVol Hardware 
Paddock-Handschy Hardware Company and 
each ran a sheet metal shop in connec- 
tion with its business. Noting the saving that might be 
effected in buying and expense if all of this business 
were consolidated and operated under one management, 
the sheet metal interests of the several concerns named, to- 
gether with that of the Grahl Petersen Company, manu- 
facturer of cornice and sheet metal work, were merged 
into the Council Bluffs Sheet Metal Company. The new 
company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, and plans are being made for the construction 
60 x 100 ft., for its ex- 


towns. Formerly stores in 
Council 
Company, 


Charles Swaine, 


building, 


GARDEN HOSE 


Season oF 1907. 
Every foot we sell represents 
full value for what you pay. 


NORTH STAR per with 
Good for the price and warranted = feet avztle 
for the season. % in. 3ply. § ./0 $5.00 
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A fine hose for high pressure, 
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WALLABOUT 
Made of high-grade stock— a new 
brand. % in. ply, .15 

COUBLE DIAMOND 
Our old stand-by. Lots of real 
rubber in it. \%in.3ply, .18 9.00 

DOUBLE D COTTON 

The highest grade of cotton hose 

blue stripe. ¥% in. 

































}$2.50 each 


2ft. 8in. x7 ft. 
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x 7 ft. 
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New Haven, Covwn. 


Bassett & Co., 


clusive occupancy. Since its organization all contracts 
for tin and sheet metal work secured by the Hardware 
stores is sublet to the new company. The officers are as 
follows: Theo. N. Petersen, president; Charles Swaine, 
vice-president; E. L. Duquette, secretary; George Hand- 
schy, treasurer. 
















































A NOTABLE TUBE RACK. 


ETER A. FRASSE & CO., 92-94 Fulton street New 
York, have recently built an immense Tube Rack 
at their Tube and Steel warehouse, 142-144 Worth street, 
which they believe to be the largest rack in existence for 
earrying a merchant stock of Tubes for distribution to 
the trade. This house, established in 1816, is the Eastern 
distributer of Shelby Steel Tubes, made by the Shelby 
Steel Tube Company. 

Although the rack here illustrated was designed and 
constructed to contain seamless Steel Tubes, general in- 
terest in the various structural features is justified owing 
to its adaptability for holding equally well other kinds 
of Tubing, Rods, Shafting, Bar Iron, Tool Steel, Bar Steel 
and kindred materials, with possibly some modifications, 
that may suggest themselves according to the specific use 
to which a rack of such character may be put. 


Outline of the Rack. 


The rack, Fig. 1, is 54 ft. long, 14 ft. high and built of 
yellow pine and spruce timber. The sizes of bins are 
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Subdivided and Graduated Space. 


From front to back the rack is 16 ft. deep and is di- 
vided into four sections, the first two of which are 3 ft. 
deep, the third 3 ft. 6 in. and the last two each 4 ft. 6 in. 
deep, thus properly sustaining any length of Tubing from 
3 ft. 6 in. up to pieces 16 or 18 ft. long. These uprights 
are firmly secured by pieces separating one from the 
other on both ceiling and floor to keep them apart, so that 
if the racks should become released from the ceiling they 
would still be held and protected from a front and back 
motion. 

Gallery Foot Waik. 


The rack has a gallery 7 ft. from the floor, reached by 
means of stairs at each end, the intermediate footway 
greatly assisting in the passing of material from the floor 
to an employee on the upper tier. The gallery is 30 in. 
wide and is built of 144-in. yellow pine. The supports 
that sustain the footing are of 6 x 14% in. timbers bolted 
to the first two uprights every 8 in., which are apparently 
amply sufficient to support the weight. There is also a 





Fig. 1. Tube Rack Adaptable 


graded laterally, starting with a 6-in. separation at the 
front and ending with an 18-in. opening at the rear of the 
room. Each space from floor to ceiling is 12 in. high. 
By grading the sizes it is possible to use the smaller 
spaces for small sized Tubes and so on up the larger 
spaces for the larger diameters of Tubes. The upright 
timbers are 2 x 4 in. and 4 x 4 in., every fifth upright 
being of 4 x 4 in. material. This method strengthens the 
rack against any side sway tendencies. Every five up 
rights are so bolted together in the center as to keep that 
section from spreading and so on throughout the entire 
length. Each single upright is separated both at top and 
bottom by a %-in. strip, to keep them apart. 
Precautions Against Water Damzge. 

The cross pieces upon which the Tubes rest are made 
of 5<-in steel rods and are 12 in. apart, the first opening 
being 3 in. from the floor so that in the event of fire and 
the floor becoming wet or damp, the stock in the bottom 
racks will not be damaged. Above the rack and below 
the ceiling is a waterproof roof of tarred roofing felt hav 
ing a board foundation, which, supplemented with the 
tarpaulins spread by the Fire Underwriters’ Salvage 
Corps in the event of fire, back and front, would amply 
protect the entire contents from water damage. 





i/so to Rods, Bars, Shafting, éc 


guard or handrail of 14-in. wrought pipe bolted to the 
large iron columns, as a precaution against accident. 


Designating the Spaces. 


The openings in the rack are lettered from the ceil- 
ing to the floor, A to M, inclusive, designating individ- 
ually each of the 13 spaces. The letters extend the en- 
tire length of the rack, and are numbered from the front 
end horizontally up to 40, making 520 distinct recep- 
tacles for material, so that with the assistance of, two 
charts one can readily determine the exact. location of 
any size of stock. 


Method of Utilizing all Space. 


This detail is especially helpful whenever it becomes 
necessary to store any given size in two or more places 
which is frequently the case whenever there is a larger 
quantity of certain sizes on hand than there is room for 
in their proper places; a condition that is constantly 
varying and cannot be foreseen. Long experience has 
taught that it is much better to have a larger proportion 
of the smaller spaces for material than of the large bins, 
as it is better to use two or three spaces for a size rather 
than to have one large space only partially filled. 
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Factors of Safety. 

The 4 x 4 in. upright timbers in the rack are let into 
the ceiling, imparting additional strength; the interven- 
ing 2 x 4 in. timbers, however, are not mortised into the 
ceiling. In the building containing this rack there is a 
brick wall directly beneath the rack, which is an addi- 
tional factor of safety. The rack is 5 ft. from the back 
wall, which permits of the use of the wall space for stor- 
ing on end bars of tool steel, encircling the entire rack. 
The rack itself is in a room, 50 x 80 ft., and being 5 ft. 
from the rear wall, leaves a space of 21 ft. from the 
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Chart Helps. 

Fig. 1 illustrating the front of rack is a view looking 
toward the front of the warehouse. Fig. 2 is a partial 
view of one of the charts indicating the bin spaces and 
size of Tubes, both diameter and gauge of metal. Fig. 3 
is a subsidiary chart by means of which various sizes 
temporarily out of their proper place and put in the near- 
est available section or sections are instantly located. 
By the use of the latter chart it is possible to intelli- 
gently use all the space in the rack in extreme cases, its 
efficiency depending solely on the care with which it is 





























Fig. 2. 





Chart Showing Plan of Rack Bins 
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Fig. 3 


front wall, which gives ample space to turn the tubes be- 
fore pushing them into the various subdivisions. 
Traveling Crane. 

In front of the rack is an overhead traveling crane, 
with a differential block which will lift from the truck 
at the curb up to 2 tons of material, depositing it any- 
where inside the building adjacent to the rack, and with 
the assistance of a cradle lifting it to a position in front 
of the rack so that material can be readily put away. 
The rack when the illustration was made contained, it 
was estimated, about 200 tons of tubing. 

Tube Cutting Equipment. 

The facilities for cutting Tubes in accordance with 
specifications include eight cutting off machines, there 
being two Circular Saws, three Hack Saws, one Fox cut- 
ter and one cutting off lathe for facing and removing 
any burr on the Tube. 






Section of Chart Locating Excess Stock Stored in Other Bins 


kept. Given a rack constructed on these principles and 
the charts here shown it is a simple matter to handle a 
large stock of any analagous material, without unneces- 
sary loss of time, and also know instantly whether a 
wanted size is on hand. 

a 


EnsIGN, Bickrorp & Co., Simsbury, Conn., have been 
succeeded by Ensign-Bickford Company, which has ab- 
sorbed the Climax Fuse Company and has established 
New York offices at 261 Broadway. The company will 
manufacture all varieties of Climax Fuse, and will keep 
up the brand the same time continuing 
the production of the lines of Ensign, Bickford & Co. 
The officers of the new corporation are R. H. Ensign, 
president; J. R. Ensign and H. S. Chapman, vice-presi- 
dents; C. E: Curtiss, secretary, and L. S. Ellsworth, treas- 
arer, 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE BICYCLE. 


BY S. M. 8. 


HE Bicycle is recovering its hold on the public and the 
volume of sales is becoming greater each year. In 
1904 it was estimated that the total number of Bicycles 
made in the United States was a scant 200,000, and of 
this amount a large number were shipped abroad on ex- 
port orders. In 1905 the figures ran up to 300,000 Bicy- 
cles, and the manufacturers began to show more live in- 
terest in the line. When, however, in 1906 the sales 
reached the half-million mark, it didn’t take a large 
amount of shrewdness to see that the tide had turned in 
earnest, and that the Bicycle had gained a place in public 
favor that was destined to be permanent and lasting. 
The factory managers conservatively estimate that for 
1907 the sale of Wheels will reach at least 750,000, ‘and 
plans are well under way for turning out this amount. 


Right Now Is the Time for Hardware Merchants 


who are planning to make an effort to capture the Bicycle 
trade of their section to bestir themselves. The riding 
season is at hand and it is high time that they were 
informing the public that they are in position to supply 
them with easy running Bicycles. A full line of Bicycles 
will attract attention to any Hardware store. They can 
be had in any color, grade and equipment, and in sizes to 
suit all ages. From this latter fact alone the importance 
of carrying a full line of Wheels is apparent. 

The wise Hardwareman will do well also to put in a 
few rubber tired Velocipedes, as they come under the 
same general class and are likely to prove a most profit- 
able venture. Bicycle Sundries also yield a profitable 
trade at this seasdén, especially when displayed in an at- 
tractive manner. Lots of Hardware merchants have no 
idea how much a line of up to date Bicycles and Sundries 
will improve their trade and prestige, as well as add to 
their bank account, simply because they never have tried 
selling them. 


Bicycle Window Display. 


Of course, a great deal depends upon the manner in 
which Bicycles are presented to the customer, the method 
of floor and window display, and the ease with which 
they may be shown up and handled. If the Hardware- 
man would catch the passing Bicycle trade, he should by 
all means make a Bicycle window display. It’s by the 
show windows that the majority of people learn each 
year of the approach of the riding season, and the 
chances are that the effect of an attractive window dis- 
play will be felt immediately by the owner of the store. 
Observation proves that this applies in the country as 
well as in the city. 


The Reasons Why. 


There are reasons why the Bicycle is again in popular 
public favor. One of the reasons is that the price has 
struck rock bottom, and even at the present low prices 
the Bicycles sold to-day are the best equipped and most 
scientifically constructed mounts ever made. Another 
reason is that as a durable and practical machine, 
adapted to a great variety of useful purposes, the Bicycle 
is safe, sure, economical and always ready. Its first cost 
is only a fraction of any other conveyance, while the cost 
of keeping it is practically nothing. Its value as a money 
saver can perhaps be best appreciated by those who have 
occasion to journey to and from home to business a cer- 
tain number of times daily. A little calculation will 
serve to show how soon a Bicycle, as a substitute for 
street car service, can be made to pay for itself. 

As a means of exercise the Bicycle brings into alert 
and healthful activity every nerve and muscle of the 
body. It moves with its rider like a thing of life, and 
adds to the mere physical exercise the exhilaration of 
rapid flight in the open air, and the interest of constantly 
changing scenes. 7 

The public is out and ready to spend money for Bi- 
cycles. If merchants are wise they will get a line of 
Wheels worth selling, place them where they can be seen, 
and then shout—business is as sure to come as sunshine. 
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THE CLERKS’ BOOK, 


NEAT pocket volume, 54 x 4 in. in size and contain- 
ing about 100 pages, is “ The Clerks’ Book,” written 
by Frank Farrington and published by the Merchants’ 
Helps Publishing Company, Delhi, N. Y. The price is 25 
cents, postpaid. The scheme of the little book is suc- 
cinctly stated in the preface of the author, who declares 
that while no end of books have been written for mer- 
chants, there are but few for their employees. This book 
is written with the express purpose of helping the clerk 
and tells things which will interest him more than any 
one else. Needless, to say, however, the ideas will be 
quite as interesting and suggestive to employers as em- 
ployees. The author well suggests that the book should 
not be read entirely through at one time, but should be 
taken in small doses and digested. There is no attempt 
to write a connected treatise, practical suggestions and 
maxims in epigrammatic form being merely collected. 
The following paragraphs afford an excellent idea of the 
contents of the volume. 


There’s as much in the way you treat customers as in the 
goods you give them 


Every man knows more about something than you do. Get 
your acquaintance to talk to you about that something. That's 
the way to learn things. 


Keep your individual expenses on a cash basis. There is only 
one rule for the man on a salary, and that is, ‘“ Pay as you go.”’ 
If you can’t pay, don't go. 


It doesn’t pay to recommend goods a bit higher than they 
will stand. A customer fooled that way once won't give you a 
second chance. 


Greet every customer as soon as he comes in. If you can't 
wait on him at once, at least find out if possible what he wants, 
so as not to keep him waiting needlessly. 


There’s a right way to do everything about the store. It 
seems to be human to pick out the wrong way first. At least 
see that you do not make the same mistake twice. 


You clerks ought to be the most careful readers of the store’s 
advertising. If you’re not, that advertising will lose half its 
effect. 


You can do a lot toward keeping the store from being “ just 
out” of things. Watch your part of the stock like a hawk. 


When you see customers passing you by and taking the 
trouble to get another clerk to wait on them, just take the 
trouble to find out how the other fellow does it. 


It’s a wise clerk who takes pains to know more than he is 
expected to know about the goods he sells. 


Learn when you have said enough about the goods you are 
selling. Know when to stop talking and leave it to the customer. 


Don’t abuse the privileges which the proprietor accords you. 
Privileges are to be used, not misused. They are yours by cour- 


tesy rather than by right. 
——s>-e—___ 


STIMULATING SALESMEN’S EFFORTS. 


N calling attention to the remarkable record of the 

plant for March, F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 

a short time since sent their traveling force the stimulat- 

ing and appreciative letter given below. It will be ob- 

served that due recognition is given to the work of the 

salesmen, while the importance of intelligent and well 
directed energy and industry is also emphasized: 


We produced goods and shipped during March at the rate of 
over $2,000,000 per annum. 

Some thought it could not be done; others thought it could; 
still enough knew it could be done to do it. The busy man is 
always in demand. The busy company is sought, rather than the 
company that has done something, or that is going to do some- 
thing in the future. 

Therefore, every traveler who has lifted a catalogue in the 
battle for the largest business in our history, aggregating consid- 
erably over a Pump a minute, and a corresponding number of 
Hay Tools, &c., aggregating more than a finished implement 
every half minute, has won a victory for himself and for our 
company. 

Our reports disclose a record of every representative. Some 
have larger territory than others. You are individual producers. 
The whole work, however, has been remarkable. Individual 
production in the way of order getting and introduction is a 
commendable feature, and the man who has it is seldom without 
rwork. 

It goes without saying that you have the gratitude of the 
management and office for the success of the month, and the de- 
termination of every one to push on to greater things will receive 
proper appreciation. We hope the above will be encouraging to 
you as it has been to us. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The firm of Case & Frazier, Magnolia, Iowa, has been 
dissolved and succeeded by the Case Hardware Company, 
of which D. R. Chambers is manager. 

The Daum & Helm Hardware Company has been 
formed to conduct the Hardware business in Allegheny 
City, Pa. The incorporators are Ernest C. Daum, John 
G. Helm and Edward Helm, all of Allegheny City. 


The Itasca Hardware & Furniture Company, Itasca, 
Texas, has recently been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000. The incorporators are T. C. Carlisle, M. C. 
Easter, W. R. Carr, E. A. McElroy and M. A. Thomas. 


McIntosh Hardware Company, Kalispell, Mont., is en- 
larging the stock of its branch store at Eureka, Mont. 
The company also has a Hardware stock at Whitefish 
valued at about $5000, which it intends to close out. 


The Carroll County Hardware Company, Berryville, 
Ark., has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $25,000. J. N. Reff is president of the concern and E. 
B. Hinchman, manager. 

The C. Trautman Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
Hardware store was destroyed some weeks ago, has pur- 
chased property 72 x 123 ft. at 1716-1718 Sidney street, 
and is having plans prepared for the erection of a ware- 
house of slow burning construction. It will be three 
stories in hight and will cost about $15,000. 


August F. Metzler, Mackinaw, IIl., contemplates the 
addition to his stock of General Hardware, a line of Bug- 
gies and furniture, and for the accommodation of his ex- 
panding business is about to build a new brick store- 
house, 42 x 86 ft., two stories in hight. 





C. C. Macke has succeeded Young & Knode in the 
Hardware business at Hebron, Neb. 

The Tucker Hardware Company, Hot Springs, Ark.., 
has recently been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The following officers have been elected: S. W. 
Tucker, president; H. W. Watson, vice-president; E. L. 
Huddleston, secretary. 


Mr. McGregor has sold his interest in the McGregor- 
Farr Hardware Company, Burlingame, Kan., to Mr. Mi- 
ner. There is no change in the style of the concern. 








Empfield, Leonard & Co. have succeeded to the Hard- 
ware and furniture business of Empfield & Leonard, 
Anselmo, Neb. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Billings & Spencer Company's Hammers. 


Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., hes 
added to its well-known line of hammers a new line of 
plain eye and jewelers’ riveting hammers, the high quality 
of which is especially emphasized. They are drop forged 


of high grade hammer steel and polished all over. The 
handles are of clear hickory, thoroughly seasoned. The 


company has recently issued a circular illustrating, de- 
scribing and listing this line, and referring also to the 
round and octagon pattern machinists’ hammers, which 
it manufactures in ball pein, straight pein and cross pein 
styles. 


Perolin Dustless Sweeping Compound. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William street, 
New York, has completed arrangements for the exclu- 
sive selling agency for Perolin throughout the United 
States. The company states that Perolin is the original 
fireproof sweeping compound, invented 50 years ago by 
a German chemist and long a standard article in Ger- 
many. It is said that it will not only settle and absorb 
the dust disturbed by sweeping. but that it will, owing 
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to chemical properties, clean, brighten and preserve car- 
pets, rugs and floorings aud save curtains, tapestries, pic 
tures and furniture from much soil and discoloration. Pero 
lin is a compound of the consistency of a coarse meal 
containing chemical oils, and where used avoids the ne 
cessity of continual scrubbing of wood and kindred sur- 
faces. In use a train is laid across one end of a room, 
whether on carpet or parquet floor, and the substance 
swept over the floor surface of whatever character, in- 
stead of sprinkling and then sweeping it off. The result 
is an absorption of dust particles, germs, &¢c., as the Pero- 
iin is swept along. Among its component parts is a pow- 
erful disinfectant for destroying disease germs charac- 
teristic of dust and, it is said, leaving the air purer and 
in a more wholesome condition, in addition to a cleaner 
It is put up in tin lithographed canisters to re 
tail profitably at 35 and 60 cents each, and in 100 Ib. 
drums. 


tloor. 


Resawed Box Shooks. 

The high price of lumber has resulted in many manu- 
facturers seeking to reduce in some way the cost of box 
shooks. George W. Dinsmoor, West street, 
Lawrence, to meet this demand is making a spe- 
cialty of resawed shooks from *% to % in. in thickness. 
It is stated that this thickness is great enough for many 
lines of goods, where heretofore much thicker shooks 
have been used. By the use of resawed shooks a mate- 
rial saving is effected not only in th® cost of the shook, 
but in freight as well. resawed shooks Mr. 
Dinsmoor makes a specialty of two colored printed 
shooks, which combination, it is stated, permits of many 
attractive designs being used. He is prepared to furnish 
promptly white pine box shooks of any size. 

———_-@—___—__ 


The Improved Duplex Model Comptometer. 


99_29 


am Ome 


Mass., 


Besides 


The Comptometer, made by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill, is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. While retaining all of the improved features of 
previous models, the new Duplex is provided with a raised 
dial which has been enlarged and elevated to bring the 
figures announcing the result of calculations into full 
view from any position. In former models the dial was 
located in an angle of an offset at the front of the ma- 
chine, which afforded a less conspicuous view of the fig- 
ures. Considering the wide range of work done by the 





The Improved Duplex Model Comptometer. 


machine, including as it does arithmetical] operations in- 
volving addition, subtraction, division and multiplication, 
its mechanism js not intricate or complicated. Its opera- 
tion is also simple. The depression of keys correspond- 
ing to the numbers to be added causes the total sum to 
appear on the register dial. With each repetition the 
sum jis correspondingly increased up to a fina) limit of 
9,999,999 for the eight column machine. The only lever 
movement necessary is a single pull of the side lever upon 
completion of an addition or other calculation, to set the 
dial back to zero. The Comptometer is designed for serv- 
ice in general office accounting and relieves much of the 
drudgery of such work. It is light and easily handled, 
being 5 in. high to top of keys, and weighing 15 Ib. 
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Keystone Insulated Range Boiler Cover. 


The insulated range boiler covering shown in the ac- 
companying cut is put on the market by H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, 100 Wil- 
liam street, New York. The 
cover is made of a thick layer of 
Keystone hair insulator, faced with 
asbestos on the side next the boiler. 
It is covered with a canvas jacket, 
provided with hooks, so that it can 
be fastened in place on the boiler 
by lacing with wire. The covering 
is furnished ready to apply, can be 
put on in a few minutes and keeps 
the heat in the boiler, where it is 
required. It is pointed out that the 
covering will keep the water hot 
when the fire is low and keep the 
kitchen cool during the hot summer 
months. The cover is furnished 
in two sections, complete with wire 
for fastening. When applying, the 
long first placed over 
the boiler laced with wire. 
The second, or lower, section is 
then put on and laced. If de- 
sired, the cover can be painted 
with gold or aluminum paint, 
or finished in any color to 
harmonize with the surroundings. 

ee 


section is 
and 


Keystone Insulated ., 
Range Boiler 
Cover. 


The Brown & Sharpe Pocket Scriber. 


The pocket scriber shown in the accompanying cut is 
of a new design and is provided with a removable point 
which can be reversed in the handle. This gives added 
convenience to the tool and insures safety when it is 
desirable to carry it in the pocket. The point is tempered 


Brown & Sharpe Pocket Scriber. 


and is held in the handle by a four-jawed chuck, by 
which it can be set concentrically and held firmly in any 
position. The handle is knurled for a finger grip and is 
provided with a hexagonal head to prevent rolling when 
the tool is laid on the bench. The scriber can be closed 
for carrying to about 3% in. in length. It is manufac- 
tured by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


The Easy Can Opener. 


The F. W. Loll Mfg. Company, Meriden, Conn., is put- 
ting on the market a new can opener, as shown in the 
cut. It consists of a cast iron handle, to which is riveted 
a nickel plated blade of high grade steel. The tool differs 
from the accepted practice of can openers in that its 


The Easy Can Opener. 


motion is the reverse, pressing downward, causing the 
blade to cut. It is stated that the Easy can opener, as 
it is called, leaves no sharp edge to cut the fingers after 
a can is opened. 

——— ++ e__—_—_- 


The Anchor Washing Machine, 


S. MeGranahan, Davenport, Iowa, is offering the wash- 
ing machine shown herewith. It is a high speed, 
light running rotary machine, having both balance wheel 
and crank. The dasher is reversed by two beveled gears, 
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working alternately at top and bottom, the gears being 
entirely covered. ‘The dasher reverses with comparatively 
little lost motion, turning and re-turning with one revolu- 
tion of the crank. To each revolution of the crank the 
balance wheel revolves at about the*rate of 200 revolu- 
tions per minute, which is referred to as giving such a 
momentum to the wheel that when the dasher reverses 
there is no jerking or unsteadiness to the running. The 
washer tub is made of cypress, and has corrugated sides 
and bottom. The hoops and castings are all aluminum 


‘or Wash'ng Machine, 


bronzed. The main frame and half of the gear covering 
is cast in one piece. The machine has the improved 
dasher, and, it is pointed out, the dasher post does not 
project through the bottom of the block. 


a a oe 


The Magic Churn. 


The Magic barrel churn, here shown, is an addition 
to the line of the American Woodenware Mfg. Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. It is fitted with the company’s new patent 
drop steel forged cover, which, it is asserted, does away 
with warping, splitting or breaking. Attention is also 


called to the fact that there is no cast iron about the 


The Magic Churn, 


churn, and the manufacturers regard it as practically in- 
destructible. Every cover is said to fit exactly, admitting 
no leak. Three sizes are made: No. 0, holding 6 gal. and 
weighing 31 lb.; No. 1, holding 10 gal. and weighing 36 
Ib., and No. 2, holding 15 gal. and weighing 44 Ib. 
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Sterling Vegetable Peeler. 





N. R. Streeter & Co., Rochester, N. Y., represented in 
metropolitan territory by W. H. Jacobus, 155 Chambers 
street, New York, have put on the market the Sterling 
vegetable peeler, the accompanying illustration showing 
a 16-in. motor driven machine, but which 
equally well with hand power by the addition of a wood 


can be used 
handle placed as provided in the rim of the flywheel. The 
that 
in time and drudgery, the economy in material peeled ag- 
gregates 20 to 25 per cent. in competition with the ordi 


manufacturers say regardless of the great saving 


nary knife peeling operation. The quantity of potatoes 


or other vegetables that each size of machine is capable 





Sterling Vegetable 


Peelcr with 


Votor Attached 


of treating at a time is peeled in 
machine with one attendant doing the work usually ac 
complished by 15 turnips, 
can be prepared for cooking in the same machine. The 
working parts consist principally of a cylinder mounted 
on a stand, open at the top, having a cover with a hop 
per into which is The 
At the bottom is a revolving disk 
which, producing a centrifugal 


t> seconds, the 26-in. 


girls. Carrots, onions, &c¢., 


thrown the charge of potatoes. 
cylinder is stationary. 
motion, throws the po 
tatoes against the sides of the cylinder, agitating them so 
that as the disk 
every part of the potato strikes cylinder and disk. 
Both disk and cylinder are coated by a secret process 
with a waterproof coating of diamond flint, producing 


a surface similar to very coarse sandpaper, which scrapes 


revolves 200 to 300 


times per minute 


the skin off as the vegetable strikes it. While some of 


these machines in constant use have shown no appre 
ciable depreciation, the replacement of disk or cylinder, 
the makers say, is both easy and inexpensive. The pat- 
ented method of attaching the abrasive material consists 
in the use of an enamel baked on at a high temperature, 
which fuses the flint cutting surface into the enamel, mak- 
ing one body and producing a sharp pointed interior prac- 
tically indestructible. Full instructions accompany each 
machine for setting up, proper speed, &c. 
troduced through the which is dis- 
tribured over the revolving potatoes, keeping both vege- 
tables and machine clean. Waste water runs out of the 
back of the iron stand into a suitable receptacle or sewer 


Water is in- 


hose on the cover, 


connection. Potatoes can be put in while the machine is 
in motion, there being no necessity for stopping any 
power driven machine. When potatoes have been suf- 


ficiently revolved the door outlet is opened and they drop 
into the receptacle, finished so far as peeling is con- 
cerned, although it is more economical to cut out bruises, 
decayed portions or deep eyes by hand rather than lose 
the waste resulting from a longer stay in the machine. 
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The manufacturers claim for this mode of treatment that 
vegetables are not bruised, will not discolor by standing 
or in cooking. 


that 


The machine is run at comparatively low 


speed, ©o vegétables are not 


with force 
agitated and 

These peel- 
ers are made in 13-in. diameter cylinder, for hand power 


ouly ; 16 in., for either hand or power, and 20 and 26 in., 


thrown 


against the eylinder sides, but are gently 


the skin removed by the fine flint surface. 


for power only, the requirement of the three power ma 
chines being 44, % and “*, lp. respectively. 


125, 140, 140, 175 


The shipping 


weights are respectively and 245 Ib. 
each. 


— +~-e_—____ 


Millers Falls Miter Box No. 41. 

Millers Falls Company, 28 Warren street, New York, 
has added an improvement to its No. 40 miter box, in the 
arrangement to miters and 

It will be found 
the manufacturer 
In addition to the above arrangement, the box 


accurately cut all bevels, 
ingles shown in the accompanying cut. 
particularly useful in jointing flooring, 
explains. 
is adjustable at once to the various required angles, and 


heing provided with a deuble shelf or rest, it will cut 





Villers Falls 


Miter Bor No. 41. 


either a right or left angle with equal ease. The box is 
iron and steel, japanned, with bright 
parts polished and nickel plated. Either 


saw can be 


made entirely of 
a panel or back 
used 


Clutch Screw Driver. 

The cluteh screw driver shown in 
shown in the catalogue of F. W. Loll Mfg. Company, Meri- 
The provided with a clutch which 
holds the head of the screw, whether flat, round headed 
or machine screw, so that 


the illustrations is 


den, Conn. tool is 


it can easily be started without 
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Clutch Screw Driver with Sereu 


Fig. 1 


in Clutch. 
the preliminary boring of a starting hole or a blow of a 
While the right hand holds the handle and the 
left hand the spring just below 


hammer. 
the clutch, a pull of the 
handle opens the clutch, which is held in the position by 
the left hand right The 
release of the Once 


started on the work the clutch is easily released, leaving 


while the inserts the screw. 


spring sets the screw in place. 





Fig. 2. 


Clutch Screw Driver 


with Spring Drawn Back Showing 
Bit 


the tool to work like any ordinary screw driver, or the 
work may be completed with the clutch holding the screw. 
The screw driver is made of steel, with highly polished 
handle, and in three sizes, 12, 8 and 5 in. It is also fur- 
nished with square end to fit any brace, in 12 and 15 in. 
sizes. 






















A New Armory Decapper. 


The Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of cartridge reloading tools, has just put on the 
market a new implement for use in military armories or 
other places where great quantities of 30-40 U. S. Krag 

r 30 U. S. Springfield cartridge shells are reloaded. The 
seaman will be catalogued as the Lightning decapper. 
It is 2 ee for expelling the spent primers from 
30-40 U. S. Krag and 30 U. S. Springfield shells that have 
































































A New Armory Decapper. 


























been fired. It is claimed by the manufacturers that 
20,000 shells may be readily decapped in 10 hr. With one 
stroke of the plunger the primer is expelled and the shell 
ejected. It is made to be clamped to a bench or table, 
thus leaving both hands free to handle the shells, and 
takes up but little space. The frame is made of cast 
iron, sufficiently strong. It is japan finished, the plunger 
and pin are made of steel, there is nothing to get out of 
order, and with proper care it is stated should last a life- 
time. 

——__ 9+ _____ 


The Ohio Steam Cooker and Combination Hot 
Air Oven. 


The Ohio Cooker Company, Toledo, Ohio, is offering 
the steam cooker and combination hot air oven shown 
herewith, the illustration being broken away to show the 


interior construction of the device. It is designed to 
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roast and brown meats, bake cakes, pies, bread and bis- 
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cuits in the lower compartment, while in the upper part 


it cooks by steam. 
burner of an oil, 
making a saving in fuel 
lined with heavy metal. 

oven, 
steam compartment, 
compartments is tight. 


up the side partition, 


All this is accomplished over one 
gas or gasoline stove, at the 
and time. 
There are three shelves in the 
adjustable to different spaces, 
The partition separating the two 
The 
the same as in ordinary 


same time 
The oven part is 


and two shelves in 


heat from the flame goes 


ovens, and 


then comes out at the lower side and radiates throughout 


the oven, 


the oven. 





giving an even heat. 

side provides draft and the same 
The doors are hung on brass hinges, 
water reservoir in the bottom is all double seamed and 


An opening in the lower 
temperature throughout 
and the 






The Ohio Steam Cooker and Combination Hot Air Oven. 


heavily 
and copper tanks, 
blows 10 min. 
water. 
the top of the cooker. 
and 13% in. 
14% in. square for 


before the 
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Sperm, Crude aaeccnscteae 59 @6) - —_ = — on 4 @! s 
Natural Winter... ee n » to 5 Ib cans....... (a2 do 
Bleached Winter...........0+. 75 @i6 In 12% to 50 } cans . @! 9 
Bleached Winter, Extra....... @.. | Spirits Tarpentine— ® gal 
Tallow, Prime soscccccccccect GOL | Im OF Bbls......000000- . 6e@6t 
Whale Camda. ...ccosscescvoccse 3% @% In machine bbls.. 6 @6i% 
Natural Winter veveee 6 GMT Glue— ym 
Bleached Winter...........++. 48 @ig Cabinet 12 @l5 
Extra Bleached Winter......50 @5l icman “dene "ote oud 9 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained.. 32 ass | Extra White 18 ai2h 
Light Strained Ce | Foot Stock, White vessel? @14 
oe rthe 7 ; 26 “ce Foot Stock, Brown 9 @ll 
Cove . =a, Ci ylon LP th ya § sy | German Hide........-++.eeeeeees 12 Be 
Cochin #10 @10% vont Th. etesdenceuanscodepnesenees 10 ae 
Cod. Domestic. Prim % @38 ? sassnsesesenesesenss 6 
of eae val ~ "9 @i2 oe. a beinousbenecwanneds : 2 eu 
Red. 47 @50 Medium BERD. occ ccccsccdvcoes 
Sapo YT @™% Gum Shellac— Pm 
Olive Italian bbis., Yellow..85 @1.00 | Bleached, Commercial ‘ 45 (a6 
Neatsfoot, Prim 56 (@57 Bone, Dry 5 @ 37 
Palm, Logos Bb T @TY | Button lan 10 (@50 
‘ Diamond I 59 @60 
Mineral Oils— Fine Orange ws 52 @5T 
A. © Gattat.cccece 5 @% 
Black, 2 gravity, 2@30 cold = anh Kala Button a ae he ola 3 (a6 
test . mele yy a ee 2 @ 
29 “gravity, 15 cold test.... iw 13% Pees. hs an ant 
Summer .....+. goeee 2@le | Minheepenpenesbegiiivdtseshsnck 45 @4s 
‘vlinder, light filtered....... J + J Ree ee ae 59 @60 
Dark, filtered............--++- 4@17% oe 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity 14 @4% Colors in Oil eh 
GOS gravity............ccsccscees 13 @13% | Black, Lampblack............... 2 @4 
TD SRO vas 0ccsrstevcevensses 10%@11% | Blue, Chimese,...............55+ 3% a4 
el xnnee suvbeannoudusanenneaa 13 @14% | Blue, Prussian.................6. 32 @36 






Blue, Ultramarine @lé6 
Brown, Vandyke.. @it 
Green, Chrome... os @16 
Green, Paris. ccvccccccese wa @u 
BOR, BBs ccccncececvess 12 @15 
Sienna, Burn* @15 
Umber, Kaw. @i4 
Umber. Burnt. @i4 

White Lead, Zino, tae 

# Dd 

Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%a'l0 
Lead, American White: 

Lots of 506 tb or over, in Oil... @ T™ 


Lots less than 500 Ih, in Oil... @8 


Lead, White. in vil, 3 Wb tin 

pails, add to keg price........ @ % 
Lead. White, in oil, 12% Bb tin 

pails, add to keg BESS. 2002s oc @ I 
Lead. White, in oil, 1 to 5 ® 


ass'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12 
tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for 
eash if paid in 15 days from date of 
invoice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from 


soldered. The cooker is made with 
and is equipped with a whistle that 
tank needs replenishing with 
The tank is filled and emptied at the funnel on 
It is made in two sizes, 
square for family use, and 27 in. 
hotel use. 








date of invoice, for lots of less ae | 


500 Ibs. net 
Zinc, American, dry............ 5%@ 5% 
Zinc, French: 
Antwerp, Red Seal, 
Antwerp, Green Seal, 
Paris, Red Seal, dry 
Paris Green Seal, dry.... - 
Zinc, V. M. French, ip Poppy Oi: 
Green Seal: 

Lots of 1 ton and over......139%@13% 
Lots of less than 1 ton......139%@13% 





Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 
Red Seal: 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11% 712% 
Lots of less than 1 ton......12%@12% 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts 


to buvers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed 


grades. 1%: 2% bbls., 2%: 50 bbis,, 4%. 
Dry Colors— YD 
Tach, GasBGe.... ccccccssccceccse 61410 
Rilack Drop, American......... 3478 
Black Drop, English............ 5 @15 


heavy tin 


24 in. high 
high and 





8b 
rr rere 16 @2 
nui deascavessuseietes 4 @6 
Blue, Celestial........ gauue @ 6 
TO 30 @33 
Blue, Prussian........... 23 @32 
Blue, Ultramarine.............. deals 
HE cncancstvecetine %@ 1 
CM, BUG, CDi ccnescccccceess $3. 10@3.25 
Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 3%@ 7 
Green, Chrome, pure 1? @B 


Lead, Red, bbls., % bblis., kegs.. @ 7% 


Litharge, bbls., % bls., kegs. @ 7% 
Ocher, American # ton $8 50@16.00 
American Golden...... 24@ 3% 
EL, -eikvasciniadhovdkvwesst 1%@ 2 2 
Foreign Golden.. setsocneae BO ED 4 
| Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
ED te vedencdeoshnb sino .- ll @12 
tl: rtevenesasesbSeiie «+12 @12 
IN ts pee iin cen ck keawe asin 84a 9 


Red, Indian, English........... 1%@ 6 


SED - seancescccncedes ee 3 @3K 
Red, Turkey, English celia ts 4 @10 
Red. Tneean. Englis! 7 wi 


Red, Venetian, Amer. 109 T $9.50@1.% 


English .... -.# 100  $1.15@1,60 
Sienna. Italian, Bumt = and 
Yi eer 3 @9 
Italian, Raw, Powdered......3 @7 
I, Sc kcknee tc cvsvucs 1%@ 2 
American Burnt and Pow'd. 14@ 2 


Tale, French......... 
American 


¥ ton $18 01095 
.. Pton 15.00@25.09 


Terra Alba, French... 100% .9K@ 1.00 
English ......... ...8 100% 808 1.00 
American ..# 100%, No.1, .75@ .80 
American ..# 1001. No.2, .O@ .6 

Umber, T’key. Bnt & Pow..2 @ 3% 


Turkey, Raw and Powdered... 24@ 3% 





Burnt. American.. 1%@ 2 
Raw, American.... .. 14@ 2 
Yellow Chrome, Pure.......... 12 @lt 
Vermilion, American Lead.. ? @s 
Quicksilver, bulk...........+.. 6 @.. 
Onicksilver. bags.... en 
English, Imported.... vid 
GED acecdeticasbdontassauhal 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods-—that is, those which 
manufacturer 
unless otherwise stated, 
ket 


from 





manufacturers 


prices 


Special Goods.— 
type (Roman) 


obtainable by the fair retail 


jobbers. 


are 
are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
represent 
as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
or jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher prices, 
are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Quotations 
relate to goods of 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
trade, 


made by more than one 


those current in the mar- 
whether 

Very small orders and 
while lower 

printed in the ordinary 
particular manufactur- 
They usually 


lower prices being 


from manufacturers or 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% 


@ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the 
per cent. 


price of 


the 
discount I 


to 33's 


Names of Manufacturers.- 
manufacturers see 


dresses of 


also THe IRON AGE 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new 
ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


DIRECTORY. 
gives a classified list of the products of our 


goods in question ranges from 33% 
and 10 per cent. 


discount. 


For the names and ad- 
the advertising columns and 
issued May, 1906, which 
advertisers and 
Ilardware and 


of the Iron, 


edition of “‘ Standard Hard- 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Aajusters, Blind— 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00 


BIOBER'D cccccccccccccccccccccacces 
Zimmerman's—See Fasteners, 


Window Stop— 
Tves’ Pateutl......ccccccccceees 
Tapliv's Pertection 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 





Anti— Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton. Anti- 
Rattlers, wes doz. pairs, Nos, 1, 
$0.75; 2, ae, 5, a? 
ck Shifter, 03 
Fernald ” Quic hes ALT $2. 00@$3.00 
Anvils—American— — 
Eagle AaB coon b * ene 
rought....-.-++ 2 
Giclee oie cca® i omad%e 
Importe 
Peter Wright & Sons, # Ib, 84 to 349 
tb. l1¢; 350 to 600 bh, aD iH— 
Anvil, Vise an r 
Millers Falls Co., $18.0U......-- 15&10% 
Apple Parers— Sce Parers, 
Apple, é&c. 
' 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— — 
Livingston Nail Co....--++++++eeees 33%% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. AGNES 
ninys’ Patu., rey. finish 
~ F wee 7 | 
Black Lip-or Blued. 65 65E5 7, 
Boring Mach, Augers. errr s 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... yok 10% 
lord's Auger and Car Bits....... 4045, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., on- | 
GRD ccapscccenstoccetaperoesvescesces 35% 
pontine Pat. Aneto Bits peeesevesees 25% 
}.. E. Jennin 
+ 10 ext. f,* Re Se nnings’ mr 26 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list.. ee 
Russell Jennings’......----++- 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits........+-+++- 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.. 
Pugh’s Black........-..+-+++++ 
Pugh's Jennings Pattern. 
Snell's Auger Bits..........- 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. tw 
Snell's King Auger Bits. . 


Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.. 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s smail, $18; nee 2710: 
One's Pattern, 


2, 
Ford's, 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co., 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
$26.00 6&1 oan’ 


Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 

German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 

Hollow Augers— 

Bonney Pat., per doz. .$6.50@7.00 
AERED coccoceccceccece rate snee 


- 50&10% 
$26 ; 
Mii ccvenescesesecsoces 604108 10% 
lark’s Pattern...........-- 60% 
Steer’s Pat. 5% 


Universal ...ccccsccceccccecessettece 
Wood" i re 
Ship Augers and Bits—~ 
Shi Augers seemeeoo « + -40€10% 
e se pnatagebobancesoncece cs cccee SDL 
Jennings & Co.: 
oy: Hoe BD cccccece ecccececceses 15% 
WEEE sinncnehvnaenpnetent aan 39%aTY 
GREET wecaredcesctosacensesaececs.ccses 40°, 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........9r0. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidereae + .970.638@66 ¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
| Awls: 
nhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. -gro. 65@710¢ 
Scratch Avls: 
Handled, Oom...gro. $3.50@}4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.60@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes 
Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality........ $5.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25@}.50 
—— Bit, base weights: 
wality eee ee ee $7.00@7.50 
fe Quali ity......$6.50@6.75 












Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aale 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar..442@s_ ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .454@5%4¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. -34o@4 ¢ 
No. 14 Com., New BtylesuGs4¢ 
No, 2 solid Collar...... 3% @4ae 
lialf latent: E 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .70@757%, 

Nos. 13 to Lh..---+++-> V0@T75/ 

Nos. 1 to 18....... T5@T5E5 7, 

Nos. @ to 22....... 75 WES 7, 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., #aeGs¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 514@6¢ 


Half Patent......... lb., 94@10¢ 
Bait Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
Fee tei iiceetiechcse vena DY 
B Bait. coe... . cess eneeeenenceeeeeeenes yA 
Competitor Bait..........-..+.s++ 20&5% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........eee-esseeseee 08 
Pullman ccccccccccccscccccccces W&10@ 
Spring— 
Sorte Balances...... .50&10@60% 
atillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50& 10% 
Straight Balances,.......... 40@10& 10 
Circular Balances.............++ 50& 10% 
Letee Dial... cccocescccccccccsccscoess 3% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1D. 
per 1b., 2 % @. 3¢ 


Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


SS OO eee 50% 

Chattillon’s No. 1....cccccccccccccces 30% 

Chattillon’s NO. 2...cccccccccccoccess 0% 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; 


I. ns nak Characins bhedbk bis $0.85 

No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. - 
MED cndaiucedenskdcntiegnes ...-$1.20 

No. 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz, $1 1.50 

Western W,. G. Co,: 

No, 1 Electric..........00<.. gro. §7.80 

FEO B. MND ce sescdccencoss gro. $9.00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 

Egs- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, doz,, No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No. Jap’ d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
$1.85 r ‘No. 6, Jap'd, $1.65, 

Lees, Jap’d, per doz., No. 2, 

Taplin Mfg, Co. 
Improved thee. per gro., No. 60, 


.00; No. 75, $6.50; No, 100, $7. 00; 
No. '102, Tin’d, $8.50; No, 150: 
Hotel, '$15.00; "No. 152, Hotei 
Tin'd, $17.00; No. 20, Tumbler, 

50; No, 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 

50; No. Mammoth, per 


3 
= 
“" 
"ae 
Bes 
Fas 
5° 
° 
S 
4 
Eg 
=~ 
we 
© 
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$6. 
Western, W. G. Buffalo, 
io 2, $8.00; No. 3, 


$9. 

Wonder (R M. Co,)..®@ gro, net, $6.25 
Bellows— 

Blackamith, Standard List.. 


Co., # gro., 
Perfection, 


Split Leather...... .60&10@65% 
Grain Leather...... .50@50&10% 
Hand— ” 
Inch.. 6 7 8 9 10 3 
Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50\% 
Molders— ~ 
Inch.. 10 22 ih 6% it 
Doz. .87.50 9.00 12.00 L.0)ze 
Belis— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods.. .7545@7541045% 
High grade.......... we 100475 % 
Sy cdineuacdedddadvuucciéuaiaeane 75&10% 
EE Webddcockéshecccedeccocedcccecs 50% 
Door— 
I CI vi cccnecéweccantod 40@40& 10%, 
yaston ws eo, seencespensens 50% 
ome 55&10% 
TURD GORE, oovccesccs aoe 10% 
BOD GD ia ckccccdevccisves 10&10@50, 
Hand— 
Polished. Brass......! 50@ 5048 10%, 
White Metal........ .50@ 505% 


Nickel Plated....... . 40€10@ 50% 


NO ean naa ne 50€10@504 1045 % 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 3344@35 7%, 
EO Gai vicncacdudaccncssaavecs 230 4, 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells......... lb., 24@2%4¢ 
Church and School... .60@60é5 
Kable Call Belis............... DUUIUeC LU, 
Belting— Leather— 


Eatra Heavy, Short 7, -6945% 
Regular Short a - 60£ 1065 % 
Standard 
Light 
Cut Leather laos nweeens pOkS %, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. S, 


Rubber— 

Agricultural (Low Grade). 
15Q7545 % 
Common Standard... .70@70é10% 
PIGMENTS Kavcacuswnas TOAWMES 7, 
BO cccdckmeenons 60E SCA 60E 10%, 
High Grade.. -5UL5Q@5IE IO % 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 

Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 

Detroit er Lishtuing 
Upsetters, No. $4.25; No 
o..> .50 ; No. 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 


Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
ID ccdancccncicnncaesacenseucecuces 20%, 
Bicycle Goods— 

John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 


— BOE, Bic ccccscccsces 50% 
EE apanadvconeuwudaceduadesduscdesd 60% 
B 1. 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


_Blocks— Taskio~ 


Boston Wood. Snatch 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10%; 
Star Wire 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 507% ; Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10°%/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Junior 7 


Stowell’s Loading................. 5C 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined a 


I ro init org ee oe ac 10% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co....... encccsecene ES 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 

%& X 6 and smaller. 14 124%4a—Y, 

Larger and Longer .60é2\44a—% 
Phila. Eagle 3.00 list May 25,’99 


NE eee es@ssas? 
Machine, % @ 4 and smaller. 
Wd 12Y%ya—% V4 
Machine, larger and longer. 
ETE — 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
a 5 5 6 8 


Per doz.W.30 35 45 60 80 
Cast Iron Spring Poet, Jay's: 
haba dna é.e 10 
Per @i.... - $1. 2 L 50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Fiat Japanned: 
| aes 10 
Per doz Dare okie $1. $0 1. S0 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


PPR éncétéadewe 8 10 
| re $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd .80@s80¢10% 
Barret. Bronzed......... 6041 "3 
asinine ee 
Shutter _—— 5048 1045% 
yo Neck. - HATEE10 
Square ei las a - EES 
a Patent D008... .cssscecerecessed 


Plow and Stove— 


OE ah ag wh dd wide nie bod LO@— 
POMOE ciivadecevéuwdecns 89 @Sd54% 
Tire— 

Common Iron...... teeaes - 80% 


MO BI bce wecceesesen 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list o, 16, '84...80% 


Eagle Phila., list Oct. nights: - 824% 
Bay State, list Dec. 3 Ldeacas 902 

Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 . 80% 
Bagle Puila., list Oct. 16, ts 824% 
pse, list Dec. 28, '99........08 er 


weed Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ie 
Mount Carmel. list Dec. 2, 99. 





Russell, Burdsail & Ward Bolt 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. OR eines .80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct. "B..0...80% 
Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, ’99..... 80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct, 16,1884..82% 4% 


Upson Nut Co.: 
MO NE Bi nc ccc ccescccocsacccccesa 72'% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 





FOGG 20:2 1% % ™ 2 
Per doz. Sie 80 6.60 6.40 8.00 
EG cteadawate cass 214 
FO GtG nc ccccccescs A 158 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.. No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each........ 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
Cy, Ti, FON Be Cte cn iccccccescns 30% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Imprcved, 20&10%; Langdon 
NE cuandanagevsccusasstedtaaces 15&10% 
PO? canaddaniantduastanentateaas 40% 
MII i bincatitd dsisigubuneen eieedass eat 40% 
Stanley R. & L. Co,.: Nos, 240 to 
460, 30%; Nos, 50 and 60......... 3% 
Braces— 
Commin Ball,American. $1.25@1.9 
DIL: necanduscanannn ae 


Fray’s Genuine Spoffor 
i No. 70 to 1 





hiptadtasaketenehmanesioe sdaedaesoni wel 

Cc. Jennings & Co... e 
Masher’ PM iviccshacinatinencauas 60° 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 25&10° 
P., 3. & W. Co., Peck’s Pai do@euas? 
Stanley BR. & L.’ Co. 

Stanley, 35%; Victor pidedeunvatanae 45%, 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel..... 70k 1007 75E 10%, 
gules Pressed Steel.75&10@75&10&5? 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10%, 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink...503 


Western. W. G. Co.: Wire...... 608104, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 15&20™ 
Went We Gr Otivivaxcecseascrs. “OF 
Wire Goods Co................ T5G@75&16, 





Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
a -10 12 WW 


Water, Reg. = 35 28.00 32.00 | 2 

Water, Hry.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 3 

Fire, Rd. Btm.$2.00 34.65 38.65 | S 

WE ncosccasl 37.35 $1.35 $5.35 | 
Bucks, Saw— 

Me iikdsis diene Decnccces # gru. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rincs, Bull 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, ’06. 
45454 10%, 


Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................ 410% 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40¢19@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow. - 404 1050 
Loose Joint......... . 708 10@75 
Loose Pin. «++ - WEUQNS 
Mayer’s Hinges......... DAIS 
Parliament Butts....... ORME 
Wrought Steel— 
Discount 
Rerersible and Broad...... MSY 


Light Reversible, Light Nar- 
Ph ca kid ds oa welds aun 7045 % 

Loose Joint, Narrow, —. 
Inatde Blind, ete 


eas Bird — 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000. 5000, 
pe net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300. 






























































































































IRON 





AGE 





so 
1786 THE 
Hendryx Bronze; Series 700, 800..30 Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .3t% 
Hendryx Enameled.......ccccccsccces d oe" Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, 
. ee 20% 
Calipers—see ee a, and Pipe Fittes 
sa CE NED. ccccnsnuucsskesoosed 4 
Calks, Toe and Hee ; Rr: 50%, 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 1d., 44 @4%¢ | C, E. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists | 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 1b., 4% @o\%¢ Pe Ms cetsscrevenncsncsed 33%& 10% 
Burke's Blunt, 44@i%¢; Sharp, Chisels— 


4%@5'4 ¢ 
Sharp.42@i% ¢ 
6¢; Sharp, 

4,15 


Hiautier, Biunt, 4@1% ¢ ; 
Perkins’, Blunt, # Bb 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 


lilinois Pattern..... 
New York Pattern. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 
Dubuque 





Cans, oil— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 » net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
oe we Be Bivccscscnsseee 52@55¢ 
C—O per M 34@Si¢ 
Fr | ERPS © per M jo@se¢ 
I oe cas Site per 4 48@50¢ 
ee ee per M 62q@é6s¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per . 2085 % 
Primer Shelis and Bulle -. ‘15410% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 

SO. Fig Tae v0.0.6 0000088 1045 

$8 OC. F., $7.00... .cee0% - - 1045 

22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 1045 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.%5........ 1045 7, 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Sw oes $1 90 
B. B. Caps, Round Baill. 7? 
Central Fivé....sceccecceces 
Jarget and Sporting Rifle. 1688" 
Primed Shells and Bullete. 154105 
Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50 
Rim Fire, MOTH . wos ccces 1545 

Casters— 

De Kas d soi. donb oes KON Oe 65410 
PORES no cissocmevrvesresses G5 %, 
Philadelphia ........+:% Wahl YZ 
Acwe, Bail Bearing.........-.--+.- 33% % 
PGE .cccsrocenasninesinnpeoncesesente 70& 10% 
Boss Anti-Friction...........05... 70&10%, 
Gem (Roller Bearing)......-+++++++++ 807 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing............++« 45% 
Tucker's Patent low list......-...0+++ fe 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 0% 


Cattle Leaders— 
Se Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
5-H | 5-6 %®& 7-16 \ 9-16 
$8.77 GAT 5.02 4.57 487 4.27 4.22 
% % K%tol mtol% inch. 
$4.17 4.07 4.02 4.12 

In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil. - 60k 10£ 10@I0% 
. Halter— c 
Halter Chains......... 60G60L5 % 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 

list July 24, “97....... GOL10L5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co, ’ 
Halter 
Cow Ties— 

See lalters and Ties. 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western trandard: 100 pr. 
64,—6-8, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
64,—6-2, Straight, with ring . 829.00 
64—8-2, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
6\4—10-2, Str with ring . $37.00 

NOTE.— Ada pe pair for Hooks. 

Twist Traces ; adc per pair for Nos. 2 
and 8, No. 1, 3c ; No. 0, 4c to price of 
Straight Link. 

BLastcrn Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &e 60% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, 793: 


POE Sissi a hen aden ee 604107, 
Re 6 3 kaw ose teen 506107, 
Safety and Plumbere’ Chain, 
60410°, 
Gal. Pump Chain..... Ib. 4@44% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: : 
“Bre ast, fialter, Heel, Rein, ~_. 
A cc caccncbepetncovecvectesesesenae % 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, me and Kennel 
COIS .osc0ccas st ars a@i07, 
Niagara Dog Leads and ennel | 
CRORES coco casdcnesvesesceted 45@50&5", 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Re al oie 70&10% 
Unnversal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: ; 
OO ae 60°, 
Chain. 


Pullman: 
Chain, 60° Steel 
60410 


Bronze 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 





Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
egnesedesseangasegasseaetes 1.25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue... .gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White. -oro., 40 45¢ 


Checks, Boor— 
Rardsley’s ....... eeseesovecceesss a 
Pullman, PeP BFO..c.cee.--.------- 854.0 
RREBWER 0.0 cenccccccccccccceseccess Sever 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 

Bove’ 

Youths’ 


ee 55° 
with Tools....... 0” 


Chests. 
Chests, 





SooketFraming andFirmer 


Standard List - T0k10 @75% 
SE OR cngcibhantnaseduonenss onsenie su 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. 10............ 60% 
Socket Framing No, 15............60% 
Swan's .. hil . 6624470 % 
Lb. & 1. 3. White Go.....0.< 30@30&5 % 
Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers......: 3065 @35% 
Buck BNO. nsec cable bhand oudedanmeael wu, 

FE. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25% 
L. & I. J. White Oo....ccccccced 25&5°, 
Cold— 1d. 
Cold Chisels, youd quality . 18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@1%¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks................ 35% 


Almond Turret Six-Tool Chu we , 







Beach L’at., each $8.UU. 35&5 
SEED -vonveceseecoccs oh 
Blacksmiths’ .. 25%, 
Jacobs’ Drill Chuc 3% 


Pratt's Positive Drive.. 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 





Independent Lathe Chucks........ 40% 
8 niversal, Reversible Jaws... 40% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25°; 
Sts andard, 40&10°%; Skinner Pat., 
25 Positive Drive...... . 40% 
Planer Chucks.......... . 20% 
SD. . chesckcnvcsapowns 40%, 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck.............- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21....... 35% 
Scroll Combination, Nos 82 and 
DD... :sbasennnbiaabewanevereuds ceaniael 30% 


Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and %. ‘nw’ 
18 and 318. 82, 


Independent Iron, Nos 

Independent Steel, No 

Union Drill, Nos, 000, oO 100, ‘io 
102, 103, 104.. sagedeaeeenneeneeees 

Onion Gear Deill..........0s.00000. 5° 

Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..35% 

SPO, B Glincscevecsicessios eye 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos 28, 30, 
Oe CE Uc accnnnssadanucascensanoen 35% 


i Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and. 


“Westcott Patent Chucks: 


DD. CHIN, snvnkncotavanchaavhiele 50%, 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50%, 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. "50° 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50°, 
Dh: TE, 2: <cketwannsesonsénnueel 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’ . 20@204&5% 
Carriage Makers’, P., & W. 
Eh. acne ceeaeaeneevedesseenaeae ‘ .40& 10@50% 
RR... eee wen 
Devens” Tee TR cccccvcncestocteecges 
Lineman's, Utica Drop Forge & Toor” 
TI. miknbeekecsennntask0esseunenernal 40% 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 410&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45%, 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # doz., 

7% in., $3.00; 8 in., 2. 
Cleavers, Butehers’— 
NE GO. acicencmantiencaentenensdaie 30% 
Fayette R. Plumb..............0c00. 30% 
Ea. @& 1, De® WO CBr cocccccccevcecs 30°, 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company : 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15,00 


Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear Pad 
MOOG, GOR. sien socepncel %.75 {8 


Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 


ing Machine, each....... $12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No. 8, each. .$9.75 | 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, ’05, 
SIL8IE 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 


—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
ITardware list: 
Piain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
2s 4 wile wu. oho. 0.00 
Compression Bibbs.. .55&10@60% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
SR tat telehe kee ccesn shin. wana w% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
BEE cic hannuehtdnets tse anasncome samen 40%, 


Combs, Curey— 
Metal amping Co 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods...... 70k 10@75 %, 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Excelsior Dividers.......cccccccccss 55% 


Be Gn cnctducsseccndcncnuaed 4 


Conductor Pipe,— 

L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Galrantzed 

Galr. Charcoal 
Steel. 


Tron. 
Eastern: 
7% 508 1TL,Y 


Copper. 
1}, 16420 oz. 


9% 





Central: 


654 10% S52 % 20£10% | 
Western and Southe rn: 
65h5% HETIOY WLTL% 
Bo. W cate rn | 
S0EZIE2% = =—50% 2045% | 

Terms, 60 day 8; 2% "cash 10 days. Fac 


tory shipme ate¢ generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 . 6 8 
Labrador il %0 $1 50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
Iceland, ea..81. 80 $2.10 & 0, $3,00 
ibunseusGeenee 


Galvanized, ea.$1 is $2.00 52° 25 $2. So $3. So 


ar anaes Lined, ae — 
Gal, wan 
Each 95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $i. Ss 





White E ameled, 2 25%; Agate Lined.25% 
Coopers’ Tools— 


See J'o0ls, Coopers’, 








Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 32@. ~e = 
than 3 0b. to pair. . 384Q37¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
Bretied, BPG. v0.00 c020%% lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
2 12, 26¢; No. 7, 2644¢; No. 6, 
16¢. 
C ool Laid Italian, lb., No. 7¢ 
Italian, /b., A, No, 18, 25¢; 3. 22 
Common India...... lb., Maitoee 
Cotton Sash Cord, Ti’ ted.18@ 20¢ 
Patent Basgh®. wresccece lb. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia......lb.. .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd'd..... lb... .8i¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. Bale 
Patent India, Twisted...lb.. .17%¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: WY Ib, solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0.24%; No. 6, $0.25'2; # doz., 50 -.. 


Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 

50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 

$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 

Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, 
Pearl Braided, cotton. No. 6, 

@%¢; No, 7, 26%¢; Nos. 8 to fo, Me 
Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 

26¢; 7, B%4¢; 6, Wie¢. 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
BO BWoresccccccscccccceseseosess F#ba ¢ 
Pullman: 
WD COOWB, . cccncnctccsescaced 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.l0¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # t., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- ie 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50¢ js 
Massachusetts, White....@ tb 40¢ | 
Massachusetts, Drab.....% tb 45¢ 


Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 


Silver Lake, per Ib.: 

A, Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57'2¢ 


See aleo Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 


List July 10, 1996. 85410Q 856106 10%, 
jieudryx Standard Wire Picture Coiu 


old list, 85&10 

Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 

SPE. akkbknksronuccnducchsacenstans 90° 
Cradles— 

ME .gaeciCibsx seen 4021214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 


gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 
Zelnicker’s Lumber. # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 
Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black.. - «$4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5%’ in, x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel 
DENI .tislcnanse-Rudaaaetiaibiesinn nail $18.75 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
$2.50; 5 x 1% x $-16.............. $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, per doz,, Heavy, $7.00; 





WE: nek tduchésdthinatnensd ocean tebe $6,50 
Crow Bars— ‘See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Be SNS snbcsterkicndcountbensasd 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No, 12 M'd'm Knives, 1817.9 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
OE NOE aca cansexakacd # doz. $3 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
i Oe. COD. sncccscennscoevdeed 40% 
Pt Mi. <sashoinstaincsswsenktawedile 50%, 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 50° 
SEED. nv nviiensdcchOlasdvenspacsatin 0%, 
Meat and Food— 
BID. i:0cntnntiindatinni ca nwas 9 
OR, cose 401 492 403 404 405 406 407 
Each .. $ $7 10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Nos,.... § 10 12 2 3 
Rach .. $2 $3 $2 75 $1. 50 $6 2@%&714° 
No, 202 l oe %? 


HW&T% 
v doz, ‘samas” 


S10" 00 sso" 00 
§uoecbuvesesescteccenanse se 40@40&5° 
i ? one. 40@50% 

322 


go $48.00 $44.00 $72 00 $68.00 
N. EB. Food Choppers................ BB” 
New Triumph No. 606, # doz. a os 





Russwin Food, No, 1, $24.00: Noe 7 
can eeeoncccesencoagenanns 45& 108 10° 
Woodruff’s iaedae gesaad P doz. W@W45° 
Pecrtiviumcsscocsessies 1 150 
$15.00 sia. 
Enterprise Beef Shavers........ 25@30°: 
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Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Wisston & Sous: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters.......... 35 ‘ 
TAR MI pe voptciedicasoenkacncac 30% 
J. M. Must Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
SUT. Nektpnntauasneas cégpend doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
POL MOEOUN. «4: cwekeceunheabemate 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..®@ gr. $18@$z 0 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..® gr. $22@$3¢ 


Tobacco— 


All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4. 25484 50 
Euterprise ... cane 25(@ 30°, 
National, #@ doz., No. 1, 21; No. 2, 

i scGisthcbiaeaabeakheutancaesesene 40% 


einen, Post Hole, &c,— 


Disston’'s: 
ee. Se MOe., SGR i te cinccncce 25% 
Samson, # doz., $34.00........... 3% 


Iwan's Imp'ved Post Hole Auger.4d&d 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $6.25 
Post Hole Diggers, # 


doz 
Split Handle Pout Hole Digs 


Perfection 





Kohler’s, @ doz, Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 

TE. BOONE ones 0556 corcarcens $7.00 

Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, % 

ig Maer cnbisescécecsencaceveys 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's Vat, Alarm Till No. 1, # 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12: 
No. 4, $18 


Drawing Kaives— 

See Anives, Druwing. 

Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Whee! Dressers.....35 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters.....35 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 









OR acta ond Ot. 50@ $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls..... lod 1 
Breast, P., S. & W 49 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 50& 104 60& 10%, 
Jobnson’s Automatic Drills, No s. 2 

WE  Dhrcénncancsarapasssccere jn wiitar ‘ 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. “1634 
Millers Falls Automutic Drills.33! 3& 10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............2 
Ratchet, 


Parker’s........ ‘ 0 


Ratchet. Weston’s. 


Ratchet, Weston’s Im 
DEE  aacenaAt hi ehueed td dendhaueudcn 40% 
Ratchet, No, 012. . 40% 
Ratchet, Celebrated. .......cccccceses 40% 
Ratchet, Whitney's, 8S. & W..50 
Whitney’ 8s Hand Drill, "No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........33'4° 
Twist Drills— 
8, See 604108 10@20% 


Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 104604 105 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz.45@50¢ 
Balsey’ 8 screw Holder = river, # 





doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in 
My shantondnhdudsexadentedshaanenane cucc 7 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30° 
Champion O90d ocbnee dd 6n0b0V Gan tenes scan 
CE .cpacuisctetvaunavataeesics 70% 
SUED asia ta tadienatean seub chat hnacanans’ 60 
‘ray's Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. - 408107, 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet..... 
Goodell’s Auto................. 65@65&:10° 
Mayhew's Black Handle............ 10 
Mayhew’s Monarch.................... 40% 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 25K 10 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11. 12, 41, 42..15&10 
New England Specialty Co.......... 30°. 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Never 
turn, 40&5%; Elmora. -50° 
H. Db. Smith « Co.'s Perfect H’ die. 40 
stanley R. & Co.'s: 
64, A “Handles, 60&10°,; No 
86, 70%; Defiance 76° ; Hurwood, 
55 . 
Swans 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
10&10°; 


- Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L.U. L. Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16€20 oz. 

Bastern: 
70k30% 70% 30 
Central: : % 


TIEMELZY B5k10% 


E 204 10% 
Western and Southern: 


Tk71, 63 LHET14 

So. Western: : 
75% 60k 10% 245% 
Terms.—2% for cash. | Factory ship 


ments generality delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shin nents, all territortes - 


Galv. Steel and Galv. C. 4 
Standard Gauge...... coc 0 OO 
os Nttneteenueecees co o0% 
fe erg re ee 5% 
i) Me aks oe nemo Cxhe nae ne 
Copper tte eereeeee HOEY 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40& 10& 10° 
deh ards, Royal Blue........ 40& 10& 10° 
over, or % 
Perfect iowa te 00)... OG18% 
Emery, Turkish— 
4 to 55 to 
46: 220: Flour. 
Hoge 2.4.1: 5.8 @ 54%¢ s4¢ 
’ Boge caene a > 54¢ 5%¢ SY%e 
“4 ega.... lb. 5% 6 
10-1b. cans, - Hi lind 
10 in case... .6%4¢ 7 
10-1b. cana, TT ae 
than 10. -100¢4¢0¢468¢ 
Lese quantity. Me we 8 @ 


NOTF.—In lote 1 + 
of 104 is giren. #1 *0 3 tons a discount 
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THE TRON_ _AGE _ 











Extractors, Lemon Juice 





F —See Squeezera, Lemon. | 
asteners, Blind— 

Z NE cic awuns 508107, 
Solar... 40410 

Cord and Weight— 
WG. so tccvccdneunedadecsrsesenseses 33%% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined. . 50@504 10% 


Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 
60 10@ 20% 





Red Cedar...........40&10@ 50% 
Petroleum eee es eaee 206 10@75% 
Bei \. By Co. : 
ta we / 
Star — 60% 
v est Lock k10% 
John Sommer's Peerless Tin Key.. 740% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ ’ 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl ey .50&107 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key..60% 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock.....-.- 407 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. 50% 


John 


John 
John 


Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 
0 © 50d 


Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lines. 
Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 





John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.... 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P..... 
Improved, % and % inch. 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, # doz. Bee. 
Lane's, # doz. $36.00.........-... 


$36.00 
National Measuring, # doz. $36.40&107% 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands - 70k 10@754 10 


Standard Brands. 754 10G 754 10410% 


Lower Grade. “5c 106 10@ 806 10% 
Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 

Oe Wesceccewc onus $3 1-3@40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co. 





Universal, No, 103; Special, No 
ened acnedetegnecccensnckeesenee’ $3 
Fusible Links, No, 96.............. 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch 15 17 19 21 
Per doz.....-$3.85 $3.75 425 4.76 
We, We Civ cccnccccccavsacs 30&10% 
Reading Hardware CC.......cesseeeees 60% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone anger.. 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 






Heavy, 40&10%; Light... 
Fodder Squeezers— 

Sec Compressors, 
Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 









using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............+- 
Victor, Hay......... ieee wicibaing 
Victor, Manure. 6646 7 
Victor, Header.. 6°, 
Champion, Hay 66% % 
Champion, Header 657, 
Champion, Maunure........... 60K 154244 % 
Columbia, Bay. ..cccccccocsecsccsees 60. 20% 
Columbia, Manure..........eceessseees 70% 
Columbia, Spading.............. 70&12%% 
Hawkeye Wood Barley........-++.+++ 40% 
W. & C. Potato Digger..........-. 60&10% 
BOS BGs vcocccnceccsoseccosscsgas 60&20 7 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 604 105% 
Dakota Header......... . »» -60&20% 
Jackson Steel Barley. - 60420", 
PEAUOEE THOMEOR scones ccsccessesccvonts 65 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@s80¢ 


Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz..$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.81.40@1.50 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 


Cn See ee 
Bach $1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fr, Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse—- Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ...cccceersecces $2.75 | 50 
CER oi ad Cu ye ae aioe a 3.20] 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 8.65 & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40) S 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ™ 
Gistee, Motecese and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern........ SOR 47 

Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c....... 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise. &c. .67% % 
Stanley R. & L, Co.’s Butt i o 
I 
Marking and Mortise.. 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.. 
Wire, Meten’B. .ccasesss-eee 
Wire, P.. 8S. & 


Gimlets— 





Single Cut— 
Numbered assort.- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2. $2.30 
Npike, Metal, No. 1. $4.00: 2. $5.80 


Nail, Wood Handled. No. 1, 
$2.30: 2. $2.60 


Spike, Wood Handled. No. 1, 
$5.80; 2, $5.60 


Glass, iuatene Wentew 

See Trade Report. 

Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10%% 

Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
254 10@50% 


International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade....gro. $4.50@6.00 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-™ pails, ea. 

Se: in boxes, # doz., 1 t, $1.20; 
Dans cusaab@svauaucumaecasanenans $2.00 
Bcleet BEOIE Dibicvvicacccscccussccces 3% 


Griddles, Soapstone— 


Pike Mie. Co......cccccece 33%@33%4%&10% 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, #? 
inch, #? doz., SE. WD. cccvccvevcddier 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 





Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A $2.50; 10, 
NEE. ovaries cuaeunsansecnetececaaene 

Alundum Sickle Grinders, each 
Nos. 20A, $6.00; 20A Combined, 
TM 5 eae nd ueeeeheakehecesecuee 
Alundum Disc Grinders each, 

ROOD Geddccceucecsse pesdccdutaeee 30 

Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips.......-+-- 40&10&2% 
Fl attors and Ties— 

CO Fete cceeiwe as CHLIGHIEINY 
Covert Mfg. 

We “cscsecase 

Jute pcos 

Sisal tape 

Catton. Rope . 

Hemp Ropey.....-cscccecesesseeessees 45%, 


Oneida Community: 


Am. Coil and Halters 40@40&5%, 





Am. Cow TieB...cccccccsccccces 45(@50 %, 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&10&5% 

Hammers- 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Mac hinists’ .. dk 10G@55&104&5 
Heller's Farriers’...... M&5A 40&10K5", 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 
DE, tT cicedtdevesiccsnebegeounsewe 50% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: 

A, E. Nail . 40&2%2@40&12% 
Eng, and B, S. Hand... .50&12'2@60 
Machinists Hammers.... 50&15@60&5 
Rivet and Tinners’ {W&2'2G4K1242 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Co.: 

A. E. Nail -4&2'2@4K 12% 


Machinists rate 50 156 160&5 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 3 Ib., per Ib., 50¢.8045@..% 

8 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢.80€5@.. 

Over 5 lb., per ib., 30¢.... 
8041085 @ . . % 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..\b. 9.@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, &e. .. .CU&10GQ60k 1045 %, 
Bee; Bes GO. vec vcas HOGIES % 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 
Long Handles....... JO@4545 97 
a TR vas ic mee ans 40% 
Cross- Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins : 
Champion 
Disston's 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auyer, assorted. ..yro.$2.50a$3.00 
oe eee gro . $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tange d Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
2.65; Hickory. . $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@4 
$1.95; Hickory..... $1.45@$1.60 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60 100604 104 FY, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 












Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 

Fore, doz. 45¢ : Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Step i Co.: 

SNE Bick cnnccasccounes 407@40&10% 

SO -ccauas kon veeeese es « 6@65&10% 

File and Awl................ 6572 65& 10% 

Saw and Plane............. 40@40& 10%, 

Screw Driver tes ; 40@40&10°7 

Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 

SN GRR cane ieee: 20&10% 

Nicholson Simplicity Vile Handle... 
# cro. $0.85@$1.50 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 

“Masimer per doz 12 in., $2.00; 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 18 in 
$2.50: 20 in., $2.70; : in., $3.00; 
24 ir $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 30 in., 
$3.80, 

Sledge, per doz., oval 30 in., $3.80 
octagon, 30 in $3.80: oval.36 in 
$4.00: octagon, 36 in.. $4.00 

Axe, per doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60: 
36 in.. $5.80 
Adze, per doz., 36 in., $5.80: 36 in., 
$7.80 

Pick per doz R. R., 6 in., $8.00 

val. 34 in., $5.80. 

Hatchet per doz., 12 t@ :4 in., $2.00. 
Hangers— 


NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track, 








and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 


Atlith Mfg Co.: 

Reliable. No. 1; Allith, No. 3: Al- 
lith Adiustable, No. 6; Reliable 
ere gettweaioced 50% 


Conenee. Spring “Butt Co. : 
Fricuon 
Oscillating 
ME, Wie cdnccéccanees 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 


Cronk & Carrier | Mfg. Co.: 









BMG (Ds inecnceiedsacked 60&10", 
Roller Bearing. ...ccccccccccces 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 

Solid Axle, No. 10 ee = 10% 

Roller Bearing, No $15.00.70°, 

Roller Bearing, Ny a ‘ ~ 
7). iM <¢cedecnkaahanndeenin 

Hinge od Hange rs, "$16. 00.. “@a10% 

Lane Bros. Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham 
pion . “dace 

Barn Door, Standard...... 60&5°, 

Hinged net $6.08 

Oe Orr 60d&2 % 

TUNGEEEE ce ncencviccccccdcasccs TO0&5 

Lawrence Bros. : 
Advance and Sterling... .60&2'2 








Cleveland and Peerless. .70&7%2 
Clipper, No. 75,. aa 60&5 
Crown ....... -- 60&2487, | 
Cyclone- Tandem .. -net $7.50 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbi. Sets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. : 
GN cacunascéccuncconbaneues : 0% | 
Hummer . 
New Cyc lone, Flexible, ‘$16 ib | 
New York.... ial nacaeene 60&242%% | 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: | 
No. 1. Special, $15........ 60&10%, 
No. ?. Standard, $18........ 60& 10 
Hingea ‘.angers Wicvserwese 50°. | 
Nevers’ *ayon Hangers 60 
Kich*rds Mfg. Co.: 
Hin zers, Nos. 47, 48, 147, 247, 
60&5", | 
Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 | 








Roller B'r'g St'l Track No. 12.§2.20 g 
Roller Br'g St’l Track No. 13,.$2.50 | = 
Roller B’r'g, Nos. 39, 4l, 43, te 
70&7%2 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% | § 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol-) | & 
ley Track No. 16 50&10%, \ 
Seal, Steel Track No. 8..... $2.25 x 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.—50&5% |S 
ee B. D. No. 17, $1.35; F. y 
D. No. 120, $2.25; No ‘2 1 
$2.45; No. 150... Kneeuceeee a 
Safety Underwriters F, D No i 
FOE Kedadurccntcesettesecets 50% 
Tandem No. 44 2% and 3 608 10 : 
P glace. Adjustable Traek No 
ean Adjuntabl le Track No 
EEE ‘dcunadeacndnctucanyendes 0K 1 | 
Wood Tra ac k ‘No. Redan $2.25 
ley B, D. No, 20 





No, 24 $1 30; 
| ae: 2 a eee 
— Bearings, Nos 3 
43, 44, Sizes 1 anc 


Trolley B. D. 





Anti-friction No, 42; 
sizes 2% Dad occa. o: . 60% 
Hinged Tandem No, 48 60&5"% 
Folding I Door B B. Swivel No 
40% 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co : 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing.. ae 
Ajax Hinge Door............. 
Apex Parlor Door..... 
MEE g ananucuanun 
Baggage Car Door 
Climax Anti-Friction.. 





BEE sc innandcnnatiacadacies c 
a eas) . 
Lundy Parlor Door.......... 
pS er a 
Nansen ; ee 
Parlor Door, 50&10 Railroad 
50&10 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500......50 
Underwriters’ lire Door......40 
Wild West Warehouse Door. 50% 
Wilbern, No. 0. net. ® doz $9.00 
Zenith for Wood Track......50 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle.. 70° 
Climax Auti-Friction 50410 
= Hinge, New Perfection, 
ilot, Pilot Hinge...........60 
Rider Wooster.................. 65 


> 


Western Pattern 70% 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 

der’s Roller Bearing .50&15& 10&5% 

Hangers— 


Pullman Trouser, 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 


J 


Garment— 


: gro m pee Tus 
pair Round Nick 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair Flat Gun Metal, $12.00: 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, - $7.50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Skirt 
Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00: 
Coat Hangers, Folding. per gro., 
$8.00: Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro.. $10.50: Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled, 
Bt Mas dsentiadnenddaans tadman $10.50 
victor Folding $9.60 
Western, W. G 75&10° 


Myers’ 
net 


Patent Gate Hangers, 


Joist and Timber 
en) Ge. Oi cccccecdadkutcenenenkes 0% 


Hasps— 


Griffin's Security op. 
McKinney's Perfect 


Hatchets— 


list, first qual. /0€T,a— 
GE a tas 504 10 — 


Heaters, Carriage— 


# doz 
$4.50 


50&10% 


doz. .50°% 


Reqular 
Necond 


Clark. No. 5 $1.75: No 5B. $2.00: No 
3. $2.25: No. 3D. $2.75; No TD, $3.09 
No. 3E, $3.25: No. 1, $3.50..... BY 

Clark Coal, # doz., $0.75....... ‘ 20% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges: 
Surface Graritu Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara: Clark’s 0. P.: 
— a Tip; —_— ) 
8 


$0.75 1.35 £70 


} patr.. 
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Mortise Shutter: 
(L. € P., O. S., Dizie, &c.) 

IG SS orale’ 1 hy 2 24 
i a eee $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter ( Buf- 

jalo, éc.): 

> a adaé ee 1 14 2 

Pee. GOs i056 cus $0.7 65.60 
North's Automatic Blind me ixtures, 

No. 2, for Wood, for 


BO; No. 3, 


Brick, $11.50.... 
Charles Parker Co. 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic 

Hinges a4 
Hale's Blind Awning Hinges 
110, for wood, $9.00; No. lll, 
OE, SO vnncccccccevaxasaduns&e 20% 
Reading's Gravity ona 60°% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blit 





Blind 
no % 
No ) 


d Hinges 








No. 1647%, #@ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
\ tsvilte biardware Co.: 
O, 8., Lull & Porter TOK 10& 242 
Acme, Lull & Porter TOKSK2 
Queen City Reversible. T0K5K 22 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60. 65, 
SP caduasdienndasadus TOK1I& 242 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
3 & 1l0& 10&2%2 
1868, Oi i Pat’n, N 1s 75 
Nos, 3 & 5 &10&2 
Tip Pat’n, No, 1 75 
No. 3.. TOK 10& 242 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
5 & 5 ‘ .. -20&5 
Shepard's Double Locking.70&5&2'2 
Champion Gravit Locking 
& 1K 
Pioneer ... 75 
Empire er 60 
W. H, Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock 
et, Tk. Bice cces 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
| errr ce 1 2 8 
Hinyes with L’t'chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. 1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches only. . or 70 .70 85 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. . . .@$2.00 

Without Latch.. .doz - $1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch.. .doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

Wee TMOG 6 wiciccceess doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 Hk5S 

Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot éeaeusdan 
Lawson Mfg, Co. Matchiless......... 50% 


Spring Hinges— 
Hloidback, Cast Iron... .$6.50@$37 
Non-Holdback, Cast Ironse 25a $6.7 
J._ Bardsley: 

Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor 
tise Floor Hinges. . 40 
Bardsley’s Patent ¢ Yhecking. 33% 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor, .40% 


Bommer Spring Hinges 40%, 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
# gr. $9.00 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: s 
Chicago Spring Hinges........25% 


Tripie End Spring Hinges... .50% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. 50% 
Garden City Engine House....25% 
Keene's Saloon Door.......... 23% 
Columbian Hardware Co.,: 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30° 
Acme, Brass........ a“ <n 
American . . 30 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; 
No. 18, $25.00 


Columbia, Adj., No, 7 
Columbian Hinges ’ 
Gem, 

Clover 
Oxford. 


! 
P er. $12.00 
60&10% 
GE ede csaddunancanaen 30% \ 
GE cca dexaxdwesds # gr $12.00 | 
new list. 30% | 
Floor Spring Hinges....... 65&10° 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless. ...30 | 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
inges encase 


often given on most of these Hinges 


Shelby Spring. Hinge Co.: 


Buckeye All Steel Holdback . 
Screen Door........... # ar. $9.00 | — 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor ct 
Hinge ..... ; if 50 = 
Ball Bearing Door.. 25 5 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 
® gr, pr........ ve vees $9.00 
Superior’ Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges.. 334% 
The Stover Mfg. Co: 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, 
#@ gr. $12.50 
a, See # ger. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1 # er. $9.0 
New Idea, Bouble Acting... .5 
New Idea Floor 50 
Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, é&c., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges 60 d 
Heavy Strap Hinges... .65% |@ 
Light T Hinges........ 5% | = 
Heavy T Hinges... 5 S 
Extra Heary T Hinges.60 >= 
Hinge Hasps..... . FO% |S 
Cor. Heavy Strap...... 5% |= 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T...... 60 a 
Screw Hook [ 6 to 12in. 1b. $%¢ 
and Strap. 1, to 20 in. .1b. Sage 
| 22 to 36 in. -1b.3%¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
eS GOON ion ta dedewad 1b. 64 
a CN bigs aio Wad ahadn ere 1b. Tad 
ck A ee ee Th . 814¢ 


Hitchers, ‘Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitehers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
U’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
FO scees 8 6 ff 8 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $39 $52 $46 | © 
Jap. Onen.... 6 8 3t 3 +B 
Galv. Funnel. §8 58 52 56 = 
Jap. Funnel.. 38 86 39 48 a 
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Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 

Steel Brick, No. 162......... each 
Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each 

Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern 
604k gene 10410% 
list Feb. 28, 1899 
10d 10GQ 154 10% 





1.05 
1.35 


Grub, 


D. & H. Seovil 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are selling 
from the list of Septe mber 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using ‘list of Au- 


gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 

Cronk’ peeing. No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50 
Star Double Bit........-++-++s-«++0+ 20 
¥t. Madison Cotton Hoe. -70& 108104 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
i Mitih --conencosneasnagponsncaeee 70816 % 


Ft. Madicon Mattock Hoes: a 
Regular Weight.......-.-- ea z. 66% 
Junior Size........++++s.++++ doz. $4.0 

Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe.. Ls 60% 

Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... "i 

15k10RTIA Y 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy......+++++- 70410 

Warren Hoe.........-seccssessecees 45&107% 

W, & C. Iwamhoe.....--.sseeeeeeee 75&2 

$B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ b 

B. B., 6% Rs sanskebananeperesseuae 36 

gem Wedding iesennuied # doz., net, $4.35 

& C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, doz. 85 


"Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit- 
Angular, #@ doz. $24.00..........-. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
SERED oncccevcecesssess 33% % 
Bempire ....... J 
Pullman % 
Superior ...-..--- 


File and Tool— : 


Nicholson ile Holders and_ File 
Handles ....---.--eeseeceeeeeee 33%@40%, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross 
$10.80; YB OZ. .....-ceecereserereeee $1 1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
Pomald Double Trace Holder, # mae 


Hones— azor— 


Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 

SWAty ccceccccsecccesesers® es 
Hooks—Cast lron— 
Bird Cage, Reading....-..-+.++- ie 
Clothes Line, Reading List.........- 40 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s......+++++ss++ T0% 
Coat and Hat, Reading........- 45&20 7, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s..........-- 70% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ 65% 
Harness, Reading List........-----++- 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s........++eceeeeeeees 607, 
School House, Stowell’s.......+++-+++ 702 
Wire— 

Oe ci. csdas eve dueee sneer 80% 

Wire C. & H. Hooks:......-- 
75 @15410%, 
Columbian + Co,, Gem......- T0&5% 
Parker Wire Goods Go., King. T0&10% 
Western W. G, Co, Molding.. mee 

Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10%; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 15%; 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per he $1.00; 8 in., 


$1.25; 10 in., $8.50 
OES a ccccennka “dos. $1. 05@$1.25 
Hooks, &c 


Wrought Staples, 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35 ; Heav $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per 02.81.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


per doz 
Whiffetree 
Hooks and Eyes: 


Brass 604£5@60E 10 
Malleable Iron. on S06 


Oovert Mfg. Co, Gat 
Hooks g. ate and 


cuttle 
40 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
d 

Turner & Stanton ce t Sot 

SMI ncccmssocenasoteotil 80&10&10% 


Bench t-oks—See n 

Corn Hooks—See pa ry 
Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horees. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Garden Hose. am: 
Competition ......ft. 
3-ply Guaranteed.. ft. s 
§-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @1 

Cotton Garden, %-in., couples: 
Low Grade....... 8g ee 
Fair Quality 


rons— 
Prem £260 2... .<6<% 1b.3 @ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. ane 
Mrs. Potts’, cents a . 
a 
Jan’d Tops.. 


Tin’d Tops. 85 


New Bagland Preasin ne 
mirkin ~ aie 
dos .0¢ 


Pinking Irons 
frons, Soldering 
See Consers. 

Jacks, ne 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto Screw 


Tocknort 





ss 

ichards ger Steel, No. 130.. 

Smith & Hemenway Co. Dieses a 
ettles— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25 % 
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. ] _ Pull " 5 ae 
Enapeied and Cast tronSeo Ware, | fullman Patent Ventilating Leck. | OW Tanks—See Tanks, Ot 
ial M Oilers— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— achines—Boring— Brass and Copper........ 50410 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 3% | Com. Upr't, without Augers. Vin or Steel........ 65£ 10£5@70 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... oY $2.00@2.25 Zine inion? 65k 10€5@70 

ae Corn— Com, Angl’r, without Augers, Chase or Paragon: 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co., $2.25@2.50 Brass and Uopper...... .50&10% 
Wilcut Brand Knives -— Hooks 60 Swan’s Improved........ ; 40410% Tin or Ste€l.....+.0++- 654107 
Withington Acme, z on, Jennings, | Nos, 1 Rees ccccual 1 72 ae COR ee eoeesede sess 65€10 
errate: “a ere 5.75 alleabie, Hammers’ I d, 
oem +. wf Yinkee No. i, 31:30: Snell’s, eo BS: Angular, $2.90 i. 2,004 3. 20% ; Ol Patten, Nos, 
king— o & 
Dr acai Reisinger Invincible Hand Power. American Tube & Stamping Co.: — 
Standard List... . . e545 @15610%, doz. $48.00 Spring Bottom Cansenress 04 Ka70&10% 
ip Jennings & Go, Now. %, 460% a Fence— Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60& 10% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42....75°% | Williams’ Re ee ae $5.50 Openers— Can— Per doz 
INT sopnsserecanesssonecssesse 6674@707, oisting— <4 
Watrous ...... nagecesevccecececencers 16% % Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% Sprague, Iron Handle... .S0@s3i¢ 
ay a a gy eee: 30&5@239 | Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock | Sprague, Wood Handle. . . 35(40¢ 
ei Hay and Strawé * yerake Gy % Goreme Retecors. ,» +. -$1,75(083.00 
errated Edge, per doz.$5.50@5.7 sed yclon. n ear an an Opener, 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........- do 50 Hoist 2% ¥ doz., T5c.; per gro.. $1 
Iwan’s Seabed... oneal ¥ den. é _Ice Cutting— Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, s 
Mincing— Chandler’s sasaitac tance cet 0000 s886% GOB, BEE s ccvcvccgsccsscresveccesevess 75 
n 
Buffalo pipers aon $13.00 Boss Washig Machine Co.: Per doz ~~ 1-4 e ,<.. » $2.00; Silver 
. c Oe Lircsccccccccevccccessvecs ‘ e, -UU, 
Gorviere. eee ewaee 6s. BS Boss Rotary. a ee $57.00 P . 
stenholm’s ......+++- . $3. . nampion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57,00 
Knobs— Standard Champion ee 00 acking— 
Base, 2urinch, Birch, or Maple, ees pees We = — Packing, Wick and 
R quare Western...... WO iccctaseecseesss 
Carriage, Japs ait meee Cncede American, Beant. .19.e ON , ie 
oro. Mallets— (Fatr quality goods.) fi 
; H0G45¢ ” Sheet, 0. I 
Door, Mineral....... , 65@70¢ | Hickory ...... woes es f5h5Q5O% | gy - as cree ie HGtee 
Door, Por. Jap'd... dos, m0q75¢ | Lignumotia jesseen | Saece’ o.oo. 11@ 12¢ 
Ore Por, Nigkel. doe, 68.05008.1 - ae Oe Pi i Ba scesevsees 12@1 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, a s ie mo wey 2 Sheet, Pure Gum...... i se 
% OM <aseans .doz. 4545@50% | Sheet’ Red ++ Ge 
. Mangers, Stable— Jenkins’ 96, T, 80¢.......... wee 
acing, Leather— Swett Iron Works..........+ name 50% Miscslianeoue— SM sats 
BT money Leather— Mashers, Vegetable— American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
a badders, Store, &o.— — | Western. W. G. Co., Potato... 60810% i eae 1b. 16@25 
d ith Mfg. | Co., Reliable... sone eB Mats, Door— ga Packing..... _ oats ‘ 
M aa : . LO! ao eeeee woescevcocscs : eeeeee " /y Elastic Steel (WwW. G. C a. li x , a i vee 4a “44 1444440 . @ 4 
[Myers Melaclens Steve Ladders... .45% K stone Wire Matting new ist = Russia Packing......1b. 8@11 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% ee ee ee % Pails, Creamery— 
pmgnored alow, ie. +BO% | 1400l vacosceccccnccecccces aa 50% ; y 
Trolley, No. 109.......... g Mattocks— B No. 9635; "No. 2 $6.50, - 
c $6 
. Ladtes, Moting— See Picks and Mattocks. Pails, Water, Well, &c 
ae .» &@ . . 9 . pe 
tS ee Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. eee Suanese, 
——. sees ate iicraterrieseseeton Mills, Coffee, &c.— Pans— Dripping— 
erns ar Enterprise Mfg. Ge,. soscchssecees @% | Standard List....... ae ¥ 
Regular, No. 0..... doz .$4.35@4.50 National list Jan. 1902. oe esceseces 6 Edwards, Royal % 
Side Lift, No. 0. ig doz .$4.60@4.75 prem, 8s Goltnbis Victoria 50&10@ 60% ir eeeereees kT % 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60@4.75 Swift, LS Bide... 50810660 Common Lipped: : 
Other Styles......... HOG Yk 10%, on Nos. .. se 
¥ Bull’s Eye Police— ones or i *R ri “$0: 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 
eR ce ee ae $4.25@ 4.50 rine’s OVAL. ..crccccccccscves % efrigerator, Galva.— 
sasts and Stands; Shoe | Mower, Lawn caputet| Mi desis HH 2H 2 8 
owell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 7 —l i 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast em ovnse 509 Cheapest... . all. izes, 3185200 Roasting and Baking— 
Latches— Thumb— Cheap ....... ail sizes, $2.00@2.50| Perey. He Ms. Co. doz, Nos. 5, 
Roggin’ 8 Latches, “—. ecrew. Better Grade. .all sizes $2.50@4.50 8 i, $5.25; 20, 8-15; $6.2. 
doz. 35@40¢ 12 14 16 18-in arory, .&, doz. net, Non.” 20, 9.0; 
A High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25| Simpl 
Allith Mfg. _ Go, Rutomatic, a gy eaten foe No oe 3% FP 
Ree eer eee . ea merican. eeu Seok | é : 
Crouk & Gansies Mfg. Co., No. ie oe Baii B'r’g, new ist-06 ecenpalapiniias any 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. on ‘Tach, Pennsylvania ...........:...0++ ae ? Asbestos: 1b. 
nase, and Staples..............+... , Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, Roll Board or Building Felt, : 
a oe Heavy, ‘No. Pennsylvania Golf.............. ae eth be = » ber 100 q. {t.3Ytobe 
Richards’ Trump, No. 127......... ne Vennsylvania TEOCEB. cc vcecccceces 3344457, 3-32 od 1 or Butlding Fett, 
Stowell’s Steel..............sccssseeeee 50% oe Fee eee ee $0857, Pn 100 on fe spat ain 
_ Leaders, Cattle— Style A, Low Wheel........ 706 10410, al Boord, * sheet: 0 o 0 in, 
Small........ doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ Style B, Low Wheel............ ; 1-32 to % in..... 3@5¢ 
Covert “Mtg. Co. , Style Ci, High Wheel, "spel. diset. —_ roll 
otton emp, 45%; Jute, 35%; . 70&10% 
a. 20°! ¥ D ute, 35%; pee D, High Wheel, spcl, disct.10° Biight weight, #5 Ibe. ar ft. 
ters, ransom— Styles M.. 8, 0., K % ' @ 
A inal. nie cae 10% Bele Ae all Steed nt sepaeloas , 
ee = x Style Fe Higa Wee Lcuietel Toso een +0 ene 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 rexel and Gold Coin, special list .40° Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll 
on mee... cue ae BE RE: We - ~penaereenaniomennpnnentints: ret ; yr 
O V 4 DT tadecdetecoecenccccvecsstcoual i 
pr aghOlhe nn eos $1.75 185 1.10 | 3%-in, Horse...................... a0! —— Water Proof Sheathing, . 
nniston wy ahorpecet Clothes, 50 ft. Basie OID. ...<2..000000.s000s: % 500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢ ; 
ine, $23.00; Act ilt Edge, $23.00; Air I Bip Me OED: bacsescocecnatiecia oo 85¢; $ ply sit: 5 ply * hes: 
cme, $18 00; aan eececcccccccsseconccoce , , 
re Ea ee N Deatening Felt Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq. 
7: Empire, Se: Advance, a rte $50. 
BAR ea ard, $1080; Columbia, | Wire Nails and Brads, Miscer “a aon Rooting, 80" aa es 
00; an ee Sen0y | Per MOU... . 2... .ssseeee ‘ 
Solid. Cordage Work: Nes, 0 to 3.00% | C¥t and Wire. ‘See Trade Report.| 1 pi Tarred Paper— 
Solid Braided Masons’ ‘307 | Hungarian, Finishing, Uphoister- OY (OO 80 68. 8.) tem... 
Silver Lake | Braided Chai No.0. ers’ dc. See Tacks. 2 ply, roll 108 ft #51.00@58.00 
00: No. $1.00: 'N orse— , oer 57¢ 
Masons’ Lines,” Shade “Gord “Bert” ta S78 219 Blater’s Felt (soit s00 9a, 78.) a 
Wiite Cotign "No ade Cord. wae: Anchor ...... B 2 D 19 18 ...40&5% er’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.).76¢ 
Mae Nb Makers | Chumntein 8 BB HF --5 | Punt Paper and Cloth oat — 
115: Ne 2 : Yoleman ..... B cvsecs t per and Cloth. 
Linen. 0. ‘yer fas" 3 No. “% $3.50: New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 goes, Garnet Paper and Olathe 25 
No. Ki  eaetetegerethe ¥ Livingston 68 6°E BB an 10% | Emery Paper and CUh..50¢10@60 
ent and Awni : +-20% | Western ........csscccccsceeenss 8 
White “Cotton, #80; Drab Cotton, | JDber«" Special Brands. a eee 
snansthaninaditieaiiemberasteanste per Ib.9@1 sescceccscceseces eee GOS, 08 
Bn ts : te ea 2 tt, Fe yon, om” omen ‘Improved Eexakounat an 36.50 
00; 86 ft. $1.95: 90 fe Si.Tee 3 LE.  etesepeareeay: 8d : 
ft. $4.00; 08 ft, $1.25; . Brass _H’d.j6 55 60.70 .. gro| Dandy (....0.20. ch se 
Turner & — Ecerernnnnennenen 0% Por. Head. ow ieee © 10 1.10 o *: oe Eureka Improved.. —o $5 00 
Gaild Draited Chalk, Masons’ ond, Nippers— wy a ~— doz. $15.00 
Awning MOR. ccccsens 
Clothes 1 ings. Ww yhite Cotton..... 3° See Piters end Hippere. New’ Bar iv cseene 2 don 500 
yt Cotton or Linen... .20% Cc Nuts— Reading 12 aanin dos. $1.08 
ee eee sid Paani: On tat, | RERgIDE Fenn eeeeee ss for. $3.5 
hick... ... - 2 Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ Rocking an induct oe +E 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— Heragon, Blank or Tepes. 5.10¢ Table "eo... ccc. doz, $6.00 
'E.—Net Prices are very ofien made Square, BVk, C., T. & R...5.10¢ | White Mountad. .-..... cn. OO 
Te _ oe ee om piiceagon. BPk, C., T. & R.5.%¢ snclaaies Potato— 
Ae Gy reseed: a etuasiairediacorens 
R. & E. Mfc Co... ..10% | Square, Blank............ sent Ge ee Won, $6.08 
EE, evator— on Hesagon, Bienk eee et: 5.40¢ eee ae = Mattocks— 
aappopsnasssoon evccccces fe quare, apped Ce ee 4.70¢ 4 e 1899 . - 7045 @ 70410 
| Bae 2 ot ‘goke- a Hexagon, Tapped......... 5.10¢ ey Handled, Garden sMattack,” 

DED seonaiandaseieseimmaamaelaniaal 15&19% O : og 
Ives’ Pater ees eC. J akum— Pinking lrons— 

oe et, aw. nt, | BOOB anne ee sceeeeeeen’ ID., 6i%¢ See Irene, Pinking. 

MAYS trom wy: Window ver: | Un 8. Navy....-.eee esse. ib. @ | , Pincers— 

tilating. 55%;:'Robinson Pat. Venti- | N@UU_...--...+-.-.eeseee b., 5¢ | Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Co. : 

lating Sash Lock. 334%; Wrought | Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... $%¢ | Blacksmiths’, per doz, 10 in., 

Bronze and Brass, 58%; Wrought | In carload lots 4¢ Id. off, 1.0.0. Carpenters on it ee 

he per doz. 
ew York. $2.00; 8 in., $2.75; 10 im., $3.50. " 
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Pins, Escutcheon— 
DE: 5 gtcccavin chgdot 50 @ 504109 
lron, list Nov. 11, ’85. -60@60¢10% 
Pipe, Cast aoa Soil— 
Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in.59&10@50E 1065 % 
Eetra Heavy, 2-6 in...... 65410 & 
Fittings W0k10@0E 105%, 
Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 


Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
fo £ ° 
\ in.. a 58 57 41 
. ie auns<ae 52 59 41 
eee rie 6S 56 61 49 
to 6 in....72 62 66 56 
7 to 12 in. ...69 54 61 46 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. — 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 


to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: : 
PSU-CIOSE 6 cc ccccvds 84% 
Becond-class .....-.cceeee 87 


NOTE.—Market irregular. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Per 100 joints 


a Nested: C, L. ©, L. 
in,, Standard Blue....$6,25 $7.25 
$ in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue...- 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 = , Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 i Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 
Ww mosting Corrugating Co,.’s Nested: 
5 in., Uniform Color. .$6.15 $7.15 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 7.65 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.6 8.65 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual..... 30G 304107 
Bench, second qual. . 40 40 10%, 
Molding neh eeks 2G 25610 4 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.) .35&2% 
Chapimm-Stephens Co. 
Bench, First Quality 
Bench, Second Quality 
Molding and Miscellaneous 
Toy and German.......-.--+ 
Unicn 





Iron Planes 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L, Co.).... 
Chapiin’s Iron Planes........---- 
oes Planes (Stanley 





Plane Irons, list” 


Wood Bench 
Dec, 18, "Ob... cccccccvecees 


Seen” dink tneanggence seb upkienen 
L. & I. J. White...........-:- 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse........-.-++ # doz. $8.00 
Plates— os 
pO Freee se 
Belf-Sealing * Pie " Plates Re 
Co.), @ doz, $2.00.......ceeeeeeeeee 50% 

Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers........ 75 @75410% 


Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $125 
@ $1.30 ; 6 in, $1.45 @ $1.50. 





Gas Pipe. 7 10 18-in. 
$2. 00 «$2. 25 $2.75 $3. 50 
Acme Nippers........---..+..s0+00e 50&5%, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 5 
American Button.............+++ -- +80 6 
Improved Button.......-+0.+++: 75&10% 
GED. eisdncsncnccesaccnuccedvesesel 60%, 
No. 80 Linemen’s.............+.+++- 50% 
Btub’s Patterm........cccoccccccscess 45% 
Comb:nation and others.......... % 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
Ore WOON iscccunsessns 40&5@40& 1085 %, 
The ee = Mfg. Co. mnene ™ 
Cuttin OE EERE ROSE. 
P., 8. & We rinuers® Cutting Kip 
m, Schollhorn Co. = 
Bernard, 33%% ; ‘Elm City, 33%%; 


Paragon, 50% ; Lodi, 50%. 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
time Piers... .crcccccsccccccvccceccece 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: i 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds...... 0%, 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co.: 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $2.50; 


6 in., $3.00. ; ; 
Gas per doz,, 7 in., $3.50; 8 in., 
$3.75; 10 in., $4.50. 3 
Nippers, Horseshoers’ Cutting, 40% ; 
Hoot PONG. ve vecccccccnccavsseces 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: ¥ 
Plumbs and Levels......... 30@30& 10 % 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. 40@40& 107 
Pocket Levels......... 30@30&10 





Extension Sights.. ~ .30@30& 10° 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40&10% 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... .60&10%, 
Disston’s Pocket Levels upeeaeaae 60&10% 
C. EB. Jennings & Co.’s Iron...... 33% % 

C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adon: 
DED Jae ciWuatedandessses eh encasesd we? 

Stanley mS ee , 

GNI O UEOES ocecacccecueccocsesed 33 

Woods’ Extemsion.........-.-sseeees 33% % 
Poachers, Egg— 

Buffalo Steam Egg E’pechers, # doz., 
No 00; No. 2, $9.00; No. 3 
$9.00; "No. 4, $12.00........0.......00% 
Points, Glaziers’— 

Bulk and 1-Id. aa + ace 
1b. papers. 2. 1. 9@10%¢ 
PE PED inns «.0 6'n0.0.0 1.9% @11¢ 
Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Madison Hawkeye......8 doz. $3.3 

Ft. Madison Western.......9@ doz. $4.08 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lista... ssqneess 
WS Bcc baste tec sscdncavencetacs 

Polish—Metal!, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 @ can (powder). 

each, $1.25; 8 doz., $12.00; No. °%, 10 ® 

can (cake). each, $2.50: #@ doz., sero 
Prestoline Tianid, No. 1 (% pt.). @ 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $3.00..40% 





Prestoline Paste... ...ccccsccoccesvess 40% 
George William Hoffman: 
U. 8. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; ® gro. $4.50; 
% Ib boxes, @ doz. $1.25; 1 Db 
boxes, @ doz. $2.25. 
8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, @ doz., 


i 
Barkeepers 


doz., $1.75 


«42. 


Friend Metal Polish, # 


ove— 
Black Eagle Benuzine Paste, 5 I cans, 
# BD 10¢ 








Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 lb can....each, $0.65 
| Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
 Ciiviiduakvinnss<veonahanddecasesa $6.75 
Joseph Dixon's, ®@ gr. $5.75.......... 107 
Dixon's Plumbago Rueceeeumasade # I 8¢ 
PE cndveaiakgusneedeuqenuse # er. $2.50 
CO a iicccncavccdccaaaness 10% 
Japanese # er. $3.50 
Jet Black 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
-Wynn’s Black Silk: 
Paste. cans, ®@ doz., 5 oz., $0.75; 
le tbh, $1.00; 1 b..... ov eShete 
Paste, # 5 tb can. ‘ $0.70 
Liquid, cans, #@ doz., 6 oz., $0.75; 
te pt., $1.00; 1 pt « $1.75 
Steel Range Enamel, # doz., % pt., 
$1.09; 42 pt., $1.25 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square.doz.$0.80; yro.$8.00 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$9.00 


Ig yt. Square.doz. $1.00 ; gyro. $10.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.20; gro.$12.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel ence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
@ ft., 46¢; 6% f:., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Pusts...... +++e-@ach $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
Pre rere 35410% 
PU co cdcsvcevacecsned 30€10% 

Powder— 

In Canisters: 
po a ea eee . each $5¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .each V¢ 
Rifle, \-ib...... ...€ach 16¢ 
Rifle, BIG. cctcccvcens OOO 
In Kegs: 
DG MO cis we cneees $3.50 
CE BOR. ccccccves ‘ - $4.50 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Be: Ge WE Be iiivceepscccesaccces $6.50 
Half —_~ (12% ‘b DU cesscccees $3.50 
Quarter Ke (6% tb bulk)........ $1.90 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).......... $8.50 
Half case (1 Ib cans bulk)........ $4.50 


King’ . Smokeless : Shot Gun. Rifle. 
+ FQ eee $12.00 $15.00 
Halt Keg (12% Ib bulk). 6.25 17.76 
Quarter Keg (6% Ib bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 2 (1 cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1  c. bk).. 7.3 — 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -50&20% 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly a 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 20@2% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, @ doz., $20,00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 
RN hcl dudhdchneusmambeuetn comin 50% 


fe 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, @ doz., $12.00.. 
; %&10% 
Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, ® doz. 
LUD csesoccccce 50% 


Pearson No, 
each $30.00 
Scranton, Case 
No. 2B (large) 
No. 3B (small)... 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Diamond B, case ate, 
$9.00; Small, 
Giant No. 1, 








y doz., 


. Tex 2 
8 eS eee 3 


Large, 


‘2, 
\ %% 
Staple i- 
son 60° 
Parrot Tack and ote ‘Puller, * doz., 


Pullers, Utica and Dav 


# gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 
IRED 2020-00 a FM § 88 
Awning or Tackle, 
Pepa 0. 45 60 1.05 


30 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in. » OE; 5 in.. , $1.55 


PE Saw ania kee % 
Hot House, doz....$0.65 .85 1.20 
POO 3 canes ™%m % ™ 8 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 .23 .30 
je ee ia ™%™ 2 2% " 
Side, doz... |$0.95 40 55 60 
| eS ™% 2 & 


Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, 


Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, 


Anti-Friction. 60810 
POROE Tas aa. cidack duccacandacaded 60° 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. 60&19%, 

Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
Speer 16@19¢ 

Auger Mortise, no Face Plate. 


per doz., 1% and 2 in... . 1r@ire 
Acme, No. 35. 1% in., 18% ¢:2in., 0%é 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f, 2 in.... 
# doz. 0% 
Grand wnatae All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
MEN dceesaavant casendaadcadwaniie sae 70&5°2 
Niagara, ‘No, 2, 1% in., 18%¢@; 2 
 ssuatucintevenetan<canieeiatabeei 20% ¢ 
No. 26, Troy..1% in., l#¢; 2 1fiee¢ 
Star, No. 26...1% in., 18%¢; 2 . 20% ¢ 


Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
CE. cen eas Sem aemaet 60% 
Pitcher Spout. Wk5E D5 10% 


Wood Pumps. Tubing, éc . 45.50% 
Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list). .49&10° 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............ 75&10° 


THE IRON AGE_ 

















Contractors’ Rubber ene ragm No 


2. BKB. & L. Block Co. . $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... "doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand. 

GD . Mia casucetandcestacciscenac 

t & Walling’s Fast Mail (Q . 

TURD  excincnse 50 

Flint & Walling’s Tight To 'p Pitcher 
7T5&10 

National Specialty Mfg. Co.. Measur 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50........30 
Myers’ Pumps (low list)............45 
Devers BPOWEE PWRiie cc .cccscccacccs 45 
Myers’ Spray Pumps 45 


Pump Leathers— 


Plunger and Lower 
gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 214 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
inch... 3 $44 3% 38% 5 
$3.30 $8.60 $3.85 4.10 4.40 


Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 


Inch... 2% 8 $14 4 
$2.75 $3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 


Spring, single tube, good qual- 
ity $1.75@2.00 
doz. $3.50@3.%5 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St'l _ oe 
Morrill’s Nos. 1AA, 1A, 1B, 








GOD  ccpnccacesceccassceceescs ae by 

Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. a ae 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 5& 10 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Belt and Ticket, Bernard, 33% 
Paragon, 30 Manuka caodeecs 50 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8S. & W. Co.33%% 
Vinners’ Solid, E S. & W. Co., # 
St Mivendceakideendaddannddanae 50% 


PRen—sarn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.. 
214.2% 


Sliding Door, Wrought fi 
30% 


Te Cin Cn ONE vn 2 ee eea us 
Allith Mfg. Co.: Reliable Hanger 
Mdadinoddsuah te danudaceendasads 50% 
Cronk's: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..®@ ft. 4¢ 
a Ye a eee 36¢ 
Hinge Rail...... ad caddadddadeeass 396 ¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 Bs 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.80. 
Lane’s: 
a. =. # 100 ft., Lin., $3.0; 
o! XN. “e., as 100 ft., 1 in,, $3.00;1%% 
in., $3.60; 1% in., $4.00, 


Standard, i% in 
Lawrence Bros. : 

# 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; 

New York, 1 x 3-16 in, 
McKinney's: 


# 100 ft. $4.00 


No. 202, $4.00 
# 100 ft. $3.00 


Hinged Hanger Rail, ®@ ft., 11¢..50% 
cs dubcndcccdwanns @ ft 3%e 
EEE nucitnnaneandcicnccens #ft.4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track...... . 0&5% 
Kichards’ Mfg. Co.: 

Common, 1 x 3-6 in., $3.00; 1% x 

3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 

Special Hinged Hanger Rail. - 60&10% 

Lag Screw Rail, No, 65..........+.. 50% 

Gauge Trolley ‘Track, #® ft., No. 31, 
.. 9¢; No. 32, 14¢; ‘No. 33, 2e¢. 
Ih, Oenthckiecicanesasecnuthausaia 10% 
Nos. 61, 62, $3.25; 63, 50; 64, 
$4.00; 45, ‘S2. 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1, 
$3.25; 49, No. 2, $3.50 
Stowell’s: 

ee Gt dbetvdiencccecens # ft. Zee 
BOGGS FRR: Pic cicccscdctascesess #4 
Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in....@ ft. 3¢ 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-i6. -@ ft. T¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, @ ft. 1l¢............8. 0” 
P. L. B. —_— pa ianee # 100 ft. $3.00 
We A Se el cccases # 100 ft. $3.00 

Rekco— 

NOTE.—Many yoods are sold 


at net prices, 


Fort Madison Red Head % 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, y 
Mea tenensuswasescansadeevsseens .B 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, # doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75°% 
Victor Garden, #@ doz., 12 teeth, 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00........ 80%, 
#8 doz., 20 teeth, 


Queen City Lawn, 
$2.85 ; 00 





Anticlog ‘oe # doz 
Malleable Garden..... 70k 
Ideal Steel Garden. ¥ doz.. 12 teeth 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18,00........ 80 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....#8 doz. $2.90 
Lawn Queen, 2-tooth....#% doz. $3.00 
Paragon, 20-tooth..........8 doz. $2.70 
Paragon, 24-tooth..........3 doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....8 doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1. 75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
| See, a 75% 


Heller Bros.’ 
Liveright Bros.’ 


TOK HATIR INKS” 
‘Gold Medal.70&10@75° 


McCaffrey’s American Standard, 
G0&10&5% 
New Nicholson...........0...- 70&10@75% 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
lta oy 
Fox Razors. # doz., No. 42. $98.00; >» 
No. 44, $20,00; No. 82, Platina, } Z2© 
$25.00. ° 
IN civ cuccneundaneducdane newtens 50% 
Silberstein : 
Carbo Magnetic. $21.00: Griffon No. 
65. $13.50; Griffon. No. 00, $12.00; 
all other Razors. 40% 


Safety Razors— 
Kampfe Bros.: 


Star Safety, 5%; Star Interchange- 
able. 25%; Star Safety Corn, 25%. 

I phn eat agaccddeseas 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 

M6,Q06,A6.B 86. M 9% M 16, 
O 16. A 16, B 16. 4008. Rubber, 
Populo, Niekeled Populo........ 20% 


Valve—Per 


| 


e | 
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Aluminum. German ily. Bronze.2% 
BO NN, IDB Ni ccccccvcccevececccccces 207% 
3004 N, 06. N, 6 RM, G 9.0.0.0. 25 7% 
4N, 6 PN, 23 .N, 26 PN couse 
2904 'P., 33% %; 2004 PN. , 334%; 0924N.. 
3348 % 02084 N., 33%°; 002904 PN-; 
334%; 802 N., 334%. 
986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN.....cccceee 25 f 
5009 PN, 5009 N..............cceceee 20% 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR... 20% 
304 P. 304 PN. 00304 P, 00304 PN.33% 


Registe rs— List July 1, 1903. 


Japanned, LElectroplated and 
DOU 4 060.466 gt enéaed 66 2 
White Porcelain Enamel... .60% 


Metal, 
404104, 


Solid Brass or Bronze 


Revolvers— 
Mingle Actie®. 2.22.20: 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal.$1.80 


Double Action, 44 caliber . $2.00 
BONED, ec ccc ctenatanneue $3.50 
POTTER nic te wadsces $4.00 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


Ba ioe waa as per doz .$2.50@$2.75 
17 in .per doz. $2. 75@$3.00 
BO a cawcdad per doz .$3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24 Sinch. 
BOE. ca nwes $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper $1.15 1.35 1.75 doz. 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, #® doz., 
Copper, 2 in,, $1.25; 2% in., $1.50; 
3 in., $1.75, 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bores.$4.00G@4.i0 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 

doz. 50@i5¢ 
Malleable Irvon.. 
doz. 70@75¢ 

Blair’s Rings...per gro0.$4.75@i.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ 65 
Brown's Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 

Rivets and Burrs— 


Hill’s Ringers, 


Copper ...... 33 by @35 0 

Carriage, C vopers’ Tinners, éc. 
Be oe vantetndavencws 704.10% 
Metailic Tinned........«.. 707 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted tn Bowes. 

Bifurcated, pcr doz. bores, paste- 
board bozes, 23@25¢; Tin bozes, 
29@32¢. 


Tubular, per dor. bores, 50 count, 


“?2¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti- Friction. ee 50% 
Cronk’s Stay No. 65, $0, No. 
it cocmismauineduacsicnens dacmanhaeeaee $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
No. 56 pidakeacuahdaedennindcaalas $0.84 
RT Se adudcnesnathinsagsewaveneiie 40% 
Richards’ Etsy: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
oO, K, Adj. and Reversible _No. 58,50 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 an a ciadkdes 5 
Underwriters’, eee, GR, icccccnas Y 
GSE Dive xctccesccunsunceds 60% 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... # doz. G¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay.....%8 doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
RUGe.. sexvsenseunas 1b., 13@ 13%4¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
FUO sesekeratecudeees 1b., 94¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarver: 
No, 2 qualéity....... 1b., 74 @8¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Baie 


Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 


BOE 4actéeaes .lb., 7% @8¢ 
De 220640 6e6n ed ede lb., 9\4¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
D viecwuwesiwe 1b., 7@74¢ 
NE ines 6h ewido wea es 1b., 8¢ 
Cotton Nope s 
Best, 4%4-in. and larger... .18@20¢ 


Medium, \Y-in. and larger.16@iv¢ 
Common, \%4-in. and larger. .0¢ 
In coils, %¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1,%4-in. & up, lb., 9¢ 
Thread, No. 2, %4-in. & up, lb. Bie 


Old nen Manila Transmission 
Ro wddenatelideedl -B Dd 1T%e 
‘Wire Rope— 
GU fe cacwcaeewacl 214% 
PRG id ais a eae 454214 % 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg Co.: 











PR ree 2% 
Rules 
MONOD eeccceecess 60@60£10% 
WOU cctéiea dc SS 10G@S5E 1085 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
DT Acc tsccnceondekuadacousenwed 60% 
as tn ccctnacnadaenededodlans 40% 
ic tesiceduqedens avons 25625 & 10° 
Miscellaneons «.» 55510 
Stephens’ Combination...........-. 55% 
I ema caxinnceiddenateddene’ 10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Folding, Wood........ wheneseeed %&10% 
Folding. Steel....... 
Lufkin’s Steel.......... as 
er 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
DED ixagexirnsevetibeatdrvananntd 
a 
Miseellaneous . 
PEN xs ti cndatuchancisaduautqudinll 
Zig Zag. Pin Joint.......c...0e. 127%4% 
Unson Nut Co.: 
XWOOd ...0.-005 cnirguatianieinad 
BONE ‘etcscnduddwacieed SR i0GSea 10e1De 


ash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—Scee Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See J'o0le, Saw. 


Saws— 


Atkins’: is 
Circular .......cesscccceeercees : 45% 
TIRE ac ccvresccrevesscence 50@50& 107, 







Butcher Saws......-+eeeeeceeeeeneeet 20 
Cross ¢ ‘uts 
One-Man Cross Cc ‘ut. 
Narrow Cross Cut 





Hand, Kip and anna 5 
Miter Box and Comps +40 
Mulay, Mill and Urag.. 00 BK 


Cuapin-dtepueus Co. ; * 
‘Turning Sewe ane Prames. 306107, 

Diamond Saw Stamping Wor 
Sterling Kitchen Saws. ++ «B0G10&10% 


Disstor 
Soke. Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.507 





Band, . to 18 in. wide........... - 60% 
Band, % tO 1%.......ccccccccccecee 4 
COTNTUED cccccccccccccccscccocseceen’ 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts.............++e++- 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag........-+-- 507% 
Framed Woodsaws.............+++- 25% 


Woodsaw Blades............. 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned 15% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, dl00 
Me ME OE Dicscdccshsnnanenng 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, die 


0, 00, Combination. ;. penccoccences 234 
Compass. ey Hole Bo ccccccccess 
Butcher’ Saws and Blades ieencwinll 30% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s: ‘ 
TORRE PE cnscescacnesstbecssesucede 3% 
Butcher Saws.........+ssseseceeerses 30% 


Compass and poy Hole Saws. ~ 
Framed Wood Saws . 30% 
Hand Saws..........-.+++ 

wane Br Blades 

ers Falls: 
Butcher Saws..... 15&109 
ao few eaees cs 1pa10% 
assachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50 7% 









Butcher Saws  Blades.......... 35@407, 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...307% 
Simonds’ : . 

CS: MOO od cas cncenbllie 45% 


Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ 40&10% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 54 
Band SawS.......scccecceceessesecees 








Back Saws.......+.++++ °  SeBers 6 
Butcher Saws...... poncves 3547 7, 
Bland SaWB....00.c.ccccesces pBaly 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand,..... 
Compass, Key Hole, ke. BGA 
MIE Pilih onecococcesaapceneota &7% % 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemscen Mt. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.........++- 
Hack Saw Blades and 
rames— 
Atkins’ Hacksaw Blades A A A..2% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades...........+ peeakeel 3 
“Keystone Blades......-..+seceeseeee 3% 
Hack Saw frames.......+++- coceese 30 


Simonds File gore papsnocescosecees” 35% 
C._E, Jennings 
Hack Saw Frames, "Nos. 175, be oe 


(0&7 % 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complet 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... 40&10% 


Griffin's Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&107 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&5 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. 304108 10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw vont, 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 


Victor’ Hack Saw Blades............ 25% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames...........40% 

Scroll— 3 
Barnes, No, 7, $15....-.+.--+seeeeeeee B% 


Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades..........40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 


with boring attachment, $20...... 
Lester, comene’. at z peeee - ig” ’ 
rs, complete, an 
Rogers, comp 4 ay 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull’s... .50@50410% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to § 


< 5h cok wae mn we doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % * to 8 

is aha ba cases me doz. — 
Union Platform, Plain.$1. 1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1. 15 

Chatillon’s: 

BEER. oshasonecesacoss 8 
ae ere a) 
Crocers’ Trip Scales............+.00: 58 





Chicago Scale Co.: 
The Little Detective.. 5 Be Or 
Onion or Fami'y No. Mi ees 
Portable Platform (reduced list). Bo 
Wagon or Stock (reduced Bes! 
The Standard Portables............ 


The Standard R. R. and wise” 
Se) ccc kikicbeih es eocuneeeeanen 50&10% 
Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.50@2.60 


Ship. . . Light. $2.00; Heavy, 7 
Adjustable, Box Scraper (8s. RB. & 


Chapin Stack: vens Co.. Box.. ‘amt? 
Serews—Bench and Hand 

Bench, Iven, doz., 1 tn., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%. $3.00@3.25 ; 1% .$3.50@3.75 


Rench, Wood.........20@20&10% 
SE, WOR ack pecke 20a 20k 10% 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co.. Hand. 2&5 20410 °7 
Chapin-Stenhens Co., Hand.........2 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 
Laa, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 


earners 754 15% 
Coach, Gimlet Point, list 
Oct. 1, ‘9. - 75410% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. & 481. 
nena7s% 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard List....... 70k 10@ 75% 
ES er 50& 108 10° 
MET EN iesinctany otncdeieusininlie 50° 
Swett Iron Works............... 75@80°, 


_ THE IRON AGE 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: | 


List Jan. 1, 98: 
F 


" Set and Cap— 
C2768) oc vcccdsss ThE 1VETYGY 
(Steel), net advance saat 


oO 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron % ; 
Round Head, Iron..... 8545@.. 
‘ ae S0G5 .. 


Round Head, 





Round Head, 


Scroll Sone - 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 
Grass, No. 1, Plain.... 
Bronzed Webb. $6. — 
% Clipper, Pold W ebb. 


No. 6 Clipper and Solid Bie és, 
4.00 
Bush, Weed and elena No. 2. 


Nos. 3 and 5 Slew, ‘Grain. 


Solid Steel, No, 6 
_ Seeders, Raisin— 


_ Sets— Awl and Tool— 
ae. Handles, Nos. 1, $125, 


Cc, as gt F 1 “ Co.'s Mode? fool” 


Millers. Falls Adj. Tool Handles, No. . 
Garden Tool’ ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


Sets, Nail— 
gro. $3. 50@s. 75 
Buck Bros RS: 17 ‘ 
Cannon's Diamond Point, 


Snell's Corrugated, “Cup Pt 
Snell's Knurled, 
Victor Knurled Cup [ft.... 


Regular list 








Disston’s Star, 


Morrill’s No, 








Giant Koyai Gross Gui... @ 


Taintor Positive 
Fox Shaving Sets, 


Smith & Hemenway Co.’s 


Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago W = & Mfg. Co...... risa 


Mfg. 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
Encik ns ccccsbchencean bill $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
FREI $1.50 
Carving wes 
Hones, e ER 
Emery Gazing” 
> WB GOB....0... 


Bones, e Ta hic teicinin oni ‘580 
Ss 


Smith & emaeny Co., 
Shaves, Spoke— 

-d0z.$1.10@1.25 

¢oe,8t- 75@2. ss 


Bailey's (Stanley R. & I 
Razor ee (aaley R 








ioe - 1 and re 
Shears— 


ee 8 . 
- $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality Jap.... 
Best quality, Nickel. . 
Fair quality, Jap 

Fatr quality, 

Tailors’ Shears 

Acme Cast Shears 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 

See Wbvcssvenasenerae W& 1045 

punehknae avec’ rere +4 
Horse or Mule.. 

Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades 
Steel Laid Blades 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, ian” 

Oe 


20454 “ 10% 


re 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s. 6% to 
D Tbovencasweccess sacessencesensocedes 50% 
SN TM... vinicuuesenenenbenenad 
& W. Forged «Handles 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears 
Cronk’s. Wood Handle Shears.. 
Disston’s Combined Fraing ‘Hook ” 
and Saw # doz_ $18.00 % 
Dieta’ 8 Pruning Hook only, @ doz.. 
$12.00 3% 








June 6, 1907 











Pruning Shears, all srades ot nical 40 
P., 8. & W. Co.. mee 
Wilkinson Shear & C utlery Co.: 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand..........60&10 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 

60&10°, | 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell'’s Anti-Friction..............+ 50% 
ORE sou sesceae Sbuapaunnceveasexesa 40° 
a i iain at eek eek ies 15 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern.....87% 

ding shutter— 
reaing. | ae pihueephdsbeababiateee 40% 
I ES ee 10% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 


Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 65&10%, 
Club, Rival, 65&5°,; First Quality, 
0&5", 


Paper Shells, Empty: 

New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25& 10% 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 
255%, 

Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge ; 
ME ORE ar cicsisceubacicersred 7 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, is, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
OE FD Bs ccccoccccscocccscs 20&5°, 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 4, 16 








and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 
Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 


3344&5 7 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... W&5% 
Robin Hood, High Brass......... 30&5 7%, 
Indian, a Black Powder........ 2&5% 


hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 


medium grade.. 085% 
Loaded with Smoke less ‘Powder, 
rer 40d 10610% 


Roba Hood: 
Smokeless Robin Hood, Low 


EE... seeccaswevassbanckoumene 40&10°, 
Smokeless Comets, High Brass, 
40& 10K 10&5 
Indian, Black Powder.......... 40&5 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40 


Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5°, 

Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10 
Winchester: 

Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5°% 

Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10 

Black Powder 407 


Shingles, Mets — Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, Co. 





Painted. Galv. 





i Mb ccksandancacsesnn $4.25 $6.00 

10 x 14.. 4.50 20 

7x 10 4.75 6,50 
Ww a oaltne Cc reins Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in. $4.5 $5.50 

Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6,00 

Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 





See per keg.$4.10 
rr ~ keg . $3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes + # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
ren, 0p te Basics ss ostcsbaae 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.20 
PE: 2 .0E eee Rk My 6 oeaeee ow 2.20 
CN. Aik ca NGe Soe eiee ee 2.20 
SM 2 os Sik aie Tews 6b EN RRS 2.40 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 


Long Handle. . $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mail. D. Handle, 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation...... 
gro.$9. 50@10. 00 
Hunter’s Genuine... é bilan 
ro. $1 00 
aie Metallic ‘Biued, B. . Co, # gr. 
14&16 18420 
$13.20 313 S50 $14.40 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r— Per dozen. 
RO s.scce SB BSB 8B PP 
Iron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.80@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 


We izto@e Rin...... 60% 

20 @ 40 to 24a 50 in...... 50% 

25 2 60 to 24 @ 120 in..... 30% 
Barnes’ low list: 

Up to and including 20 x 36 in....50° 

20 ee om oS PERE wet a! i 

—There is not entire ‘orm 
in Viste used bar jobbers ane 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Trom.......20- -W@UELINY 
WOR certs ia a cole. OGY 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


OD Es ++ 2 ao anne 50@50410%, 
Eureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. 
6045 tens 


Victor A, Noiseless .60¢5 tens €5% 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


Serre JOG 40 10% 
Covert Mfe Ca. : 
Derby, 25° Yankee 30&2%; Yankee 


Roller. ae 
High Grade, "40% eee 4n% 
EN  Wids (cdstnantencencnsiinaiehen’ 3% 
Oneida Community: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... GOR5Y 
i SE arcocaseaccscatestusta any | 
GSOUER  kcovccceccnscccceconesncceveed 50% 
Snaths— 


NE Sop 65k 0 b8s sanded eeee 








Snips, Tinners—Scee Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....... 50EINGA %ES% 
CE cckxcadseae uae 6001610 % 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros,, 40&1°%; Rogers 


« Hamilton.............++++,.50&10% 
Rogers & Hro., William Rogers’ 
a 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............-- 607 
Wm. Kogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.........60@60é5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
BOMOCG, BIE. 000 cnecsccseccsovescses 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
EE Sars sa srebe koe per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per givo.$0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley'’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
Chicago (Coil).....cccee::. .. MWALU,K 
TOUR (OOED ccccccccccccccecscocccces 20% 
ye |e eae 
Reliance (Coll) iuhaenkebiakevelinn 
RE OMNI oon nc, dabanapcesagecactivn 307 





Torrey’s Rod, 39 in....... 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1%, in, and W lder: Per 100 1b. 
Sere $4.40 $4.65 
a See $4.40 $4.65 
PS cas < 40 mia bee $4.90@ $5.15 

Painted Scat Springs: 

a OBO Hess es per pr. 47@ 49¢ 
Im @ 3 @ 28..... per pr. 69a 71¢ 
ferprieg seen Lawn— 

SIONS ccc scuavueusueseteeunns 25@30% 

de ty No, 1, #@ doz. giz No. 

$15; No. 3, $20. betncdesesecrscccose 30% 


pian & Henger Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65&5%; Japanese, 70&5%; 
Nationals, G0K5%. 
Squares— 
Nickel plated.. List Jan. 5, 1900, 
Steel and Iron. 15@—% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


POMOES. 62s euaws 604104 10@ 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
EE <5 evans 404 10@ 404k 104 10% 


Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron, 


PO GE Mii acnsscreuccdersvess 15% 
Winterbottom’s | Try and Miter, No. 
‘ CREED  Bareneniedscsduescdences 45% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5. 2585. 50; No. 1, $6. 25a $6. 50. 
Wood, Porce lain Lined: 


Cheap ik aed en te Ske BOA doz. $1.00 

on Le eee doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... i $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
. Stap! es— 

arbed Blind.......... lb. 6@6 
Electricians’, Association io ue 

80¢é 10cE 1046 10 % 

Fence Staples, rom, $2.25; Gal- 

EE 6 xd. 5:\5:6,0's Oh-e'6-k eae A £9.55 


per lb. 84@38\%¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 
I a iti iehdiale cc piereteee 
OE ier nttreandues 0, 22 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s 


Steelyards — sais “soqsoe10 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ .. .50@5 
Curtis Rev’ble Rate chet Die =e 





30% 
30% 
02 
7 


Derby Screw Plates 


EE envastnencnavecbwens conics 
Lightning to A Re s 
RN ean h ens nncidcbecesex sean 2 
Reece’s New Screw PUMGOB. oc ssccied 239 
. Stoners, Cherry— 

RE fo8 a5 ceva ciecsh ecncsgccus 30% 

Stones—Oil, & on 
Chicago Wheel & ee "Be., 1904 list: 
Gem Oil, Double Grit............. 65 


% 
Gem Axe, Single or Double Grit. 65% 
Gem BWGS....00000... % 
Gem Razor Hones.. 
Pike Mfg, Co., 1904 list : bd. 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% ir.$2.80 
Arkansas St. me} . Oe to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas 81 ie wgedesuge -00 
Lily Waites ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | 2 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ 2 
Washita S8t., 1; 4 to 8 in.40¢ 
Washita St., No: 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White ‘Slips nessenee veuibuen 
Rosy Red Slips...... noennnedin 
Washita Slips, Extra..... 
Washita Slips, No, 1... 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... 
India O69 sae (entire list 
Quickcut Em a7 
a gout Grit seoee igseeee 
mickcut Emery an otpeBens deme’ 
Stone, Double Grit............. % 
= a "Ro. Bopeine ens. 33% °° 
im an No, *g'lar.8 mh 8 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. 3} 








s8ss 
aanea 








Axe Stones fall” kinds | 

Terbey Oil Stones, Extra. 5 to 
eer Greek Stones, @ to” | 
eer aureek ...40¢ 
Ee i skvndasa wisn aiacancaxd 6e J 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago W au5 & St oP 


Gem. 10 in., 12 i 
Seo” gro., n., $8.00; 12 in., 


Norton Alundum Scythe Stones: 


—— on 10 gross lots... # gro case 

ots of gross or more... . $4. 

Pike Mfe Co., 1991 list: — 
Black Diamond 8. 8..¥ gro, $12.00 ) 
Lamoille 8. 8........ # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.% gro, $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. | ae 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.8 gro. $4.50 « 
Leader Red End 8S. 8.@ gro. $4.50 : 3 
Quick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 } 
Pure Corundum,..... #@ gro. $18.00 
em | 
Emery Scythe “Rifles, 2 Coat. 


Emery Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, $19 | 
Emery Scvthe Rifles. 4 Coat. $12) 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 

























































June 6, 1907 


Stoppers, Bottle— 





Victur Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Palle. ..scscccccscccsssvccce 15& 10% 
Morrill’s, # doz., No. 3, GAG veces 50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50..........0-000+ he 
oor— p 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........+ 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......sscseeeseeee 20% 
Straps— Box— 


Cary’s Universal, case lots... .20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 


60@604 10% 
NE in ce eance casieees doz. $1.60 
Bullard, BH GOB. .....ccccccsccccecsese $4.00 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00...... 20% 
Woven Fence— “ 
Bramklin.........ccc0..0 seccveceees ea, $3.75 
Strops, Razer— 4 
Star Diagonal Strop.......... Pivcccedbee 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.......... @5&T%% 


Co 
Neaguet Specialty Co., list oo 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: ¥ doz, 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany..... $36.00 
Triumph, Fancy Veneers......- $33.00 
Parlor Queen, Figured Rose- 

MD ccc cdncdwndeadcenceseecséenes $30.00 
Elite, Hungarian Ash...........$29,00 
American Queen, Figured Ma- 

MOQADY on cceeececccceccereees $27.00 
Ideal, Bird's-Eye Maple......... $25.00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 

FOBT cecccusccrccneversevescoecs 22.00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20.00 
Crown $21.00; 


Jewel, Nickel, 





JAPAN ao cocveccceeces : .$19,00 
Crystal, Glass Top.. . . $36.00 
Grand, 17 in, wide. . $36.00 
Club, 24 in. wide... . $54.00 
Hall, 2 in, wide...........++0. — 
uuuoual sweeper Co. ; 04. 

— XV, Moller’ Bearing, Scid 

Plated  ceccocscccccscccescccccses $120.00 

Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 


ver Plated...........sseeees se eese 2.00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered...........-.+++5: $36.00 


Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............. $36. 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Venee7s.........-+e+.s++++ $27. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
Nickeled Dek ascacunesentsaetentane $25.00 
Triple Medal, Roller Bearing, 
Biiekeled ..ccccccccccccccccescccee 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $24. 00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 
MENDEL odes cticccaverssorsasencs 24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. -$20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N’kel.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, Jap. .$18.00 


Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled...........-.++ 00 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned.............+ $33.00 
Auditorium (26 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..... ccednnemia 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........-.++- 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on three- 


zen lots; $1 per dozen on five- lozen 
lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
2.50 per dozen on twenty -five- dozen 


lots. 
Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 


Eureka Japanned ........... P ore. ne 2 
Model E, Sanitaire....... # doz $25 
Model A. Sraeeee--+..-. Soe. 325.00 

1 B, Sterling, Nickeled........ 
_— J i $23.00 
1 B, Sterling, Japanned...... 
sot} 6, Sting. BS FE 
Model C, Sterling........ oz. ; 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
“Tacks: Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


New List, May 1, 1905. 


{merican Carpet Tacks... W257, 
American Cut Tacks... . .99&257, 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks...... .90&25% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90&357 
Gimp Tacks. .....+ceeee. 935 7, 
Lace Tacks Pe eee 9E35% 
Trimmers’ Tacks... - 90625 7, 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
904 40% 
Hungarian Nails........ 80L10%, 
Finishing Nails...........+. 70 
Trunk and Clout Nails...... 80%, 


NOTE.—The above prices are for Stand- 
ard Weights. 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed T'acks...... 
904 or 5 tens 


See also Nails. Wire 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Each — ‘ 

R_ M, Co.t Oil Oil 
Gal, Emerald Queen City 
= $3.40 $3.65 

$4.25 $4.50 

Wilton & Friend Co.: 

Gal, Gasoline Oil 
30 $2.75 eo 
60 eo 

1.0 5.00 $5.75 
Tapes, Measuring— 

American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 

Patent Leather........ 253045 

Steel sean ti ttt ts SS TSEES 

Cheaterman’s ....... 255% 

Kenffel & Esser Ce.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 410&10@50%, 
Fuvorite, Duck and Leather........ 
Metalli d Steel, 1 ere list 3a 

ie an eel, lower ‘ 
35&5%; Pocket, %@35&5%. 


THE IRON AGE 





Lufkin’s: 
ME We chindakncnudeunae 
EE. i cttecceadn cine = 
Patent Bend, Leather... 
Pocket 
MONEE. Snucedctendcdeuusankesccsed 

Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman's 








Metallic, No. 45 
Mn Medveuncaveiaumanaed <<encieun 
Chesterman’s Steel, No 10381 
etc, Cesevccnssece 
Teeth, ‘Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 


headed, %%-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $2.75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 
Fee GO cece wes 80€ 10804 1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop... 2.66444! S0E1065 % 


Monitor, Cross Head, &ce 
Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick TieS....coccccccces 3&10% 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7inners’, éc. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced. sold 
very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 

See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 


+ ) 
 Mk2 Yo 4 


Be BB Wiicsits cccccncas 20@20&5% 
Haying— 
Myers’ Hay Tools.. aeuneakeonse 


Stowell’s Hay Carriers, 50 Es ‘Hay 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50%. 
Miniature- 


Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- 

BOER cccccccccccccussccvcrccecccossecces Br 
aw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 

Simouds’ Improved.........++eseee+- 354% 

Simonds’ Crescent.......-ccccccccecees 2% 
Ship— 

Bi. & By F, We. ccccccdccccesccccsces 2% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G@$1.25; gro..... $11.50@ 12.00 





Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13,00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oneida........ T7010 % 
WOWROUNS cccccccccccccccceccces 4Gdaks ., 
Mawley & NOrtOn.....ccccccccccsresss 65° 
WEEE ccccecsccconsccecesssces i .10&10% 
Oneida Community Jump... oée 50% 
Mouse and Rat-- 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. —— 
12¢ 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@G,90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine) ; 


No. 1, Rat, ® doz., $13.25; case of 
OE scehutedkendecnnsatsasscete $11.50 doz. 
# doz., $6.50; case of 





No. 3, Rat, % 
iD: Mit ptacncdanasahussekvecdas $5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, @ doz. $5.25; case of 72 


$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 


$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of ” 
Trimmers, Spoke—*” °* 
WS. TE Fiivvccccccncvdcsccasnaweuas 50%, 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 5% 
Disston Plastering.........-; ecamanense 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
Ss... cnnenendnaanennadces 30% 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, -* gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6. 
Never-Break ‘Steel ‘Garden Snnie. 


g 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ de. 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% ; 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 


SRB aaa 50&10% 
Western Pattern..........2-0000. 60&10%, 
Handy Trucks..... acndonwa # doz. $16.00 
SN an sndkaGednbs kawened # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
WUE ducxennenkechenstudeteed # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucke............. each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 

Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s list, _— per ~— 
No. ‘0 


2 
Galvanized. ‘$64 6 $84 $96 1045 % 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (R. M, Co.): 


20 3 
Per doz., NOs ten 650 7:20 6.60 720 819 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: 
No. 9, % and Ib. 
No. 12, %& and \%-Ib. 
No. 18, % and lb. 


Balls.23@25¢ 
Balls .210422¢ 
Balls. 18@20¢ 


No. 24, % and \-lb. Balls.17a19¢ 
No. 36, 4% and %-lb. Balls.16@18¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton M-1b. 
DD a 46h ceune eae 26@31¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
rrr ee ere 11@19¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
according to quality. ..15°x.4€@23¢ 


American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
%-lb. Ballg..........Ueais%e 

American 8-Ply Hemp. 1-Ib. 
StL a dda eae eae 15144 1614¢ 

India 2-Ply Hemp, \% and \4-lh. 
Balls (Spring Trine) .1014@11%4¢ 

India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Ralls 

104A 114¢ 

India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Balls. 
0G 11¢ 

2. & § and 5-Ply Jute. 14-ih 
DD c.recnedtadecaa 1944@ 144¢ 
Mason LAne, Linen, %-lb. Bls.47¢ 

No, 264 Mattress. \% and -Ib. 

Balls, according to quality, 
SOME 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10é 


5 | Vieos— 


BOS BOG ssi iciwadsxt 90 50E10 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's peeeceenneene pebawnsceuasdent 40% 
Standard .. 40°, | 


Amateur .. 
Columbian ' Hdw. 
Emmert Universal: 

Pattern Makers’ No. 1, 


Machinist and Tool 
4A, $12.50; No. 6A, 
10A, $22.50, 

Quik “kK 


$15.00; No. 


Makers’ No. 
$10.00; No, 





Presto Acting, Adjustable 
Jaw, 25@25&10°,; Solid Jaw 

35@35&10° 

Tiger Machinists’ Sy 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 


$20.50; 5, $27.00 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: 
Reed, Swivel...... acne windetae 
Star, Solid Jaw. scadéteeusensvuenaas 410, 
Hollands’: 
ee Seeeesucoossasasees 40@00&5°, 
IIR: winaedaucancocescesees 65.470’, 
Lewhe Tool Co,: 
EY MD niccccurscuseceecoumens n” 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
CY cin ctcindaniahed danke peanen ily 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip.....15% 
DEE) co vackuut des 4. cea wakadde Canine 2%, 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern 60&10°2 
Parker's: 


Victor, 20@25%; Regulars......20@25% 

WT dtu tcewededaasnedeeneeas 40(.@45°, 

Combination Pipe............... 55(a 60%, 
EY: veutiédusssdcuheidaxadenee 20(@'25 %, 
SENET. dhs Utoacacuncaasecocdaces 33%”, 
StePNens’ 2... cccccccccsccccccccccccses 33%, 


Saw Filers— 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, } 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.... 
Reading 
Wentworth'’s Rubber Jaw, Nos, 1, 2 
BO Bindu cevesuseudauuicsss cosnceuxees 50 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: “s 
Dei Cddedhuvdiucdess sheweseeuantuen 
GHROAP cccccescscccccce dvedéseeasodkeued 40 


Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 


in., $6.00; 9 in.. $7.00: 14 in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous— 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. eee : 
Massey's Quick Action iia aed 0%, 


Varker's Combination Pipe: 
© Bote, 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
70, 40%. 


Wee Price per M. 


Be deg BE EB eee éwulewed 60¢ | 
B. E., 9 end Bevvccvcaes ¢ | s0 
B. E., Did et pee eaneedeaes 80¢ | in 
My Mia tacctew sunk itcnee 
Pe Mg AE OD ck xeuccves $1.00( & 
P E., PONS Wiiddccsias 1.25| Q 
BP. Bis : I ree We 1.50 | 
Pie Piabecerabane wee 1.50 } 
Ely’s B. E., t11and rer $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 

Ware, Hellew— 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Holwww Ware: 

MOIIER s o'acudnacvea seas pi 10% 

CON vies eave woees d's d045 

Plain oF nground........ 60% 

Country Hollow Ware, per 100° 

PPR whew ie Uaea Man «Oe ad $3.00 

White ‘Enameled Ware: 

MGate Mettles. ... 2.622. 65410 % 
Covered Wares: 

Tinned and Turned.....5 S54 10% 

DEAE kc en cme se hi 10 

See also Pots, Glue. 

Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Steel Ware...........-. 60% 
oD > ern 70&10% 
Lava, Enameled.............escee- 40&10% 
Never Break Enameled.............-. 50% 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized J'ea Kettles: 

BOO: 420408 7 8 9 
Bach ..... 45¢ 50¢ S55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5%, 


EEE Ts iavcucsdnceeadatinensseas 60%, 
IIL dacncnaccescecues 50 45a 508 10° 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
6585 % 
Never Break Kettles................ 60% 
Solid Steel ———- and Griddles.65&5°, 
Solid Steel Kettles.......-..scccseess 60%, 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zthe: #d 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3. 70 
Red Star. family size, stationary 

ED cian ete pe ieeanicmneatts $3.70 

Double Zinc Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, ste*ion- 


-40@40&10%, 


Se) WU cncucecencutaccavecns $3.2 

Cable Cross, family size, station- 

Be a détitcedccdtdeacevice $3.40 
Single Zinc Surface: 

Naiad, family size, open back 

IE | we scistcanncsaceasaseces: 

Single Saginaw Globe............. $2.75 
Brass Surface: 

Brass King, Single Surface, 


open 
$3.65 





back 
Nickel Plate § 
No. 1001 Nickel 


Plate, 
WU peanbddduvsstecdiesdccenesesddes $3. 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, 


Single Snr- 


Single Surface, open 
Nl cnlaina Coa dddnaenabguemisemnne $3.65 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel! King, Single Surface, venti- 
EN EG cic ccagsanasnaxnae ds $3.65 


Washers—Leather, Axle— 








ere S04 10 8MUE 10€ 10% 
Ps. cada ue - 9AMNESY 
Coil: % , fe 9% 4 Inch. 


1014¢ 1146 1214¢ 16¢ per bor 











1791 
cron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % %& 
Washers... . .$5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 

The above prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 

In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add %4¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 

Weather Strip— 

Pig ible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4......40&10% 
Moore’s Unlined, oo 100 ft., $2; $3; 
OP sr skdinddidadacatedsedcantcxucnes 50& 10° 
Wedges— 
Ce PO wecaws ewes lb., .. aH¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
| Covert Mfg. Co. aecsecccacdte 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Fastern District......... $30.00 


Southern Territory .$24 
Western and Central 
Districts ... 

Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in. 

$2.50: 14 in., $4.00. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


OO 25.00 


$25.00 @ 28.50 


$2.00; 12-in., 


O Wl Mactcansaes ie Waa eae 80% 
BP GO Decicevcies eenanal 804214 % 
DPC Esctvvedcas oe es EIQ 
ee eee agedes 804214 % 
Galvanized: 
Cr eis dvnaadaa acdwewe V5b5% 
BP OW Blea u6s-cntcseedes ETQA 
Pe ws cabs Seen 724 10£244% 
BOM Mcecccducacawcaran 13% 
ee ee eocecec stn 
Coppered: 
CO Ge eteivdtececkeseaws ne 
Pe a kee oie eae 474 
ee eee “wie ane? 
De Oe Gb asiacnauaus - T5E10€5 % 
OT Uh De dee 6e 00s Hxeueeseese 75 
Tinned: * 
OO Piles wudenacaxs 15 1062'4% 
Be CO -Svcvacedeadekass THT 
Pi ivecadaaasaual 24¢ 1b., hase 
Copper ...sseeeeee See lb., base 


Cast Steel 
Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
WE 10QT5IEIN% 
Brass and Copper. .60¢10G65€ 10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 


$2.25 @ $2.50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 


Wire_Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 90€ 10% 
Brass Wire Goods.......! 8525 7% 


Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
80 15% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting. .80&5% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Per 100 xq. ft. 


Nos. ?, 2% €3 Mesh...... $3.54 
Vos. 45 and 5 Mesh........$3.65 
NO. ODER weeswecansaan $3.96 
Ow 0 Oe re 4-44 


Wire, Barb—See Trade R¢ port 

Wrenches— 
Agricultural 4 - @m5£10 
Alligator or Crocodile. - 70410@75 7, 
Bagter Pattern 8 Wrenches. 

Wk5Q10E 10% 

Drop Forged 8........ $a $55 7 
MIE Gaciucatscnqutesecweddnncecas 60. 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. ‘0 


Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable 8, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe 








40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi. 
nation Bright, 40%. 
Bteel Miamdie Nwé. ..<.cccccccccacce 50? 
Combination Black............... 
Merrick Pattern............ ia 
ND xeccadbndadecieenaxaaasias 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. waeivaeses? 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&54&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model, .40&10&5&5 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
; 40& 10&5&5% 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ”’ -08e 108 10045865 
Donohue’s Engineer............-.. 40&10° 
ME <aitudntnaubannschahdindideandeceds 70% 
Elgin Wrenches dOZ.....--.4... 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, only 
with one die, kideccecssces $6.28 
Elgin Extra Dies, # doz..... «++ $3.03 
Elgin Extra Jaws, ® doz........... $1.78 
Eigin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaren 
IB. cocccccccceccccccesececcececses f 
Gem Pocket. eee 
MUD Thutncccenachcesuudadacecaaueses 
W. & B. Machinist: 
CN Btdngsseasccstadadwasvacaens 50&5 5% 
Less than_case lots..........cccces- 50°? 


W. & B. Railroad Special: 
CE Btentecntccesavcsecccceamacanl 
Less than case lots.......... 40. 

Solid Handles, P., 8. 

TY ssuuguceésetouenadusceces 

WO Glas ctenaccanccses 

Vanghan & Bushnell Mfg. 





Handy, 70%; Always Ready...... 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, @ gross. $7.50: @ doz........ $0 % 


Wrought Goods— 
Stables. Hooks, éc., list March 
We Oe cana, 874k 100 —- 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows-- 
~—, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight 
ONinédeéeudaduecwanqeudsaceneue list not 


Tin, 


Sheet..... per 100 Ib., $8.85 @$9.10 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 
1 .o 1% in, round and square 
l4to4din. x 4¢tolin 
131 o4in. x ‘4 (o 5-16.. bees 
Rods—\ 4 and 11-16 round and square. . 
anges Cts # tt 
Pi OE Ok OR, GU BARON. 0.4 cc ccvcccessnnncsenesentosed 2.40¢ 
(exe (7 34g in. and 4 x 44 2.50¢) 
8in.x $16 in. and \& in 
1's to 2'4 in. x 44 in... epee eres 
1', to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker. 
1to iin. x 3-i6in ee 
hoe tg eae eee 2.50¢ 
% xX i in 
34 x \& in. 
59 X 4 in 
4x 
Tees: 
lin oeeepes 
Be Wa 6 a sn 
1's io 2'4 in 
8 in. and larger. 
Beams 
Cnannels, 3 in. and larger. 
Bands—1', to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8 
** Barden’s Best’”’ Iron, base base e : 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.”’ Iron, base pric €.. 


{ & m2.10¢ 
. & 2.30€ 


SE Aston: cdneccssetestesageatelacadeian neue 


ET  kcneteresone 
Norway Bars 
Norway Shapes 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
I SG, 5 vs innronsnnnsidsanaesesavenaeen xy 1n¢ 


Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe 
Best Casi S:eel, base price in small lots................ i¢ 


Sheets from Store— 


Black 


One Pass, C.R. R. G. 

Soft Steel Cleaned. 

SDA. in nts cetnvinnhdites i. x —-* 
Nos. 18 to? ‘ BS =os 
No.2 ecepisebneenctees ave UP WEES 
No 3 ee ° PF B BBD. .wccscece 


8.00¢ 
3.10¢ 
8.50¢ 
8.00¢ 


Russia, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assori- 
ment. ? Dm 114@14¢ 


# ® A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 


N 1 
5) 2 
tee eeeees oe » 
veo RABE | A, 
| 


Casting 


Galvanized. 


Nos. 14 to 16 


Nos 22 to 24. 

No Bins esesecseescesesessccens “ 20¢ 
4 tm, 4.45¢ 

No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
A.A.A. Charcoal: 

IC, 14x20 .. 

IX, 14x 20 

Charcoal: 


i MDs) di uhdb bess cpiiannhesdeeeaneieapandese $5.65 
1X. 14x 20 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 
IC, 14x 20 . 
SE BO cacancwalies: cross: ccusnsihened ankeemeuss? 5.65 

American Terne Plates— 


20 x 28 with a1 8 lb. coating...... .....,...... $9 00 
20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating 


Ic, 
Ix, 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 2c. 


Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 27¢ 


Copper Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 33¢ 


Brazed Brass and Bronze Tubes— 
Add to List 5¢ to 9¢ 


High Brass Rods— 
Add to List 1¢ to 8¢ 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
Add to List 3¢ to 5¢ 


METALS— 


List June 6, 1898. 


List June 6, 1898, 


Straits Pig @iKe 


Lake Ingot 


Bm 26 @Be¢ 
Electrolytic........ » th 


» 2% ay ye 
WEI 46 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 


Sheet. Copper Hot Rolled, 16 02 Pr 32@Me¢ 


eo 5 33a 35¢ 


Sheet C poomr Cold Rolled, i¢ # ®  edve ance over Hot 
Rollec 

Sheet Copper Polished 2) ig, wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ 
over Cold Rolled. 

Bottoms, Pits and Flats 

Pianished Co)per, l¢ # more than Poliahed. 


advance 


34¢ basis 


Spelter— - 
(se Thee 


Wes‘ern 


No. 9, base, casks, # 19.1 ¢ | Open Bh 9.60¢ 


AMETICAN PIC. .... 2... eceeeesceceecenecees see OD Ge abe 


D Tiqa@ilee 


Bh 26 @ele¢ 

-# B24 @4oe¢ 

Lb. 203(@21'4¢ 

Price es of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to compusition. 


Antimony— 


.@2¢ 
o2l¢ 


18 1 19ige 


Cookson... 
Halletts. 
Other Brands 


Aluminum— 
No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), 
for remelting: 
BORGES BOOM occcscnsnessesesecoccstverss , 
100- lots 


in ingot 


. nominal, 
nominal. 


Old Metals. 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
-Cents—— 
P ® 18.5ka19.00¢ 
10.50@17.00¢ 
..# Db 12.75@18.3¢ 
 11.05@11.25¢ 
th 16.25@16 50¢ 
12.50@18.09¢ 
14.530. @14.75¢ 
...@ 5.00¢ 
..@ 4.70¢ 
@ 4,704 
$15.25@15 75 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, Short 315.00@ 15.50 
Wrought Pipe $12.5:1@13.00 
Wo. 1 Maoninery Cass. ..0.cccccccsccceces coce $ .6.25@17.25 
BOOVS PIAL. .cccccpocccccecccccecs eoccccccccces $14.00@14..0 


and Wire 


Copper, Heay 
ope ht and 1 Bottoms......... 


Copper. Lig 

Brass, Heavy. . 

Brass, Light 

Heavy Machine Composition 

Clean Brass i 

Composition Turnings 

Lead, 

Tea Lead . Ol take erkes ese svhes 

gine Scrap eats 
No.1 Y Wrought, Long...... 


th 
th 
t 
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ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


Subscription, postpaid, $5.00 a year. 


Two DoLuarR EDITION, $2.00 a year; DOLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, 
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